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THE DECISION of the Democratic policy-makers, especially of Adlai Steven- 
son,that the only possibility of victory lies in hitting hard, has sent the campaign boom- 
ing along at top level. The more aggressive and better-focused drive of the Democrats 


has, in turn, put the Repub- : 
licans increasingly on the de-| will keep the dead-hand of the most|day he called again, in Teaneck, 


fensive. Instead of relying on| reactionary Dixiecrats in control of} New Jersey, for the President to 


endless repetition of the sloganikey congressional committees.|“take the leadership” in a move to 


« 


e Republicans 


Kefauver on a variety of fronts. 


past week, on the H-bomb, educa- 
tion, and _ cost-of-living, issues. | "4mm. 
These followed on the previous 
week's struggle over farm prob- 


On both of the latter Stevenson] pyblic 
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The Chains of Bigotry 
—See page 5 


Grass Roots Electioneering: 


—See page 2 


and tarmers. 
- 


the Republicans a welcom’ weap- 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND voters: 


lems and the problems of the aged.| who crowded into the Minneapolis 
bad ye Beye Auditorium last week— 
ad countered the administration's) y,: :; 
inaction with. promises of reform | Penesotans mostly, but including whe liming mass of the people. 
‘'some enthusiasts from Iowa, the} * | 

ach ) and Wisconsin—gave a 
ren » the voters dei Woes *. meng 

} m4 te nln iC ba borat rousing acclaim to Stevenson s 4P-'ers and politicians is unani cus: 
which was.opened up with aggres-| peal for new initiative to meet the the candidacies of Stevenson -and 
sive campaigning has brought en-| threat of suicidal atomic war. 


joseph north’s ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. | thusiastic response for the Demo-' 
How a Kentuckian Shook Off 


| Dakotas 


on. A number of Negro newspaper | challenge the Republicans on the} tats. 
editors charged last week that con-| peace issue it became clear was 
‘trol of Congress by the Democrats! not a flash in the pan, for on Tues-| 


— 


ace, prosperity and progress,”|While no poll taking has showed ban the hydrogen-bomb tests. He 

have been forced) what the effect of this campaign-! charged that the administration has 
to meet the blows of Stevenson and| ing has been among the Negro vot-|“not pressed forward along this 
ers, there is little doubt that the|path to peace _as so many have 


The conflict flared, during the failure of the top Democrats to an-| urged—Catholic and Protestant re- 
‘swer this challenge has done them) ligious leaders, distinguished scien- 


tists, prominent educators, yes, 
* and s?riovs politicians.” 

Behind it all, of course, was 
Stevenson's: belief that the civil 
leaders whom he mentioned re- 
flectedl the sentiments of the. over- 


THE testimony of polls, renort- 


Kefauver are looking up, while t!-e 


1 ...| Out in the streets of the Minnea-| prospects for Eisenhower and Nixon 
rats from rank and file workers! yolis and St. Paul, earlier on the are dimmer than they have been. : 
day of the Auditorium meeting, he| 
, (challenged the administration on!ed a swing from the GOP in mid- 

SIMULTANEOUSLY the failure} the cost of living—and won an en-| west rural sentiment, the polls dif- 
of the Stevenson ticket to disas-/ thusiastic 
sociate itself emphatically from the) market shoppers who came out to/ swing. is, and whether it will be 


racists in its own party, has given | hear him. 
Stevenson s 


All opinion sampling has show- 


response from super-| fering only on how substantial the 


sufficient to transfer electoral votes 


determination to from the GOP column to the Demo- 


The DesMoines Register found 
(Continued on Page 13) 


Our Existence and Future-- 


We Put Both Up to You 


To Our Readers: | 

Once again, we want to put before you 
the facts about our paper. We ask not only 
your assistance in keeping The Worker go- 
ing, but your advice. 

The past several months have been periods 
of almost continuous financial crisis. Our 
situation has never been an easy one in these 


many years of proud maintenance of a work-. 


ingclass newspaper without big business ad- 
‘vertising. But the circulation declines of the 
last seven years have made it far more criti- 
cal . 

At the moment, our existence hangs by a 
thread. Some have suggested we discontinue 
the Daily Worker and center all our energies 
on The Worker. But for us—the publishers, 
editors and staff—there can be no question 
about the continued existence of either the 
Daily Worker or of The Worker. 

We believe these are times of challenge, 
change and opportunity in which both the 
Daily Worker and Worker can eventually 
play a far more effective role in the market- 
place of ideas. 

We firmly believe our country would be 
much the poorer for the closing down of a 
daily newspaper with a socialist outlook, be- 
holden to nobody but the American people. 
The Daily Worker is today the most power- 
ful such socialist daily in the nation today. 

But we alone cannot determine where we 
go from here, and what kind of paper we 
_should be. The decisions rest, in the first place, 
with you, our readers and supporters. 

With this issue we open a fund drive to 
SAVE OUR PAPER. 

’ We simultaneously open a discussion 

among our readers in the columns of the 
yaper. We invite your views on the paper's 
lure, its present and proposed contents, the 
nd of paper it should be. 


_ ~The Fund Drive 
Immediately, we must have, to continue 
jlication until the end of the year, a mini- 
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mum ot $50,000 in donations. With this issue, 
we therefore launch our annual year-end 
drive to raise this amount. 


As you know, this is our second fund 
drive this year. In this, we have followed 
the pattern of the past six years. The first 
drive—for $100,000—opened in April and was 
scheduled to run until July. By Labor Day, 
we had raised about $90,000. Because we 
did not want to be in a continuous drive for 
funds, we dropped it and decided to live, 
until today, by seme heavy borrowing. Our 
original schedule called for opening this 
drive on Labor Day. 

The $50,000 for which we ask is not 
enough to continue operation and pay back 
all we've borrowed. But it is all we dare ask 
for now, and we cannot do with less. Be- 
cause weve delayed opening this drive, we 
need a quick response to this plea. We urge: 

* That every reader make a personal con- 
tribution now, today! 

* That every active supporter of this pa- 
per who can possibly do so undertake to 
raise, $100 in the course of this drive, from 
friends, shopmates, fellow - readers and 
through affairs. Just 500 such volunteers 

i guarantee the success of the drive, 
We urge all local freedom of the press com- 
mittees to help organize this group of volun- 
teers. And we urge you start now and get 
money to us at once! 


* That every reader do whatever is pos- 
sible to increase the circulation. Increased 
circulation means lowering the deficit. 

All checks and money orders must be 
made out to ROBERT W. DUNN. Mr. Dunn 
is treasurer of the committee which is co- 
operating in this drive as it did in the last. 
But checks and money orders must be made 
out to him. 

All contributions in whatever form should 
be sent to P.O. Box 231, r Station, 
New York 3, N.Y., or brought to 35 E. 12 St., 
8th floor. | 

We recommend, too, that each contribu- 
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tion be accompanied by some note that can 
be identified—by initials or other description 
—which we can acknowledge in the paper. 
We shall try to do so within two weeks after 
receipt, and urge you check to be sure we 
received your contribution. 


il-Your Views 


While the fund drive—without which the 
paper cannot continue from one day to an- 
other—goes on, we need your views on many 
matters: 

® What do you think is good and what 
is bad about the present Daily Worker and 
the present weekend paper, The Worker? 

'® What kind of papers should the Daily 
Worker and The Worker be? What new ques- 
tions arise in view of the conditions-in the 
world and in our country today, that must 
be taken into account? 

* What can we do to help bring about a 
new birth of the socialist press in our coun- 
try in the light of conditions in 1956? 

* What methods should be used: to in- 
crease the circulation of a daily paper? What 
methods for a weekend paper? 

* What new methods can.be used to raise 
funds? 


oi 


~ 
Please note that all checks and money orders sent 
as contributions should be made out to 
: ROBERT W. DUNN : | 
Send all donations in whatever form to P. O. 
Box 231, Cooper Station, New York City 3, N. ¥ 
bring to 35 East 12 St., 8th floor. 
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We want it straight from the shoulder 
in the fine, wide open, deep-going style of 
the letters which we have been publishing. 


We look forward to your early response 
to our double-barreled drive to SAVE OUR 
PAPER and to DISCUSS THE PAPER'S 
FUTURE. 

JOHN GATES, editor-in-chief, for 
The Publishers, 
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-_Flectioneering at the Gra 


; 


- tour and complained that in south-! 


‘nichigan— 


hear Williams, Kefauver and labor 
speakers. 


At Ironwood, Michigan, labor 
and farm workers mobilzed the 
biggest political rally seen there 
in years, some 2,000 were waiting 
for the’ candidates. Kefauver’s trip 
all the way down the Upper Penin- 
sular was one of meeting unexpect- 
ef? big crowds. 


THE Republican meetings are 
mostly captive audiences, business 
le farmers, very few Ne- 
Dick” Nixon is com- 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DETROIT. — A grass roots type 
of campaigning is a new feature of 
election work here by organized la- 
bor and its allies, the Negro peo- 
ples movement and small farmers. 


This: has even won recognition 
from such ardent labor haters as 
the GOP candidate for Governor, 
Mayor Albert Cobo of_ Detroit. 
Cobo returned from an_ upstate 


west Michigan, labor and farmer|™en, midd 
precinct election workers had beat-| groes. re 
‘en the Republicans in bringing in ™& into Mic : 
voters for registration. While he litans are playing it safe, they are 
was dining in a local hotel with} bringing him to Grand Rapids, 
the Republicans, areas for miles! where the yfeel sure they can build 
around were being covered by vote) 2 safe audience. Reports are that 
hunting laborites and their allies. the labor people are going to attend 


Cobo also complained that this and try to ask questions of Nixon. 
network of election workers was| Cobo on his recent return from 


igan but the Repub- 


responsible for big meetings which|@" upstate tour told close confi-. & 


Governor Williams, his opponent,|@antes in Detroit's City Hall that 


and U. §. Senator Estes Kefauver! there were only a few Congression- 
acdressed recently, sepnt one day al Districts whére the Dem-Labor- 
in Michigan. At Grand Rapids, Negro-farmer combination was be- 


2,000 people waited two hours. to (Continued on Page 13) 
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neapolis Moline Tractor plant has} wards with a lead of 20,000 votes, convention. The farm issue domi- 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — The also brought home to labor the|over his GOP opponent George) nates all else here. 
main campaign pitch of the Re-|importance of backing the small) Mikan, famed as star player of the| 


p-blicans in Minnesota is anti-|farmers’ fight for higher income. 
labor propaganda: charging the la-; Labor unity, being consummat- 
bor movement and especially the ed this week at the State AFL- 
the Minneapolis Central 
Union with “labor bossim.” Among to strengthen labor’s political hand. 
the farmers they are trying to lay,Labos-tarmer unity is growing 
the blame for high machinery costs,though not in formal point. or- 
at the door of labor. | ganization. 

This has not stopped the trend, 
away from Eisenhower and the|sional races line up: 
GOP among the farmers. Despite} © Labors own 
a relatively good crop year over-| Roy Wier in the Minneapolis 3rd 
wnelming. farmer repudiation f!district, who got 53,000 primary 


Here is how the main congres-| 


Minneapolis “Lakers.” 
| Mikan is teachin 


‘ball shots to the 


labor program. 


' 


Labor;CIO unity convention, is expected) corners; Wier is talking a straight are generally ex 


® Democratic Farmer-Labor in- 
cumbents in the eighth (Duluth 


trick basket-| and Mesabi Range,, fourth (St. 
ids on street) Paul) and sixth (central Minnesota) | 


cted to win on 


the strength of their records. Rep. 


Wier expects to carry also three! John Blatnick of the 8th has an 
of the four rural counties in his!excellent labor record. Rep. Eu- 


District. 
| © Coya Knutson, congresswoman 
and champion of the farmers, is 


Congressman| expected to win the ninth district. : 


Estes Kefeauver, speaking in the 
‘ninth, credited -her with the ma- 


gene McCarthy of the fourth spent 
a couple of years disassociating 


himself strongly from another Mc-' 


Carthy named “Joe.” Rep. Fred 
Marshall of the sixth is considered 


weakest on issues but is strong 


Eisenhower-Benson farm program, votes running unopposed, expects! jor credit for winning a strong farm! on farm polic 


is expected. Shutdown of the Min-'to walk out of five Minneapolis 


‘plan from the Democratic national 


° Big aw af of the campaign 


is what will happen in the seventh. 
James Younaiéie, progressive 
pro-farm and anti-war candidate, 
filed in the primary and then tried 
to withdraw to enforce more DFL 
and farmer unity. His only cam- 
paign was to state the issues as 
e saw them and to explain that 
he didn’t want to be on the bal- 
lot. But in the primary he drew 
nearly 10,000 votes to the 12,000 
for the DFL primary winner. Their 
combined vote topped that of H, 
Carl Anderson, GOP incumbent. 
Up to this date'the DFL leader- 
ship has not moved to establish 
unity, a unity that might well win 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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NEWARK.—The labor move-, facilities, and to register 80,000 incla over incumbent James Auch-; three Republicans ‘ were rd per where many textile and auto 


- ment in New Jersey, especially the| non-registered ClO members. incloss, Francis Foley, ev emcees as “anti-people and pro-| workers live or work. ) 
ears ' i : ‘over incumbent Peter Frelinghuy-'business.” They are Auchincloss,|}: The AFI, h f. loresdl 
CIO, is playing an important role} ClO endorsements: pe agp bts fF , as sO iar endors 
: sen, in the fifth, and Robert Gruen,'Osmers and Frelinghuysen. ‘only Addonizio and Rodino. They 


= 


in the 1956 election campaign. One| State and county,;PAC units have 
of the biggest election conferences’ endorsed all incumbent Democrats 


in the history of the labor move- with the important exception . of| 


_ment in the state is scheduled for \{cCarthyite James Tumulty, in 
Sunday, Oct. 14 in Newark. Ovet;the 14th district. Those endorsed 
406 CIO locals have been asked jnclude, Hugh Addonizio, 11th 
io send a minimum of four dete- district, Fran 
gates each. 


Thompson, in the} with the Hudson 
‘fourth, Harrison Williams, sixth,|thy lover especially ever civil bent Gordon Canfield. Caffinfield’s 


|Democrat, in the ninth, over in- 
cumbent Frank Osmers. 


tionary Tumulty the CIO repeated 
its action of two years ago. The 


labor group has meee ri 
unty McCar- 


PAC also took a hands-off atti-| 


tude in two other districts — the 


In refusing to endorse the reac-| seventh and eighth. In the seventh, 


Democrat Daniel Amster is o 
ing incumbent William Wi _ 
In the eighth, Democrat Walter: 


Gardner is running against incum- 


Leading up to the conference|Peter Rodino, 10th, and Alfred!rights issues. No candidate was en-|record, not bad by CIO standards, 
reflects somewhat labor's influence/There is no Senatorial contest this 


has been an intensive registration Sieminski 13th. Sidney Schiff, Dem- 
drive to open more registration ocrat has been endorsed in the 


dorsed in this district. 
In making 


have not acted as yet on the Pres- 
idential tickets. In the past there 
has been strong GOP support 
among some top AFL leaders, 
especially in the building traces. 
The present lineup shows eight 
Republicans and six Democrats in 
‘tthe House, and two GOP Senators. 


the endorsements and activity in the district. It is an’ 


Special to The Worker 
FARGO, N. D. — Backed by a the Non-Partisan League and 
formal coalition of organized labor| Democratic candidates. This is tak- 
and organized farmer, Non-Parti-' ing them into every county and 
san League and democratic forces} town in the state. Incorporated in 
in North Dakota see a good chance} the tour plans is canvassing in the 
of victory on Nov. 6. residential sections of the town to 
Foremost factors in arousing the|meet the people and bring them 
progressive forces into action in’ the campaign literature. 
this election campaign are the fight * 
for parity prices Sai Gammemes from 


WHAT is new in the campaign- 


'~ the afmily farmers, the fight against; ing is the independent work of or- 


the right-to-work-for-nothing laws! ganized labor and organized farm- 
which affect the minimum wage!ers taking responsibility to get the 
struggle in the state. . — ‘campaign literature into the hands 
_ Mobilization of labor and farm-| of the people and plans to get the 
er votes is planned through an in-\ vote out on election day. County 


tensive caravan tour of the state by organizational meetings of precinc 


|chairmen and secretaries bring = 


ticipating in the organization work. 

In the towns orgahized labor is 
doing an intensive job of canvass- 
ing the working class sections of 
the town with the campaign ma- 
terial and plans to get the voters 
to the polls. 

The progressive forces realize 
that they must have a rather im- 
pressive Non-Partisan League and 
Democratic sweep in order to elect 
their congressional candidates. 
U. S. Senator Milton Young, the 
Republican. candidate for reelec- 


| 


supports and therefore still retains 


las many as 150 people actively par-| some support among the farmers in 


spite of his tie with the anti-labor 
anti-farmer Benson - Eisenhower 
clique. 

Something of the same situation 
exists with relation to Rep. Usher 


Burdick. 
* 


HOWEVER what is encouraging, 


t tion has voted for high farm price Stevenson, especially the popular- 


ity of Kefauver among: the farm- 
ers. : 
One evidence of the desperation 
‘of the Republican candidates and 
|their fear of defeat is reflected in 
their employment of A. C. Town- 
ley, one time supporter of the Non- 
Partisan League and -fermer su 
porter of Gerald P. Nye and Ge la 
L. K. Smith. cee 
Townley has been assigned the 


the labor and farm forces for vic- job of unrestrained red-baiting of 


tory is the rang 
farmers against the 


| 


ministration, the rising momentum 


swing of the 
isenhower ad- compensate for the Republicans in- 


the Democratic Party in order to 


ability to meet the issues confront- 


of the sentiment for Kefauver and| ing the people. 


Communist Party ‘ leaders sober election deliberations. The 
from 36 states met in New Wisconsin delegation was not 


) | happy over the bulletins. 
¥ork over the weekend to re- The 150 Party leaders heard 


_ view policy in the Presiden-' (4 e Lightfoot, Illinois state 


tial and: congressional races, 

but another race kept intruding. 
It was the final weekend of the’ 

down-to-the-wire National League 


chairman, present the position of 
the party's national committee on 
the election campaign, Lightfoot 
expressed the belief that the out- 


“popular” forces. 

“The acceleration of this de- 
velopment,’ he said, “will bring 
into existence a political realign- 
‘ment of all liberal and democratic 
forces, regardless of the form it 
takes, capable of moving our na- 
tion along the-broad highway of 


influence, as well as that of other! reali 


: 


peace, eheanciance and freedom.” 


_ struggle, and bulletins from Ebbets| standing progressive Seven 


Field regularly broke through the'to date was the growth of labor 


HE CONTENDED that this ment. 


ment, built upon a coalition 
of labor and other sections of the 
people, was the central objective 
of Communist policy. 

Thus, he continued, the “chief 
feature of our participation in the 
1956 elections is to help labor and 
such forces to achieve their aim in 
this camapign. These will become, 
objectively, a step in the direction 


CP Sees Negro Vote Decisive in Key Northern States 


He declared that the Communist 
Party endorses no candidates in 
this election, but associates itself 
with the struggle of labor and its 
allies against the Cadillac Cabinet. 


of a people's coalition govern- ; 


AN HISTORICAL CIVIL LIBERTIES RULING 
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_ Awaiting arraignment in San Francisco are six of 15 California Smith Act defendants, arrested in 1953. Left te right, Ernest Fox, Loretta Stack, Oleta Yates, Albert J. ° 
Lima, Rudy Lambert, Al Richmond. 


By SIMON W. GERSON 
SHARPLY AT HIGH noon tomorrow (Monday) the nine black-robed justices of the U.S. Supreme Court will file into 
the august chamber to open what may yet become known as “Smith Act Week.” For on Monday the highest court of the land 


begins to take its “secon 


_ affirmed the constitutionality of the Smith Act in June, 1951, 
by 6 to 2, with five different opinions recorded, the tribunal 
has refused to review two other Smith Act cases. It 


to pass upon the Frankfeld case, 
that of six persons convicted in 
Baltimore in 1952, and the Flynn 
case, in which 13 were convicted 
in New York in 1953. 

Tomorrow, however, the court 
scheduled to hear argument on 
the Yates case, that of 15 Califor- 
nia Communists convicted in 1953 
and the -Mesarosh (Steve Nelson) 
Gase, in which five were convicted 
in ;Pittsburgh the same year. Both 


cases are based on the same type! 
‘nist Party chairman and prominent 
‘Negro leader, and Junius I. Scales, 


of. indictment handed. down in the 
first and most famous of the Smith 
Act Sana. the Dennis case, 
in- substance, the Yates and Mesa- 


look at one of the most controversial 


a 


laws in recent American history. Since a bitterly-divided court 


ed to five years and Scales to six 
nate oe ‘ears in prison, solely for “know- 
keCHNEG | ing” membership in the party. 
rosh indictments charge nothing! BS queneyzee 4 “40 f= im ~ar a 
more than agreeing (in legal lan-|).., ot taietl Saw teuiteanl aie tie 
guage, “conspiring ) to teach and|— ‘dibili apr C a vibe 
advocate the Marxist - Leninist)/ “°°! ” fics ee ee | 
views of the Communist Party, as) S°°" Joseph a etedl 
understood by the party. prornag > admission of error was 
a «BO Wil RESET made by the Solicitor General last 
‘ | 


rad “*’ week who moved to send back 
the first time the constitutionality’ , the 


7 Mesarosh case. 
of the so-called membership clause 


chairman. Lightfoot was sentenc- 


of the Smith Act. It will hear ar-' : " 
guments this week on the cases of THIS court, headed by Chief 


Claude Lighttoot, Illinois Commu-/ Justice Earl Warren, is, of course, 


North Carolina Communist Party 
°|Fred Vinson, which decided the! 


' 
, 


Dennis case. But it would be su- 


—— ed 
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perficial, indeed, to view the sit- 
nation simply by the few changes 


Labor's Influence in 


tin the courts composition. 


While there have been a total 
of 160 Smith Act indictments—on_ 
conspiracy, membership and_ the) 
collateral “harboring” charge—| 


from 1948 to date the resistance | 
has not remained static. Increas- 


something of a differént court than; on most civil liberties questions is 
‘that headed by the late Justice | frequently pork onpsy for many lead- 


court brief through attorneys David 


'Fred Okrand and Rowland Watts. 


43 other distinguished Americans; | for all Americans, but would, here 
the strong resolutions of the Amal-| and now, spread a restraint over 
gamated Clothing Workers and/| the rights of expression and associ- 
the American Jewish Congress urg-! ation of Americans generally. 
ing repeal of the Smith Act, and| “| there has been a wide- 
the increased participation of the spread disregard of First Amend- 
avowedly anti-Communist Ameri-| ment principles in ‘the past few 
can Civil Liberties Union in the) years, which has for One reason or 
fight on the Smith Act. ‘another escaped judicial scrutiny. 

The position of the ACLU is of Judicial guidance back to First 
special interest. Persons famliar Amendment principles by invalida- 
with civil liberties struggles know tion of the imstant convictions 
that the ACLU, by and large, re- would be most opportune and 
flects the thinking on these ques-| salutary; it would help revive the 
tions of a host of other groups. It’ tradition and patterns of free 
can fairly be said that its position thought, free expression, and tree 
association which in day-by-day 
practices are being transformed 
and corrupted from their constitu- 
tionally-intended design.” 

7 

THE NATURE of the widening 
opposition to the Smith Act is also 
demonstrated in part’ by the wide 
range of legal talent that will argue 
the case this week. It includes: for : 
the California defendants, Augustin 
Donovan, a former vice-president 
‘of the California Bar Association, 
former California Attorney General 
Robert Kenny and Ben Margolis of — 


ers of the trade union movement, 
the American Jewish Congress, the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored Peoples, 
American for Democratic Action, 
many liberal Democrats and even 
some liberal Republicans. 


The ACLU has submitted to the 
Supreme Court a_ friend-cf-the- 


I. Shapiro, Osmond K. Fraenkel, 


The Political Campaign 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


AMONG the features 
most marked in the current 
election campaign so far, I 
would list: 


* An influence upon I[S-. 


SUES by labor 
and its allies. 
the Negro peo- 
ple and work- 
ing farmers, to 
a greater de- 
on than ever 
efore. 

© A greater 

litical unity 


Rights, especially the Fifth 
Amendment. It was strictly from 
hunger Adlai Stevenson had 
heen hitting quite hard on the 
> “ol affecting the “little peo- 
ple” and Nixon felt he had to 
over-raise him in the political 
poker game. 

Walter Reuther made short 
work of Nixon’s ‘smart” move, 
however, by speedily wiring him, 
the President, the House and 
Senate Republican leaders and 
cabinet members, a proposal that 
they commit themselves NOW to 
work for legislation in the next 


. Congress for a step-by-step (not 


instant) introduction of the four- 


: 
: 


Making plain its opposition to the 


ingly, if unevenly, many groups in 
Communist Party, the brief never-) 


the country are beginning to un- 
derstand that the continued pros-| theless indicates its profound con- 
ecution of Communists under the! cern for for the basic democratic 
Smith Act is harmful to the dem-| issue involved in the Smith Act, 
ocratic rights of all and to the very| cases before the high court. It de- 
Bill of Rights. clares: 

This feeling has expressed itself “, .. this Court's validation of. 
both jndirectly and directly. The) the convictions here involved would | 
tremendous general concern for| cause a contraction in freedom to 
democratic rights has been reflect-| exchange political opinions in 
ed in the defeat of outstanding 


Amercia. , . . The instant convic- 
McCarthyites in the 1954 elec-| tions not only would establish a 
tions; the Senate censure of Mc- 


precedent lessening the protection 
Carthy in November, 1954; vari-| of the First Amendment guaranteed | 
ous court decisions 


tending to | 
strengthen civil liberties; the in- } 
creased willingness of members of 


the - bar to 


Los Angeles; for the Pitttsburgh 
defendants, former Domestic Rela- 
tions Court Justice Hubert Delaney 
and Frank Donner of New York; 
on behalf of Scales, former. Brig. 
General Telford Taylor, oné¢ of the 
leading American prosecutors at 
the world -- famous Nuremberg 
trials, and for Lightfoot, Pa ]. 
Abt, former general counsel of the 
henchioamntadl Clothing Workers. 
The historic civil rights struggle 
of the Negro people will uridoubt- 
edly also have its impact on this 
issue. While not connected in a 
narrow, legal sense, there is an 
mcceeaite understanding that the 
struggle for civil rights for the Ne- 


efend Communists; Fa le can be best waged in 
and, currently, the tremendous | Se | ro “Rites a .f : ie ie 
mass fear of the ascendancy of| /an atmosphere where there a 

Vice-President Richard Nixon as a civil liberties for all Americans, in- 


symbol of McCarthyism. Communists. This was 


the trade 7 
unions than ever before. 
® A greater emphasis than ever 
before in the labor movement 


day 32-hour week. To get him- 
self and his party off the hook, 
Tricky Nixie replied with some 
double-talk that he meant some- 


. 


. | most sharply pointed up by the 


that the unions are not wedded 
to any party and. are an inde- 
pendent force in the campaign. 

The chances are that these 
elements will become even more 
pronounced as the campaign 
oes into its final month. Per- 

ps the best indicator of the 
kind of influence that is felt by 
the candidates was the time Vice- 
President Nixon popped off with 
some words for a four-day week 
which he assured his audience 
can be best reached via the Re- 
publican “prosperity”: road. No 
me was stirred. Coming from 
Nixon it Rion} ved a oo 

} a speech from Joe arthy 
on the beauties. of the Bill of 


pam - else. In substance it was a 
- iction that we'll get the four- 
ay week along with transpor- 
tation to the moon and atom- 


, powered shavers. 


What really counts in the cam- 
paign is the emphasis Stevenson 
and Kefauver have been putting 
on some of the real issues. On 
some they have gone beyond the 
pene of e Democratic 

arty or they have spelled out 
some of .the vaguely stated 
planks to give them concreteness 
and some meaning to the voters. 

This is especially evident on 
the speeches before labor au- 
diences, relating to repeal of 

(Continued on Page 11) 


: 


This resistance to McCarthy-' #9 = 
ism helped. bring about the atmos- 
phere in which the 1955. Geneva = es 
summit conference took place.| ~~ ii 
And. the summit -conference, in)” | hee = 
turn, helped further relax the cold — ee 

war tensions at home. 4 PR Seman 


+ 


+ 
4 
: 
. 


| * 
MORE directly, increasing op- 


; : . “es “ * see ~s ch 
. d ~ : . ~~" ' . ae ata ete . — 
: ay ee A eh A, OA A Ney > . . 
‘es oe a RA SSNS 0 SR 
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of * see eee ne “hall QO. ts sO ‘ $ . 
SOS . a we “s 7 —_ ~. *. 4 
Po as ~ SS ~~ 
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position to the Smith Act has been 
demonstrated, It was shown most! 
clearly in the five jury acquittals| 


in Cleveland; the sharp dissent of 
Court of Appeals Judges Hastie 
and Maris in the Pittsburgh Smith 
Act case; thé famous amnesty a 
al of Mrs. Eleanor fon aad 
orman Thomas, A. J. Muste 


. ,. « the Communists alone 
are not — — but the 
free s h and free press guar- 
ste hing ty the Bill of Rights and 
the Constitution, The Smith 
Act threatens these liberties and 
the liberties of all political, racial 
and religious groups who are 
vocal ‘against injustices. This is 
the weapon that the racists can 
and ARE using against us. 

“If the Smith Act is permitted 
te remain on the statute books, 
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By GEORGE MORRIS 

AFL-CIO PRESIDENT George 
Meany is a agers the main 
roadblock to the trip of a United 
Automobile Workers delegation to 
Poland. ‘This seemed to be the 
- situation as more than a month 
passed since the auto union receiv- 
ed from Warsaw's trade union 
council an invitation to send a 
delegation—an invitation Walter P. 
Reuther personally. requested by 
cable on behalf of the UAW's top 
board—to witness the Poznan 
trials and observe ~ conditions 0 
Poland’s workers. : 
_ Frank Winn, publicity director 
of the UAW, said that a letter from 
Poland, dated Aug. 18, renewing 
the invitation despite rejection of 
an earlier invite, is now under con- 
sideration by top UAW officials. It 
was still under consideration as 
the Poznan trials, Reuther’s main 
' point of interest, were nearing a 


conclusion. 
* 


WHILE MEANY’'S direct part 
in this situation is not in open evi- 
dence, he has stubbornly opposed 


en Main M 
. 

member of an advisory commis- 
sion named by President Eisen- 
hower to propose fdérms of promot- 
ing contacts between the peoples 
of the United States and the social- 
ist countries, Meany has taken the 
position that labor must not be in- 
cluded in such exchanges. 


Broan 
idea. But it is not easy for Reuther 


‘Iron Curtain” countries. . As a 


Meany may be fearful that the 
UAW’s. delegation, notwithstand- 
ing the tone of hostility towards 
the Polish unions expressed by the 
UAW leaders in their exchanges 
with them, would be an ice-break- 
er. While the UAW has an auton- 
omous right to do as it pleases 
about such matters, it may very 
well be that Meany may try to 

Reuther to drop the 


to drop it. 


THE CHRONOLOGY of events 
begins with a letter dated April 
12, which Stanislaw Wozniak, 
chairman of the Council of Trade 
Unions of Warsaw, inviting the 
UAW to send a delegation to Po- 
land (expenses within Poland to be 


oadbl 


ca 


insults and a by the 
UAW at the Polish unions when 
the earlier invitation was rejected. 


serve conditions in that country. 
~ Wozniak assured the UAW that 
the ts would be able to go 
anywhere they choose without in- 
terference and see what they re 
Despite the friendly tone of thé! 
invitation, the UAW replied with 
a rejection in hostile language, 
claiming the invitation was a prop: 
aganda move and that the Polish 
unions were government control- 
led. 

But only a week after the letter 
of rejection was sent and reported 
in the UAW’s paper, the June 28 
Poznan events occurred. Reuther 
immediately cabled to 'Wozniak 
urging that he request the Polish 
government to extend an inwita- 
tion to the UAW for a delegation 
of Polish-speaking unionists who 
would “investigate first-hand” the 
events that led to the Poznan af- 
fair and visit other parts of the 
country. 


of events that be April to 
us. The letter in the y Worker 
was critical of the P unions for 
not (as claimed until then by the 
UAW) renewing the invitation. 

In the light of the reports in the 
N. Y. Times and the press generally 
of the full freedom given foreign 
corres ents and even a delega- 
tion of lawyers to observe and re- 


port, the Poznan trial, and in view 


* 


A. LETTER dated August 18, 
was received by the UAW from|of the news accounts of the fair- 
Wozniak in which he went into|ness in the court Fg tar vengs the 
lengthy detail although in a very|claim of the UAW leaders when 


ock to UAW s Polisi 


- 


Visit 


i ae 


MEANY ” 


are clearly unfounded. 
But whatever the circumstances 
of the invitation, what will the 


UAW do now with the invitation it 
requested after sitting on it for 


friendly tone, to refute some of theithey first rejected the invitation! more than a month? — 


* 


ii 


any kind of labor delegations to! paid by the Polish unions) to ob- 


ers by offering tuition grants to 
those parents who wished to send 


thir filren fo semen Foster and Dennis : 
Discuss Resolution 


pentent community is offered an 
out by requesting the public 

IN A SPEECH to the national election campaign con- 
ference of the Communist Party held last weekend Eugene 


schools to be taken out of a 
Dennis, general secretary of the Communist Party, discus- 


lic school system and operated un- 

der the supervision of the legisla- 
sed the draft resolution adopted 
by the Party's national committee. 


—— 


Marxist daily newspapers in our 


ture. 
(It is contended that such 
William Z. Foster, pa chair-| Country. Our great concern to pre- 
man, explained in an article to be|S¢™V® these publications does not 


SY 


Vij ] / R ry [s 
go to their support and the gover- 
Special to The Worker | 
‘massive re-|it is contended, would be placing 
olitical Affairs, his reasons for|™emt to them. - 
President Eisenhower—should view; ~~~ + 
‘is’ vote being cast with certain) ing the needs and interests of the 
| . a 
all costs have actually established|to avert the threat of whites and making it a state offense under 
| fairs. ‘racy and socialism.” 
local authorities. State’s rights, in ence and good office” to open the, tional Association for the Advance- 
tion campaign, and second ‘stands means “our Party ceases to 


l 2 jj 5 | 
In State AY Schools inor will be the chief agent of the 
) legislature, would be beyond the 
RICHMOND, Va.— Virginia's program of ° tlt ange } 
: ~ = : . . -. schools under the sovereign power 
sistance” to the Supreme Court’s desegregation rulings is Sn Gee Ht 
of the people of Virginia—white voting against the resolution. All| “For these papers have been, 
other National Committee mem-'and must become even more, a- 
these legislative monstrosities. —e according . “ and basic) THERE ARE SIX LAWS in the 
‘ratic: principies 7 ou” nacks 
In effect, the laws aimed at democratic. princiy segregation must stay’ package! ocorvations. The text of the Den-| working class, the Negro people, 
nis speech will also be published|and their democratic  allies—a 
Gov. Thomas B. Stanley as abso- Negroes attending it, the legisla-| most circumstances to enter a law- 
Inte dictator over the state’s school) ion empowers the governor to| suit against the state. These laws Dennis also outlined briefly a] | * : 
two big immediate tasks which the| , FOSTER in his article declared 
this instance, has been reduced to closed _— - a eee ext bana of Colored People; enforced | 
the right to rule or ruin by the!is. To do this he would again seek|registratigg by the NAACP with ; ihe eseniienl Stemwiah T ceathe 
é 1 of white to “persuade the Negroes to ac-|the Shits Ccpecatiod Commission; the strengthenin the Marxist ) +s a re , x ope edhe gr nae 
sace braGion Ooms 3| press. He summ party. Foster charged that there 
he political cept their jimcrow schools. Or in — penalties for “stirring up " 


schools, although local taxes will 
authority of federal courts. This, 
ublished in the October issue of| Stem solely from our deep attach- 
now codified into law, and the rest of the nation—including | people, that is.) 
a voted in favor, Benjamin Dav-| most powerful instrumen* for voic- 
maintaining segregated schools at} © Now with the school closed|aimed at muzzling nents by 
in the October issue of Political Af-| mightier tribune for peace, democ- 
stem and made impotent all’ visit the locality to “use his influ-|call for an investigation of the Na- 
Party sets itself, first in the elec.| that the draft resolution as it now 
governor and a handft Big Tile mee 
supremacy leaders of t . YS! is @ “stron Right tendency in the 
Party,” and he said Daily Worker 
and Worker editor John Gates is 
an “outstanding leader” of that 
tendency. : | 
Foster also criticized Dennis for 
the latter's estimate of the party 
in the period of the cold war. He © 
accu Dennis of “az) a serious 
underestimation of the war danger 
‘and generally of the adverse ob- 


jective conditions faced by the 


machine led by U. S. Sen. Harry | ©#5*5 where there were no other| litigation, for contributing or re-| rection objectives bs follows: | 
Flood Byrd, Sr. schools, he could open “tempor-) ceiving funds for litigation against} _ lo make “a maximum contribu-' 
. Ses sper -ary” schools to which students) the state in segregation cases. tion towards clarifying the major 

HERE IS HOW the Byrd ma-, Would be assigned on a segregat-| The nation ought to know that/sues, to promote abor-Negro- 
chine plans with this new “segre-|€¢ basis. this legislation was just as much|fatmer cooperation and alliances, 
gation must stay” legislation to in- ® The law does empower local|aimed at the people of Virginia and to help defeat the most re-| 
terpose” state law against that of| boards to ask the governor to with-|as it was against the Supreme actionary enemies of the labor 
the nation: draw from an area in which a Court. For there were many local- moe ay and the Negro people— 
"©: Goy: Stanley is empowered to school has been closed. But when|ities in which integration would|™¢ omy = opponents of the 
appoint a three-man State Enroll- the governor left he would take | have proceeded smoothly, includ- national welfare and peace. 
es Westend bn assion| “ith. him all state school monies| ing Norfolk and Richmond, if the * 
an expected 125,000 new appli-| Previously allotted to such an un- localities were left alone. But it THE NATIONAL Conference Party during the period im‘ quts- 
hod welll ant only grateful community This action is/was this possibility which frighten- acted to meet the difficult situation) tion: b) a in. wnddtulle of the 
Sh aay dite but elec assign timed a oye ore. the entire com-|ed the racists into taking the initia-|of the Daily Worker and other} - sentially Pix pr gas of the 
those wishing transfers from one| uney ea ae the agers it ; ve class newspapers. Dennis various achievements of the Party 
Sumas bar Bie would close ALL local me. oe fight 7 Sg a — - matter: oe ond ¢) & Giek ovedeaieulinn i 

: ees POPS side enhower still in- ur discussion on the Marxist} ieee” ans a 
® The stated policy of the state press grows out of the pressing site| te Partys errors and shortcom- 


© At this point the governor|sist that he knows of no state off- oe 
government, according to the legis-| w uation that has arisen and that 8°: 


| rding to 7 ould’ woo the inhabitants away|cial who seeks to defy the Supreme 
lation, is to maintain segregated/ from any such integrationist lead-|Court? | threatens the very existence of the The party chairman also said 
EE Mapas ae , — |°a new Browderism is' developing 


— schools, but the enrollment; — 
) 


oard is instructed to assign pupils’ a e @ |in the Party.” Foster wrote: “Some 
to schools for ‘reasons “other than! OG les to UC omp MCE 2: while repudiating Brow- 
In Lies of Another Stoolie 


race.” This phrase is to get around der’s crassest forms of bourgeois 

the Supreme Court’s decision while reformism and his ultimate reneg- 
WITH THE spectre of Harvey 

Matusow, recanting informer, still 


violating it. ) : | ‘acy from Communism, would -re- 
© If a Negro child objects to his | surrect. what was ‘good’ in| his 
|haunting the Department of Jus- 
tice, the government rushed to the 


assignment he must first appeal to systera.” 
~~ Court last week with a 


ae 
' 


’ 
: 


* 


DENNIS SAID the draft resolu- 
tion “provides a sound political 
direction for our Party.” Referring 
to recent discussions Dennis said; 


“In the signe of this re-examina- 


tion and the important changes 
proposed, we stress the. basic eon- 


verdict last week, “It will have a 
far-reaching effect on informers 
everywhere. Something of this kind 
ought to have been done years 
ago. 


Division. Rankin told the Supreme 
Court they still believed what 
Mazzei testified to in the Pitts- 
burgh trial of Nelson and four 
others, on March 26, 1953, but 
that he had tampered with the 
truth so often since, they felt com- 


appeal to a hound for redress of 
grievances.) The governor, then 
tries to. use his powers of persua- 
sion (or intimidation) to get the 
— student to accept the 


. 
WHILE the Communist Party, 


the governor for remedy. (This is: 
voluntary downgrading of an in- 


the same as telling a rabbit he can 
5 os 
card's decision. If the governor former witness in the Steve Nel- 


fails then the student can go 
through federal courts al] the way 
to the Supreme Court. (By this 
time—two years it is estimated—it 
is hoped the Negro student will 
have become mmtiger a: 2 

© Suppose the student wins in 
ceurt the right to attend an in- 
tegrated school? Now the governor 
has the right to close the school 
and presumably the - enrollment 
board will assign the protesting 
student again. (Imagine the brain- 
power which went into this devil- 
ish scheme to thwart the aspira- 
” tions of little children to be edu- 


* 


son case. 


Within a matter of days before 
oral arguments on two major Smith 
Act cases before the court, and on 
the same day that Matusow was 
sentenced to five years for perjury, 
the government urged the justices 
to remand the Pennsylvania case 
for a hearing on the credibility of 
Joesph Mazzei. 

Yet a top government official 
not directly connected with the 
Matusow trial in New York de- 
clared with relief to a reporter for 


and its defense counsel in numer- 
ous Smith Act trials, have contend- 
ed all the government witnesses 
were liars, the petition filed in 
Washington on Se t. 28, shows 
the government itself setting forth 
a long list of statements by Mazzei 


pelled to make the motion in the 
interests of truth. 


Frank Donner, attorney for the 
Pittsburgh defendants, in an an- 
swering motion filed last Monday, 

(Continued on Page 5) 


cept of our Party as an American 
workingclass organization—demo- 
cratic, unified, militant—based on 
the principles of scientific re 
on our scientific application 
Marxism-Leninism to the condi- 
(Continued. on Page 12) 


in subsequent appearances and 
pleading they obviously are not 


credible. 
The Department of Justice peti- 
tion is signed by Solicitor General], 


J. Lee Rankin and Assistant Attor-loany woakra 
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the New York Times after the jury: 
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ow a Kentuckian Shook Off Bigotry’s Chains 


Mazzei 
| (Continued from Page 4) 
requested the court to hear the full 
: r ment on the Pennsylvania and 
bY 


ornia cases, as scheduled for 
Oct. 8, before it ruléd om the D of 


J petition. 


James H.: Dolsen, veteran Daily 
Worker correspondent. 

Rankin, Solicitor- General told 
the Supreme Court, in the D of J 
motion that on June 18, 1953, be- 
fore the Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee, then chaired by Sen. 
Joseph McCarthy, Mazzei testified 
that one Louis Bortz had told him, 

He asked, moreover, that if the} Mazzei, that he had been “selected 
case were remanded to the district} by the Communist Party to do a 
court in Pittsburgh, it be remakded job in liquidation of Sen. Joseph 
not for a hearing on one witness’; McCarthy.” 
credibility, but for a new trial. On July 2, 1956, Mazzei testified 

* |in Miami at a disbarment proceed- 

INTERESTINGLY, the govern-|ing against Lee Sheiner, attorney, 
ment’s anxiety to do its own ex-|that he and Sheiner had discussed 
posing of at least one of its infor-'a plan to import Bortz, “a strong- 
mer-witness' lying, comes —s ‘arm man for the Communist Party” 
a political campaign in which to Florida to “knock off” a judge 
Harry Truman has’ smacked down|who was tough on Communists. 


| 


; 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. — To witness crowds of Americans booing and menacing Negro 


school children in Henderson, 


Clay and Sturgis is a shameful sight, but saddest, perhaps, 


is to realize that workingmen and workingwomen, trade unionists too, are among them. - 
I spoke to some after the White Citizens Council meeting in the Henderson County 
courthouse. There I discovered that they included a minority of men and women who 


are regarded as staunch unionists in their locals, but talk to them of race and the 


blind as Samson was after the 


y are as 


Philistines pouged out his eyes. 


This is the story of one, Kentucky-born and Kentucky-bred, who shared my horror. 
“Looking at them,” he said to me afterward, “I could see myself a dozen years back.” 
I asked him if he could trace the course of his enlightenment on this question and 


he replied thoughtfully that 

He stands some six feet 
hair is sandy and he comes from 
Anglo-Saxon stock. He had been 
reared on a farm down-state and 
had six years of schooling. “Most 
of them in the crowd,” he said re- 
flectively, “haven't had any more 


he believed he could. 
high, has the lithe, angular frame so many here have, his 


here his father worked from dawn learned it overnight. - 

to dusk growing tobacco. He had * 

worked in the fields and the coun-| HERE he met some other radi- 
try is in his bones. “I get excited|cals like the Pole of Muncie, and 
every time I smell the hay and the one day he asked one where he 


Ww 


attempts to revive the “spy” hoax,' As a result. of the proceeding the and here they were swallowing all| breeze in the morning,” he said got his ideas. “He didn’t seem to 


by implication downgrading two attorney was disbarred. 
of the original spy, era informers, | 7 
Whittaker Chambers and Elizabeth} OTHER ITEMS SET FORTH 


* Bentley. 


that stuff about the Negro children 
in Washington, D. C.” 
He remembers Sunday sermons 


as we drove through the fresh, roll-| have much- more- schooling than 
ing green acres along Route 41..___| me; he was only a man like me, 
Hard times hit the farmers in 29d I wanted to know what he 


in the government plea for a hear-|in the little wooden Methodist) the early 30s and his father lost his| knew. [ knew he didn’t get them 


. And only last week Sen. Irving ing on the credibi ity of the man} Church at the cross-roads A mile! farm. “When my hard-working trom the Chicago hewspapers he- 
M. Ives (R-NY) blasted the use of}who has been informing to the/or two from the ten-acre farm 


Dr. Bella Dodd, without mention-' FBI on eae activities in West- 
ing her by name, in condemning ern’ Pennsylvania ‘since 


1942.| motion to set aside a verdict that 
the Senate Internal Security (East- items certain to raise the question,’ he was guilty of adultery and bas- 


land) subcommittee’s attack on!“Why was the D of J silent for so tardy, that when he peladed guilty 


New York State Attorney General long?” follow: 

Jacob K. Javits, now Republilcan’ In‘ the Miami hearing he testi- 

candidate for the Senate. fied he.and the party made plans 
Sen. Ives on Sept. 25 said Javits 

“was the object of one of the dirtiest 

a nastiest smears known to man-| W 


sentatives. He himself went 
ashington to beat up a Senator. 
His testimony that he often was 


Mazzei's testimony ‘directly in- paid $1,000 a month in expenses 
volved Benjamin L. Careathers,| by the FBI. 
Negro Communist leader, and’ 


_— —— a @~.— - - 


; 


~ Western 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


Even bitter foes of the’ Polish government have been formed to admit that the 
Poznan trial has been fair and open. Readers of the N.Y. Times on Oct. 1 may have 


rubbed their eyes to see a head-: 
line on page two: 


POLES MAKE GOOD 
FAIR TRIAL PLEDGE 


This was the consensus of West- 
ern observers, some from govern-! #' 
ments which have appropriated sions will not be the basis for con- 
funds to stir up revolt against the, Vichons. 
Polish regime. | | 

It has been clearly established 
that no participants in the workers’ 
demonstration at Poznan are be- 
ing held for their ‘protests against 
bad working conditions. The prose- 
cution has stressed again and again 
that only persons charged with 


fendants pleaded guil 
not gui 
ing the 


policeman. The court has 


* 


35 years old are charged wi 
assaulting the military training sec- 
tion of the Poznan Agricultural 


; 


liceman to death, rioting and ran- and stealing property. 
sacking stores or public establish-| uring the trial of the second 


ments are being tried. group one of the defendants Jan- 


A DRAM saan desecmabration|* Suwart made an impassioned 
outburst in explanation of why he 


of the Polish government's deter- 
‘mination to eliminate violations'stcle. He did this in explanation 
of law by law enforcement agen- of a previous conviction for theft 
cies came at the very beginning|in 1953. He shouted: “Poverty 
of the trial. Prosecutor Alfons|drove me to steal. My father was 
Lemon said his office had received'sent to jail and that made my 
and acted on complaints from Poz-|mother go out of her mind.” His 
nan citizens against methods of|father had been a Communist, 
interrogation used by the police) Suwart said. . 
against the accused. « | The prosecution subsequently 
This investigation revealed the|tried to introduce in evidence the 
prosecutor | told the court, that!criminal record of the defendant's 
inspermissible methods” had been|father. But the court turned this 
Bow: by police and that as a re-|down. The prosecutor said that in 
sult five senior police (militia) of-|view of the “evasive and often ly- 


_ ficers had been removed. Among!ing” statements of the accused 
‘about the case of his father he 


wanted to submit the records of 
a Warsaw military court in 1953. 

The court after considering the 
motion rejected it and sa 
father’s crimes did not concern 


others are under arrest and 10 
are still being investigated. 

_. Two trials were being held simul- 
. taneously. In one court three young 
men, ages 18 to 20 are being 
tried for murder of a corporal in 


to assassinate Senators and Repre-;the Miami hearing. 
to| 


the 


His claim of Oct. 2, 1953, in a munist Party member for 11 ye 


Observers Concede 
| Poznan Trials Fair, Open 


in attacks on the county court and | and a child. Evidence was then in- 
Poznan prison. Two of these de-|troduced showing that no women 
ity and onejor children were killed June 28 


ty but all admitted strik-|or 29 the two days of the riots. 


: 
’ 


lalso made it clear that confes- ducting vigorous and sustained ef- 


IN THE OTHER court nine tion. Thus one of the lawyers, 


prisoners, eight under 22 and one|Witold Trojanowski asked — the 
th court to call the delegation from 


‘college as well as prisons and mili-|the de 
such .overt acts, as beating -a po-'tia stations, and plundering shops pants in that action, or in the 


' 


on Nov. 14, 1952, it was on the | factory. 


FBI's request he so pleaded, false-| 
ly. His repetition. of the claim in 


- 


His swearing on Jan. II, 1955, 


that John P. Mullen, former may-| 
or of Clairton, Pa., now Political; 
Action Director of the United 
Steel Workers, had been a Com- 
ars. | 


_ = - —— a eee er ee 


’ 


The defense lawyers were con- 


forts in behalf of the defendants. 
They tried to connect the defend- 


ants with the workers demonstra- 


the factory that had tried to nego- 
tiate the workers grievances. 


The an pointed out that 
endants were not partici- 


strike, but in the deeds of violence 
accompanying the riots that broke 
out later. Trojanowski replied: 

“A special atmosphere was cre- 
ated, pushing the defendants into 
crimes. You cannot simply -cut off 
the workers’ demonstration from 
the rioters’ action. We cannot ad- 
mit the prosecutor's -point that in 
one part of the town there were 
only decent strikers and in another 


only criminals.” 
* 


THE PROSECUTION replied 
that the holligans and criminal ele- 
ments had merely hid behind “the 
screen of the demonstration.” 

In summing up, the prosecution 
called for severe punishment not 
as “vengeance for the murder of 


’ 


the policeman, but to show that it] pe 


is forbidden in Poland to torture 
and kill a man.” 
The prosecution also said the 


pappy lost his farm I learned then C@use. I read them too. He didn’t 
that sweat isn’t enough to keep out|$¢t them from the radio because 
of the poorhouse.” My friend andj! listened to it too.” ° 
two brothers wound up in-Muncie, This man loaned him some books 
Indiana, where they worked in a and gave him some newspapers to 
|read. Among these newspapers was 
Here, for the first time in his! this one. Among the books was one 
life, he associated with workmen by Angelo Herndon which taught 
of other nationalities, Italians,| 4m more about the South and Ne- 
Slavs, and about this time, the|8t¢s than he had ever known: an- 
unions began to come in and he other was a book on trade unions 
became a union man. Working, >Y William Z: Foster; & third,’ he 
talking, swapping ideas, meeting)'emembered was Albert . Maltz’ 
and picketing with men of various! Underground Stream.” Each had 
origins, some who still spoke with| its lasting impact, I could see. 
the accent of the Old Country, he} He came to regard this news- 
discovered that they were as good|paper as imperative reading. He 
and true union brothers as he re-| had his grievances: ‘too much of it 
garded himself to be. “But no Ne-/is written in a language ,he found 
groes happened to work in the, hard to understand. And he ean- 
plant, perhaps a janitor or sweep-| not see why that is so. “Its ideas,” 
er.” He still retained, then, a stub- when I talk them, aren’t so damn 
born bias against Negroes. “Like complicated. But somehow when it 
these people here.” — gets down on paper it gets that 
7 way. Though he hasn’t seen this 
newspaper in months, people don’t 
seem to circulate-it like they once 
did, he looks for it wherever he 
goes. 


j 


IN THE course of time he be- 
came the pal of a man whose folk 
came as immigrants from Poland. 
“He was a quiet fellow, but don’t 
rile him up. I learned more from * 3 
him than any man I ever knew. A} NOW IT IS true, I added in the 
lot of the fellows came to him for course of our talk, that this news- 
answers because he always seemed paper has pioneered in this area of 
to know more facts than we did, American life, as it has in others. 
and he was a reading man.” 'And American history since the 

The Pole read a lot of news- early 30s, the hard-forght labor 

pers and magazines, “even and political contests of those years. 

ooks, and he said, to me one)|brought similar ideas to millions. 
day that the Constitution says all! The ideas of equality existed in 
men are created free and equal.|the day of the Abolitionists, and 
And that is true. But so long as| before, and since. Marxists, I said, 
you ve got bosses over you, you} meant them, and this reminded me 
ain’t free as them and you ain’t/of the old Negro spiritual which 
their equal.” says that many who talk about 

“One day,” my friend continued, | Heaven ain't going there. Marxists 
“I made a remark against Negroes,' believe in it and try ardently to 
and this fellow took me up on it.) practice it. Therefore they have 
The Polish fellow said he could! left an imprint on their time and 
prove all races are equal; his own|}0n no few Americans such as this 
experience taught him that, afl it) Kentuckian. | 
was backed by the books he read' . I suggested that today one need 
on the question. I remember listen-|not fortuitously meet Marxists as 
ing to him hard, and liking him a!he did to be hastened along Free- 
lot by. now, for he was one of the: dom Road, though it undoubtedly 
best. union men. I didn’t argue too! helps. Millions today could join the 
much. But I wasn’t convinced.” j|crusade for equality whereas, a 

’ generation ago, only a_ handful 

THE Kentuckian heard pay was carried the honorable banner. 
better in Chicago and he moved on! ca 
to work in the packinghouse plants| THAT is true, the Kentuckian 
where he came to know Negroes.| said, but he hoped that the trade 
His story is rich in incident and de-| unions, the church, and other 
tail, for his is a race of story-|mighty institutions would practice 
tellers, but the account is too long)more of what they preached. He 
for this telling: in short, he discov-|said the people down in Clay, 
ered that colored men were sterling| Sturgis, and Henderson are not 
union brothers. damned. “They can learn as I have 

He learned much about organiza-; learned. But teaching, and the 
tion from some of them, and after| leadership, has got to " 


ir|cision, most racists hacked 


This, in brief, is the story of the 
i whose | 
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DULLES STANDS GUARD OVER IMPERIALISM 


Behind Suez Oil Crisis: Revolt in Asiaa 


By ART SHIELDS 


OIL will be the biggest war booty if the guns start blazing at Suez. 
OIL—230 billion barrels in the deserts of Arabia, Iraq and Iran. OIL— 
seven times as much as lies underground in America. OIL worth hundreds 
of billions of dollars. Yes, OIL is behind the western war moves in the 
Eastern Mediterranean, admits Fortune Magazine—the journal of the 


. N — \) 
-— .~ ’ W ’ a 
An Egyptian Peasant Woman 
article on “Oil East of Suez.” ... 


plutocracy—in a ta 
The oil fields may 


e nationalized next. That is the fear 
that haunts the rulers of Britain, France and America and} 


the oil magnates on the board of|~~—_ 


the Suez Canal Co. And that is| Rockefeller Foundation (with its | 
the | hundreds of millions of dollars of 


Rockefeller Secretary of State, was/0il stocks) before he became Amer- 


thinking of when he threatened war] ica’s foreign policy chief. He rep- 
resented the« Rockefeller clan on 


what John Foster 


the other day. 


Dulles made this threat to mil-| Various corporations. And» he is 


Dulles, 


A Copt, Old Egyptian Stock 


'we list in another column. 


—_—-s | 


’ That was done in Iran in 1951. 
But the nationalization didn’t stick. 
The* government that did it was 
weak. The rotten, semi-feudal re- 
gime of the Shah had not been 
swept away. So the exploiters came 
back after a bloody counter revo- 
lution. 


BUT THE oil men, whom Dul- 
les and Eden and Mollet represent, 
fear the next attempt will be more 
thorough. They fear nationalization 
will come after Republican revolu- 
tions sweep the kings and sheiks 
away, like King Farouk of Egypt. 
And this fear is shared by such 
Suez directors as the oil. magnates 


All these Suez oil magnates are 
closely linked with the Rockefeller 
interests. 

Sir Hubert Heath Eves, the Brit- 
ish Oil King on the Suez board is 
also tied up with the Pittsburgh 
Mellons in the 1,100,000 barrel-a-| 
day oil field in the Sheikdom of 
Kuwait. | 

And together the Rockefellers, 


| | y two 
Rockefeller ® 


But the British report 
big demonstrations ies Egypt and 
its nationalization policy by the 
impoverished masses of Iraq. The 
Baghdad Government may fal. 
And the Rockefeller companies, 
which have a 23% percent interest 
in Iraq’s oil riches, are alarmed. 


The 20 to 80 billion barrels of 
oi] underground in this desert 
kingdom may yet belong to the 


people. 

In Iran the Rockefeller firms 
have a 2] percent interest today. 
Other American oil firms have 19 
percent more. The Americans won 
their share by their help in the 


1953 counter-revolution, when’ the| #~ 


Government ministers, who sup- 

rted nationalization, were killed 
. firing squads. And the Ameri- 
cans share their control with Bri- 
tish and French companies that 
are represented on the Suez Canal 
board. 

THE biggest American 
wealth is in Arabia, however. 

The 1,100,000 barrel - a - day 
fields of the little Kuwait Sheik- 
dom (between Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia) are exploited 50-50 by Bri- 
tish and Americans together. The 


oil 


Africa 
of doves 7 


to death = all unions are 


of the biggest anti-im- 
perialist demonstrations came in the 
Bahrein Island Sheikdom off Saudi 
Arabia this summer. Here British 
military power is married to Ameri- 
can money. For the island’s rich 
oil fields are exploited by two 
Yankee companies (Standard Oil of 
California, a Rockefeller outfit, 
and the Texas Co.). 

BUT THE Rockefellers’ biggest 
Mid East stake is in Saudi Arabia, 
where the wells flow nearly. 1,100,- 
000 barrels a day. Here three 
(Rockefeller) Standard Oil ‘firms 

(Continued on Page 10) 


OIL MAGNATES ON 
SUEZ BOARD: 


Some of the Suez directors’ ofl 
interests are listed below: 


SIR HUBERT HEATH EVES 
(British): Former Chairman of 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil (now the 
British Petroleum) Co, Is an ally 
of the Rockefellers in Iran and 
Iraq and of the Pittsburgh Mel- 
lons in Kuwait; 

VICTOR DE METZ: Director 
General, the French Oil Co., and 
Director of the Iraq Petroleum 
Co. An ally of the Rockefellers 


Mellons and the Suez oil magnates | London company—British Petrole- 


try to smother the Moslem peoples’ | um—is represented on the Suez 
movements with the help of goy- | Canal board by its former chair- 


lions of listeners. He was speak-'rattling the saber for the Rocke- 
ing on the CBS “Meet the Press” fellers and their allies when he 
program. And he said that war threatens war against Egypt today. 
might have to be the answer to} Rockefeller allies in the Mid-|ernment terror. pee. And the Americans 50 per- 
. Egypt in the Suez crisis. ‘East include the French and Brit-| Thus the oil companies use King} cent is owned by Gulf Oil, a fief of 
" ish oil magnates on the Suez Canal/Feisal of Iraq against the labor| the Pittsburgh Mellons, who are 

DULLES’S war threats were'company board. For these Suez|movement. Trade unionists are jail- Rockefeller allies. : 

_ carefully worded. But they were Canal directors are partners of the|ed or shot with the oil companies’} The Kuwait fields .are perhaps 
terribly real, none the less. “I don’t Rockefellers in the oil fields of| blessing. And King Feisal’s govern-|the world’s richest. There are 40 
think,” said Dulles, “that you can Iraq and Iran and elsewhere. And|ment props up he evil Baghdad/billion barrels or more _ under- 
expect to go on forever asking na- they're deadly afraid that the peo-| military pact. And this is done with| ground. The sands are so fat that 
tions not to resort to force.” ple will take a lesson from Egypt)|the backing of the Iraq Petroleum|the drillers have never struck a 


in Iraq and Iran. 

F. HOMOLLE: Director the 
French Oil Co., with interests 
in Iraq and Iran. 

VICOMTE DE ROHAN: Pres- 
ident, the French Oil Co. 

ERNEST MERCIER: Director 
the French Oil ‘Co. 

YVES DESPREZ: Director the 
French Oil Transport Co. 


ne 


_ That seems to be his idea if’ the 
Jingoes go over the brink. But the 


- Nixon is Only a heartbeet from the 


these Mid-Eastern 


-Does ‘this mean war, the inter- 
viewer asked. And Dulles re- 
plied: “It may have to come to 
that.” 

A war against Egypt and its al- 


and nationalize the oil too. 


EOP! 
Pe ees oe oo 


lies would not be: a war for the 
right to.use the canal. Dulles lies| 
when he calls that the issue. The’ 
Egyptians have promised that right 
to ships paying the tolls. Nor would 
it merely be a war to get back the 
$30,000,000 annual dividends the 
canal shareholders used to net, The 
stakes are bigger than that. For 
this would be an imperialist war 
to crush the Asian-African revolu- 
tion. 

It would be a war for Oil and all 
the wealth of the East. But for Oil 


most of all. 
* 


we rae a Sik > Spa 
‘ Cnn Vihes _ ’ “—— ? . . : . - > 


Co., which dominates the govern- 


dry hole. And British troops oc- 


is, 


As Nixon Waits in 


Wings 


DULLES might let the British 
and French do the dying at first. 


fires may burn American boys too. 
For there are danger signals afloat. 
The Navy has rushed more Marines 
to the Eastern Mediterranean. And 


Presideney today. And one can’t 
forget Nixon’s advice to send 
American boys to the Indochina 
war two years ago. Nor the fact 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


WHEN RICHARD NIXON, Leonard Hall and Karl Mundt were vying with each 
other in goading Adlai Stevenson to come clean and tell the world how he stood on Alger 
Hiss NOW, none was more pious than Sen. Mundt. The South Dakota Senator, that 


wide-eyed, bland talking smoothie 
who acted as the real impresario, 
letting Chairman J, Parnell Thomas 


that Wall Street’s stake in the Mid- 
die East is much greater than its’ 
stake in Indochina. | 
These Mid-Eastern riches are 
twice as great as Wall Street realiz- 
ed last year. For the latest Ameri- 
can estimate is 100 million barrels 
bigger than that of 1955. It was 
made by Wallace Pratt, the retired 
chief physicist for the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. His report 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy gives the “proved” Mid- 
East oil reserves as 230 billion 
barrels (compared to America’s 30 
billions),. The total may go higher 
after further geological studies. 

_ This, says Fortune, is “the largest 
single treasure, translatable into 
billions of dollars, still left in the 
hands of weak . _ + mations.” 


‘ FIFTY-EIGHT percent of this 
fantastic treasure is in the grip of 
American exploiters today. The 
Rockefellers are the biggest of 
| grabbers. And 
Dulles, it must be remembered, is 
a creature of the Rockefeller inter- 


ests. | 
Dulles was chairman of the vast 


> as ® 


for conspiracy to commit espionage, 


take a back seat while the then new 
Rep. Richard Nixon did his stuff, 
in the Whittaker Chambers unveil- 


ing the summer of 1948, professed! pe 


to being shocked at ex-President, 
Truman's recent comment that the 
Alger Hiss case was a “red herring.” 

Mundt, now a Senator, was even 
more imperious than Nixon in de- 
manding that Adlai Stevensogn re- 
buke Truman by saying that at 
least, the Democratic Presidential 
hopeful thought Hiss was guilty— 
which Stevenson: subserviently did. 

In the process Mundt bragged a 
bit. He reminded Stevenson that 
the House committee ‘of which 
he and Nixon were mem- 
bers back tn 1948, had “exposed” 
Hiss and brought about his con- 
vgiction. . | 

BOTH MUNDT and Stevenson 


may be assumed to have forgotten| they 


Hiss was tried not for spying or 


but for perjury, by a weary 
jury which but,a few days before 
it went out of existence was ad-' 


Ham Actors Ready New 


ment. not to indict Whittaker’ 


Chambers. 
The grand jury obediently omit- 


ted indicting Chambers, and about! 
‘Hiss was in Lewisburg, Pa., pri- 


three days later indicted Hiss for 
rjury. Chambers, subsequently 
in Hiss’ trial explained why he li 
to the grand jury in saying he knew 
no one in his Washington “under- 
round” who committed espionage. 

t was, he said, just that he hated 
to hurt Hiss. 

In the furore which followed Har- 
ry Truman’s candid reply to a TV 
forum inquiry in Milwaukee re- 
cently, stating his belief Hiss was 
no “Soviet spy,’ both Stevenson 
and Sen, Mundt found it conveni- 
ent to forget. Stevenson said 
“nothing had happened” since 1952 
to change his opinion stated then. 
that the verdict was OK by him. 

And Sen. Mundt easily slipped 
back into his 1948 act. At that 


time he and Nixon pretended -that| 


were terribly surprised when 
Whittaker Chambers a red be- 
fore them yy ne a regi 
things about Alger Hiss, presi- 
dent. of the C - -Endowment 
for International Peace, who up to 


jured by Nixon, in a public state-1947 was-a State Department 


official. 
It was not until a number of 
years later—during the McCarthy 


committee-Army hearings, when 


son, paying the price of candor 
demanded by the witchhunters in 
1948, and in 1949, when he was 
tried—that Sen. Mundt unmindful- 
ly revealed what a ham act the 
1948 show had been. 

He revealed that in 1949 he had 
seen the files on Hiss well in ad- 
vance of the July and August 
hearing. They had been shown 
him by a State Department em- 
ploye. 

In spite of all that was said to 


the contrary “at the time, and what 

Sen. Mundt said recently, the 

Chambers story about. Hiss had 

oye Pao nae tigcosie “secret” in 

; ngton many years . 

viously, . wid 
* 


AS FAR BACK as 1946 J.-Ed- 


e the. House. Appropriations 
Committee when. it was interested 
in alleged Reds in the State De- 


Hoover testified in secret be-| 


Deal Spy Story | 


‘advisable to tell young Hiss that 
the stories circulating about him 


in Con came from the FBI 
and that he'd better go talk to 
them—which Hiss did. 

Chambers and the committee 
would have had it seem that he 
first revealed some of his story to 
Assisiant Secretary of State Adolph 
Berle in 1939. 

But according to the Hearst ~ 
poss (Journal-American, Nov. 11, 
.1953) rizing and excerpt- 


tment. Even James S. B 
+ ee se of State in 1946, felt. it 


ON THE WAY 


GOP Hopes Center on 
Undecided Negro Vote 


By ABNER W. BERRY 


THE ANOMALY of a 
‘Democratic Party composed 
of real democrats and real 
Dixiecrats has won some. 
minor beachheads for the 
Republicans among Negro vot- 
ers. Adlai Stevenson's pre- 
campaign declarations for “mod- 
eration“ on enforcement of the 
Supreme Court's desegregation 
rulings d'id 
not harm the 
Republica n s; 
nor were GOP 
chances 
dimmed by 
the refusal of § 
the Demo- 
cratic C o n- 
gress to. pass 
a single civil 
rights bill. 

The actions of Stevenson and 
the civil rights zero served up 
by Congress, plus the weak civil 
rights plank in the Democratic 
program, are charged to the 


presence in the party of men 
like Sen. James O. Eastland of 
Mississippi, and others of similar 
, mind and character. Thus, al- 


though the Republican record is 
alle bad on civil rights, there 
has arisen among some Negro 
leaders the demand to “turn the 
rascals out.” 

The New York Amsterdam 
News early declared for its sup- 
port for President Eisenhower's 
candidacy and is supporting the 
Republican ticket down the line. 
In Chicago, Rev. J. C. Austin, 
pastor of Pilgrim Baptist Church, 
one of the city’s largest congre- 
gations, has come out for the 
Republican ticket. This is ac- 
companied by attacks on the 
South Side's Democratic Rep. 
William L. Dawson by ,the 
NAACP for his lukewarm atti- 
tude toward civil rights legisla- 
tion. 


nations most influential Negro 
politicians and one of three Ne- 


gro Congressmen. There is also 
added to GOP campaigners in 
Chicago the voice of Dr. T.R.M. 
Howard, the Negro leader who 
was forced to leave Mississippi 
because of his outspoken integra- 
tion stand following the Till 
murder case last year. 
* 


PERHAPS THE GREATEST 
GOP. prize comes from Okla- 
homa. There Editor Roscoe 
Dungee, of the Oklahoma Black 
Dispatch, in Oklahoma City, is 
calling for the reelection of 
Eisenhower under the slogan 
“A REPUBLICAN PRESIDENT 
AND A REPUBLICAN CON- 
GRESS.” Dungee, well-estab- 
lished as a militant and _inde- 
pendent civil rights leader in his 
state, cites the domination by 
Southern Democrats of Congres- 
sional committees as one of the 
reasons for his vigorous GOP 
campaign. 

Now the Black Dispatch has 
been followed by the Baltimore 
Afro-American, which up to now 
has maintained its staunch New 
Deal tradition. In its Sept. 29 
issue, the Afro calls on its read- 
ers to elect a Republican Con- 

ess to keep out of power East- 

nd and Georgia’s Herman Tal- 
madge. The editorial recognizes 


that “colored Democrats may be 


Rep. Dawson is one of the 


EASTLAND 


appalled” by the suggestion, but 
limits its alternatives to either the 
Democrats, with Eastland and 
Talmadge, or “to elect a Re- 
publican Congress.” 

These Republican gains among 
Negro voters accrue from the 
fact that Southern Democrats, 
heading Congressional commit- 
tees, have helped to kill every 
single civil rights bill. More- 
over, the ascension of Mississip- 
pis James O. Eastland to the 
chairmanship of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee under the 
seniority rules, has given the 
Republicans a slogan: “A Vote 
For The Democrats Is A Vote 
For Eastland.” Reports of the 
National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, as 
in the case of Chicago's Rep. 
Dawson, has not hurt the Re- 
publicans any, it should be 
added. 


All of this has ben carefully 
noted by that old Republican 
standby, The Pittsburgh Courier, 
whose editorial columns have 
been fulsome of praise for Eisen- 
hower and Nixon. 


* 


THESE ARE THE beach- 
heads of the Republican Party 
among Negro voters, or, more 
properly, among Negro leaders 
and spokesmen. For it was re- 
ported by Stewart Alsop on last 
Sept. 19 that Negroes in slum 
areas indicated they were voting 
Democratic because Democrats 
were for working people. Work- 
ing class Negroes, Alsop re- 
ported, placed civil rights sec- 
ond. to economic issues. 

With the aid of a _ public 
opinion expert, Alsop sampled 
the Negro vote in a _ typical 
Northern industrial center and 
found that while the sentiment 
was overwhelmingly Democratic, 
there had, nevertheless, been a 
downward trend. In 1952, 78 
a of the Negro voters had 

eclared for Stevenson and 22 
percent for Eisenhower. . This 
year there were only 63 percent 
for Stevenson and a drop to 20 
percent for Eisenhower. Seven- 
teen percent of this year’s voters 
were undecided as to candidates. 


* 


THIS 17 PERCENT, it would 
seem, represents the rise of the 
sit-it-out and what's-the-use vot- 
ers. They would protest against 
the do-nothing Democratic Con- 
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‘For Little Ol’ Me?’ 
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—Atlanta Constitution 


This is how a Southern newspaper comments on the civil 
rights planks of Republican and Democratic parties. The cartoon 
originally in the Atlanta Constitution was reprinted as part of the 
national monthly resume of Southern attitudes toward school de- 
segregation, -in the September “Southern School News.” 


gress by skipping the Presiden- 
tial candidates altogether. It 
also seems that these are the 
voters the GOP is determined 
to corral. In order to do so it 
has to overcome the known fact 
that civil rights suffered the 
same fate under previous Repub- 
lican’ Congresses as they have 
under the Democrats. 


It will also have to hide the 
fact that the Southern “Citizens 
For Eisenhower” movement in 
the South is dominated by the 


worst die-hard racists. And who 
does not remember the alliance 
between Northern Republicans 
and. Dixiecrats which blocked 
labor and civil rights legislation 
in mamta caste Con- 

Many of the leaders who have 
declared for Eisenhower are 
aware of this record. But in the 
absence of the possibility of an 


alternative protest vote they are 
seeking to protest by: punishing 
the Democrats for broken prom- 
ises. Dungee, in the Oklahoma 
Blaek Dispatch, intimates as 
much by telling his readers that 
the election of a Republican Con- — 
gress in 1956 will prevent Eisen- 
hower coming to the voters in. 
1960 blaming the Democrats for 
not having passed needed civil 
rights legislation. 

While the Republicais have - 


gained beachheads among Negro 
voters, the majority seem to be 
still in the Democratic column. 


But the considerable number of 
those who are still undecided 
could become the margin of vic- 
tory in a close vote in the key 
states. The issues, according to 
the surveys, are economic ques- 
tions, civil rights, foreign policy 
and peace, in the order of’ their 
importance. 7 


———_ 


1st Amendment Liberties Tested in Appeal of Southerner 


7 ‘ wi : “ od Ho , 
WASHINGTON.—Perhaps the most important “new” question before the Supreme) and Scales cases in the hope! PARADOXICALLY in the Scales 


Court during this term will be the constitutionality of the’ membership provisions of the | that the Supreme Court vill up-icess,. thé Coast of Apgeal Sus 


= ° . . 
Smith Act. Thi will be argued orally before the court Oct. 8 in two cases which it has hold the conviction and affirm the| tained the membership clause on 
agreed to review. In one of the . ..1\ constitutionality of the member- the grounds that the clause “is 
cases, arising in Chicago, the de- ship section of the act. ‘nothing more nor less than a statute 
fendant is Claude Lightfoot, Ne- A victory in these cases would, denouncing and making criminal 
gro Communist leader, who was give the department a green light a conspiracy to overthrow the 
sentenced to five years. In the legally to proceed with prosecu- government by force and. violence. 
other, the defendant is Junius Irv- tions of a number of individuals What the court ignored was that 


ing Scales, a young white South-'uel Blum and John Hellman. whom it could not hope to convict Scales had not been indicted, nor 
devoted considerable manpower 


erner from North Carolina, who| In addition membership indict- of advocating the forceful over-; prosecuted, for conspiracy to over. 
was sentenced to six years. . .|ments are still pending against and its best talents to the Light-|‘hf°w Of the government, nor of throw the government. . As Scales 


“conspiring” with others to do so. attorneys pointed out, he had beef 
The wording of the membership convicted of a crime for which he 
clause makes the job of the de- had been neither indicted nor 


partment relatively easy. It merely, tried. 
requires that it establish to the 
satisfaction of the judge and jury, But this confusion is not due 
that the individual has become a to the stupidity of -the Appellate 
member of an organization “know- judges. It arises from the peculiar 
ing” that its purpose is to teach, nature of the membership clause 
advocate or encourage the over-;which cannot be squared with the 
throw of the government by force|First and Fifth Amendments to 
and violence. ‘the Constitution nor to previous 
Since Congress has made a Supreme Court interpretations. 
“finding” that the Communist Party | In the Dennis case, for instance, 
is such an organization, the depart- the Supreme Court upheld other 
ment and some judges have con-|provisions of the Smith Act on the 
cluded that all that is necessary; grounds that they required: proof 
is to show that the defendant was of specific intent to overthow the 
‘ja member of the party. government by force and violence. 
Telford Taylor, former Brigadier;in the Vinson decision, the court . 
General and one of the leading) set forth the elements of peoen in- 
prosecutors. in the Nurember \clading intent, which it. eld was 
trials, has pointed out in his brief essential ‘to the constitutionally 
to the high court on behalf of his, valid application of the law. | 
client, Junius Scales, that the mem-| The membership . clause, .how- 
: clause “offers the ‘ever, does not proof of in- 
tent,.and_ Taylor. argues that this 
alone is enough, the rule 
in the Dennis case to make it un- 
constitution, = 


Pending in. lower courts are|Eugene Dennis, John Gates and: 
several other prosecutions under|other defendants in the original ' 
the membership clause of the|Foley Square trial and have not! 
Smith Act. The defendants include} been dismissed despite the lapse 
Dr. Albert Blumberg, John Noto,'of eight years. 

* 


Max Weiss, Michael Russo, Eman- 
THE JUSTICE Department has 
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TV VIEWS 


By BEN LEVINE 


LIFEBUOY SOAP intro- 


duced a new program at the 
opening of television's fall 
season—the Adventures of Sir 
Lancelot, on Channel 4, Mon- 
davs at 8 p.m. .- 

The soap tie-ing 
with King Ar-Ba. 3 
thur’s Knights of RF ae 
the Round Tables % 
has’a_ glorious) ae 
precedent. Read-B\ 2 
ers may  recallf#ieey 
advertise- 
ments for Per- 
simmons Soap 
that the Connec-3 
ticut Yankee put 
his medieval knights whom he 
converted into his sandwich men 
men in Mark Twain's version of 
the King Arthur romance. 

The Connecticut Yankee’s action 
was intended as a “furtive, under- 
handed. blow at this nonsense of 
knight errantry,” and it was also 
predicated on the theory that clean- 
liness would bring education and 
freedom. 

The makers of Lifebuoy, of 
course, are dedicated to the simpler 
ideal’ of making money, and the 


the 


education or entertainment in the 


Lancelot program that comes with 
their commercial is for them only 
a necessary evil. 

Except for the soap ad, the TV 
Lancelot story has no other similar- 
ity with Mark Twain's book, except 
that in both both cases the: magi- 
cian, Merlin, is portrayed as an 
ofd fraud, 

* 


- YET the new television program 
was, in its inauguration, a good, 
workmanlike job: There was the 
proper. amount of iron clanging, 
and the musical setting, while it 
could stand a little variety, was 


successful in manufacturing a medi- 
ev~' mood. Narrative unity was at- 
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LATE 15th CENTURY Ger- 
man etching of St. George slay- 
ing the dragon and rescuing a 
captive princess. 


tained by borrowing, from the tale 
of Tristan and Isolde, the incident 
of the broken sword, and the adul- 
terous affair between Queen Guine- 
vere and Lancelot was delicately 
foreshadowed. 

The lines were spoken clearly, 
if not vigorously, by young knights 
who seemed to be of draft age. 
King Arthur's countenance, with its 
neat beard, mingled. nobility. with 
just the right amount of stupidity, 
so that he looked like what Tenny- 
sons Guinevere called him: “A 
moral child without the craft to 
rule.” . 


Lancelot is rather young for the 
part, and I, would have wished a 
more queenly Guinevere with more 
chiseled features (like~ Mary 
Astor's). 

It remains to be seen whether 
the TV screen can bring us some 
of the*beauty and poetry and pas- 
sion, which poets like Tennyson 
and Edwin Arlington . Robinson 
found in Sir Thomas Mallory’s 15th 
Century tales. 


IT MAY be that some of the com- 
pasa oa 


’ 
t 


days when 
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Love in a Knight Club 


knighthood was in flower, as Mark 
Twain did when he kidded the iron 
pants off these fashion boiler- 
plates, or as Cervantes did 250 
years before him. 

‘It is fair to point out that Sir 
Thomas Mallory was himself not 
above coloring his noble stories 
with mundane mischief. 


Saintliness unlimited is to be 
found in Tennyson's, “Idylls of the 
King” and Wagner's “Parsifal,” but 
old Sir Thomas could give our 
modern novelists pointers on pas- 
sion. He rarely lets-his audience 
forget that the gdlden-haired lovely 
captives in giants castles were not 
content with mere rescue, and 
there were many pleasant diver- 
sions for the rescuers before they 
galloped off like Heigh-Ho Silver 
to the next ‘instalment. 

Lancelot, in Sir "Thomas _Mal- 
lory’s ancient book, barely enters 
the pitture when he is pursued by 
the tour madwomen of Charvot. 

And then there is that combina- 
tion of lust and beauty in Mal- 
lory's chapter called “Lancelot and 
Elaine’ with its “Measure for 
Measure’. plot telling how Elaine 
sneaked into Guinevere’s bed and 
became the mother of Sir Galahad. 

‘This narrative is an excellent il- 
lustration of Engel’s remark (Origin 
of the Family) that “the first form 
of sex love that historica!ly emerges 
as a passion. .. the chivalrous love 
of.the Middle Ages »« « Was by ho 
means .conjugal love. On the con- 
trary, in its classical form .. . it 
steers full sail towards adultery.” 

I am afraid this unabashed tale 


vill be too much for TV, and that 


we shall have to be content with 
Tennyson s “Elaine the fair, Elaine 
the lovable,” who worshipped Lan- 
celot from afar, wept over the 
shield he left behind him, and died 
of anemia and unrequited love. 

* 


SIR THOMAS MALLORY was 
no dreamer of idle dreams. He 
fought in the civil wars of the 15th 
Century that broke the power of 
the lords and laid the foundation 
for the Tudor monarcy. He wrote 
his stories in prison, and it is sur- 
mised that he died there. 

Old records show Sir Thomas 
was_accused of theft, rape, cattle 
raids and extortion, for the honor 
of inventing the political frameup 
can be claimed by no special time 
or special country. He was in poli- 
tics up to his constantly ‘eimaidined 
neck. 

And his politics gets into his 
Stories, adding interest to tales in 
which mayhem ‘grews monoto- 
nous. The TV Lancelot might ac- 
quire adult status if it looks in the 
old books for the evidence that 
these tales are not as timeless or as 
placeless as they appear to be, with 
their mythical Camelot and the 
wizards and witches, but that they 
reflect Mallory’s absorbing inter- 
est in politics and economics of the 
age immediately preceding Shakes- 
peare s. 

For example, Arthur is crowned 
king, in MaJlory’s opening chapter 
only after the barons’ ‘resistance 
is quelled by the Commons, who 
cry out, “We will have Arthur unto 
our king . . . who that holdest 
against it, we will slay him.” 

And when the quest for the Holy 
Grail has thinned the ranks of the 
Round Table, and the love affair of 
I.ancelot and Guinevere has com- 
pleted the ruin of Arthur's reign, 
the final chapters of the Morte 
d’Arthur mourn the passing of the 
age of iron clothing, in much the 
same poetry with which Homer por- 
trays the passing of Achilles. 

The people desert King Arthur, 
says Mallory, who explains, “Then 
was the common voice among them 
that with King Arthur was never 
any other life cut war and strife.” 

* 


MARK TWAIN, in another age 
and other conditions, had his 
Connecticut Yankee lose the final 
battle for a roughly parallel reason. 
This Yankee found that though he 


had truth and science on his side, . 


and though he could fight with 
gunpowder and electricity, he lost 


when he was isolated from the peo o Bs 


‘7 


First Home of 


By DAVID PLATT 


_A BIT of movie history was 
made last wek when Mayor 
Wagner dedicated New York 
City’s ultra-modern, two mil- 
lion dollar movie production 
center at 221 W. 26 St. 

For it was at this very spot that 
Jesse Lasky, ex-gold miner and 
music hall cornet player 40 years 
ago founded the Famous Players 
Lasky which eventually became 
Paramount Pictures. 

Recently, too, such old New York 
movie studios as the Biograph and 
Edison in the Bronx and the Vita- 
graph in Brooklyn were reactivated 
after decades of silence. 

Feature length sound films are 
now being aad there as well as at 
the new 26 St. plant where the first 
of 12 features contracted by one 
aha ae for distribution by RKO 
1as been completed and will soon 
be ready to be circulated to the 


theatres. 
-_ 


WHAT'S behind this upsurge of 
movie activity? 


LIONEL BARRYMORE 
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In Edison’s “Black Maria” ‘studio, above, at Fort Lee, N 
Jersey, the first “peep show” movies were made. The roof w 
open to sunlight and the studio turned on wheels to follow the sun! 


New York has always been first 
in the production of commercial 
subjects, documentaries, education- 
al shorts, newsreels and movies for 
television. | 

Now the Mayor and his associ- 
ates are making a concerted drive 


to get a greater share of peg or 
feature production .and they feel 
they have something very attractive 
to offer to producers at the citys 
new film center which is in the 
heart of Manhattan and is fully 
equipped with two sound a 
each 37 feet high, with 10, 
square feet of area and a third 
stage, nearly as large as this is be- 
ing completed on the roof. 

At the dedication ceremonies the 
Mayor spoke of the return of the 


movie industry to New York. He ' 


was referring to the period before 
World War One when New York 
and not Hollywood was the chief 
center of American and world 
movie production. And Hulan Jack, 


Manhattan Borough President, 

minded his audience of city dig 

taries, film producers ‘and ney 

paper men that New York was t 

first to show movies commercial 
* 

YES, the first screenings te 
place at Koster and Bial’s M 
Hall at Herald Square (now the s 
of Macy's department store) on t 
night of April 23, 1896. | 

Here's how the N. Y. Times 
the following day described t 
showing: | 

“When the hall was darker 
last night, a buzzing and roar 
were heard in the turret and 
unusually bright light fell upon 
screen. Then came into view t 
precious blonde young persons 
variety stage, in pink and bk 
dresses, doing the umbrella dan 
with commendable celerity.” 

They were followed by scen 
of the angry surf breaking on 
sandy beach near a stone’ pi 


_ —_ —— 
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A Trip 


ONLY YESTERDAY, space 
travel seemed to most people 
a fascinating but fantastic 
idea. Few but astronomers 
and romantic lovers took any 
interest in the Moon and the 
planets. 


Today the 
techniques has 


ai of rocket 
yrought within the 


realm _of practical feasibility the. 


construction of a composite, multi- 
stage rocket that could fly beyond 
the range of the earth's power of 
gravity and either become an arti- 
ficial satellite of our planet or leave 
it altogether. 
Practical work is already in prog- 
ress in various countries towards 
creating an artifie¢ial earth-satellite 
and scientists and engineers are 
sketching out plans for the subse- 


by Rocket Ship to 


quent stages of this offensive on 
the cosmos—flights to the Moon, 
to Mars, and to Venus. 

An interesting plan for an expe- 
dition to the Moon was proposed 
recently by Soviet scientist Y. S. 
Khlebtsevich. An authority on ré- 
mote control, he has suggested ex- 
tensive application of this scienc 
to the problem of interplanetary 
travel. 

This is how Khlebtsevich pictures 
such an expedition: 

With a roar of its mighty en- 
gines, a giant aircraft, its broad 
wings outstretched, runs along the 
ground and shoots into the air. Its 
speed rapidly mounting, it’ soars 
higher and higher, and before long 


it sheds the broad wings, which. 


were only needed for the take-off, 
as well as the piston engines turn- 


ing the propellers. Only short, bach 
swept winglets remain, making t 
craft look tike an arrow shot hig 
into the sky. 

The uniflow air jet engines no 
start working, imparting even grea 
er acceleration to its climb; a 
when it reaches the upper, rarefie 
strata of the atmosphere, the space 
craft switches on its liquid jet em 
gines and discards even the littl 
winglets, now no longer needed 
either. | 

There comes a point when th 
rocket ship attains a speed of abo 
six and a half miles per second, A 
this speed it. travels round the 
earth like a new Moon, making th 
full journey along its elliptical orbi 
in something like eight hours. Thi 
initial rocket is unmanned. Its cabit 
houses only instruments and appar 
atus, all automatic and radio-co 
trolled, and these instruments aré 
constantly “tuned” to the earth 
ready to receive any order it may 
send, | 

* ‘ 

IN TIME this order comes 
When the rocket is at the topmos 
point of the ellipse, the engine: 
are switched on again, adding an 
other mile per second to its veloc 
ity. This causes a tremendous spurt 
that brings the rocket out of it 
“stationary orbit”; a body moving, 
along it in an equatorial plane -al- 
ways remains over the same point 
of the earth’s surface, for here itz 
performs its revolution around the 


earth in 24 hours, the time of the 


-earth’s own rotatidn around its axis, 

It is very convenient to have the 
rocket thus stationary overhead, 
This makes it easy to keep it under 
telescopic observation-and to con- 
trol it by beamed radio signals. And 
on this stationary orbit the cra 
is a until it has been refuelled 
for tanks are nearly empty b 
now. : 


ustry Bids for Its Return 


“which amazed the spectators” and 
then came a burlesque of a boxing 
match between a tall thin comed- 
ian and a short fat one. The con- 
cluding portion of the program con- 
sisted of an allegory called The 
Monroe Doctrine and a skirt dance 
by a tall blonne. It was all “wonder- 
fully real and singularly exhilarat- 
ing, said. the Times. 
7 


NOT only was New York the 


‘home of the first movie showings 


but the ontstanding movie studio 
of its day—the American Biograph 
and Mutoscope Company was lo- 


cated. near Union Square at 11 E. 
14 St. in the first decade of this 
century. 

This was a brownstone structure 
that had once been~inhabited by 
an eccentric millionaire who ac- 
cording to legend, staged cock- 
fights in the ball room. 

It was the studio where David 
Wark Griffith, America’s greatest 


- director, laid the foundation of 


screen technique as we know it 
today. It was in this small labora- 
tory on 14 St. that Griffith in the 
years between 1908 and 1913 dis- 
covered and developed such ideas 
as cross-cutting, closeups, parallel 
action, fadeins and fadeouts which 
are now the stock-in-trade of all 
movie makers. 

There's no telling how much 
further he would have gone had 
he not been shipwrecked ‘by his 
deep-seated prejudices against Ne- 


‘groes and by his .backward no- 


tions. 

It was at ‘Biograph that Griffith 
discovered such future stars as 
Blanche Sweet, Florence Lawrence, 
Miriam Cooper, Henry B. Wathall, 
Lionel Barrymoré, Mae Marsh, and 
the Canadian actress Gladys Mary 
Smith, better known as Mary Pick- 
ford, described in the publicity of 


that every man desires some da 
to have for miself.” : 

Her first movie was “Her First 
Biscuits’ ‘and later she made the 
“Misled Choir Girl” at this studio 
which,. under Griffith, also turned 
out Jack London's “Call of the 
Wild,” Shakespeare's “Taming of 
the Shrew,” a movie of Thomas 
Hood’s: famous poem “Song of the 
Shirt,” Tolstoy’s “Resurrection” and 
othér movie versions of literary 
classics which are today regarded 
as among the best of their time. 

Years later when this historic old 
studio was torn down to make room 
for a jewelry store, not even a 
marker was put up to remind the 
filmgoer of Griffith's tremendous 
achievements here. | 

. 

BIOGRAPH was Manhattan's 
top studio in those early years 
and over in Flatbush, Vitagraph 
commanded all it surveyed. 

Vitagraph was later taken over 
by Warner Brothers. But for a 
decade before World War One 
Vitagraph’s “glass top” gtudio in 
Beaskion turned out scores of films, 


In first Westerns 


ne 
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Reach the Moon> 


their Jaboratory on the 
earth. They are also able to follow 
the readings of all the tank’s in- 
struments and to direct its move- 
ments by radio signals. 

There may be places on the 


those days as “the sweet young girl 


the same way as the refuelling of 
an airplane in the air, which is ‘a 
frequent practice in modern avia- 
tion. A succession of such refueling 
rockets have to be sent before the 
space craft iss adequately supplied 
to continue its flight. And all these 
operations are directéd from a 
single point on the earth. 


The tanks refilled, the jet en- 
gines are switched on again and 
give the space ship a fresh impetus, 
increasing its speed by another half 
a mile or'so per second. Four and 
a half days travel at this speed 


@ brings the ship to the Moon’s orbit. 


It begins to move parallel] to that 
orbit, then succumbing to the 


‘Moon's attraction, starts to fall on 


ee 

Is it going to crash? No, provision 
has been made against that. A sen- 
sitive radio beam follows the rock- 
et and, at a certain point in its ap- 
proach to the Moon’s surface, it 
“turns the craft so that the nozzle 
face forward, switches on the en- 
gines, and the rocket makes a 
smooth landing. 

The flight is-over. But it would 
scarcely have been worth all the 
labor, expense and time merely to 
ship a few tons of dead metal to the 
Moon! What would a flight like that 
contribute to science arid : engin- 
eering? .. - | 
_ Let’s continue to watch our rock- 
et. Evidently the spot where it land- 


_ ed was not quite level, for the sil- 


_ 


: . 


2¢ 


4 
4 


| 


of war is 


& > 
a 
a 


— | : : 


|. very ship gives a slight lurch and 


turns over on its side. As it does 
so its body opens down the middle 


and from inside it, leaving broad 


tracks onthe dusty surface of the 
Moon, a little —_ tank emerges. 


NO INSTRUMENT or symbol 
this little tank, but a 
- nstrument of science 


peaceful 
tackling the riddles of the universe. 
Inside, it has automatic instruments 


- for stud —. conditions obtain- 
tripod above it is a television cam- 


: the temperature, 
jonof the rocks, ete. 
wn-a revolving telescopic 


jing that come with- 


tists in 


Moon where a_ landing rocket 
would not meet with disaster, and it 
is the tank's job to investigate the 
matter and find a suitable landin; 
ground for the rockets that wil 
follow. 

We see it clambering over a 
ridge of rocks and crawling along 
the edge of a deep fissure in search 
of a crossing. At last a level space 
lies before it, and here the tank 
comes to a halt. This will be the 
first airport on the Moon. The 
tank's signals now act as a radio 
beacon for a succession of rockets, 
which land within a radius of a 
mile or two. As yet the rockets 
carry only instruments, fuel, equip- 
ment, stores of food and water, but 
no crews. 

It is only when these rockets 
have brought everything needed 
that the tirst manned space ship 
will arrive. The crew will at once 
asume possession of all the prop- 
erty delivered. In a cave in the 
nearby rocks they will put up the 
inflatable houses: the fuel too will 
be stored in caves for protection 
from meteorites; the instruments 
will be set up, the heliopower sta- 
tion started. Subsequent automatic 
rockets will replenish the expedi- 
tion's supplies and also deliver the 
fuel for the notin os ae 


. 


FUNDAMENTALLY, there is 
already nothing impossible about 
the idea of creating a rocket ship 
which,’ with refuellin 


tionary orbit and a booster stage 


for original acceleration in the 


earth’s atmosphere, could reach the | 


Moon, land on its surface, and, after 
again refuelling there, make the 
return journey. e : 

Nor is ‘there anything impos- 
sible about: producing the’ ship's 
automatic: apparatus, radio = con- 
trolled fiom: the earth. Consider- 
ing the latest achievements of radio 


-“guch!. as) ‘transitors, 
£ _ : «reg and miniature 


at the sta- 


maany of them crudely done stories 
of the city streets and slums. 

Vitagraph also gave the world 
the studio's foremost star—the ro- 
tund and happy-go-lucky comedian 
John Bunny who was one of- the 
delights of my early youth, 

One could go on and on about 
those early movies iin New York 
and across the Hudson at Fort 
Lee, N. J. where Thomas Edison’s 
‘Black Maria,’ a queer looking stu- 
dio made out of tarred paper, tacks 
and spit turned out Fred Ott’s 
“Sneeze” in 1893 and “The Kiss” 
with John C. Rice anad May Irwin 
which was the first movie kiss and 
the first closeup shot. The film 
evoked the first demand for movie 
censorship. 


Later came the “Great Train 
Robbery’ — the first story film. 
The leading role of the cowboy 
bandit in that production was 
played by a man named George 
Barnes who was well known in 
his time as a [4th St. music hall 
actor. 

Pearl White, star of the world- 
famous “Perils of Pauliine” which 
thrilled the kids on our block ev- 
ery Saturday afternoon at two was 
a product of New York's film stu- 
dios. | 

Mabel Normand, Chapliin’s first 
leading lady, got her start in a 
series of “Betty comedies at Vita- 
graph. 

One could truthtfully say that 
the majority of the stars of the 
silent era served apprenticeships in 
the thriving N.Y. motion picture 
industry of 40 years ago.*And if 
one had the time to track down 
the early history of the movie com- 
panies now operating out of Holly- 
wood he would find that every 
one of them had their origiins in 


‘and around New York. 


Who knows—maybe the pendu- 
lum is getting set to swing back 
again. 


— — 


parts, this apparatus will weigh 
very little. Besides, the bulkiest 
part of it (electronic computing ma- 
chines, powerful radio transmitters) 
will remain on the earth, and only 
apparatus to carry out orders will 
be installed in the rocket. 

Nor, again, is there anything im- 
possible in the scheme for an auto- 
matic radio-controlled tank. It is 
sometimes asked whether a radio 
beam would “reach” to the Moon. 
The answer of wireless engineers 
to that is a confident “Yes.” Calcu- 
lations made by the Soviet research- 
ers L. I. Mandelstam and N. D. 
Panalexi as far back as 1928 show- 
ed that radio signals could be trans- 
mitted to the Moon and their 
“echo” received back on the earth, 
And in 1946 radio signals reflect- 
ed from the Moon were received 
for the first time in Hungary and 
the United States. 

But of course it is quite a dis- 
tance from the fundamental possi- 
bility of such a stupendous under- 
taking as a flight to the Moon to its 
practical materialization. 

Y. S. Khlebtsevich believes that 
a flight to the Moon on the plan 
he proposes’ can be made a reality 
within five to ten years from now. 
And then aerials on the earth will 
register not faint, barely detect- 
able radio waves reflected from 
the Moon, but the clear signals 
from a rocket that has landed there. 
It will communicate the first re- 
sults of the investigations and de- 
terminations and signal across the 
cosmic ‘void: 

“The trail has been blazed!” 

MIKHAIL VASILYEV. 


) GLatvomer, Ord, 
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In this studio at [1 E. 14 St., New-York City, was developed 
the art of D. W. Griffith and Mary Picktord. American Biograph 
Company had its studio here between 1908 and 19135. 


- 
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THE ANTIC MUSE, edited by R.; It is pleasant to re-read -b. B. 
P. Falk. New York, Crove Press.’ White's parody of Walt Whitman 
1.45 and Samuel Hoffenstein's brilliant 

(paper) takeof* on T. S. Eliot's “The Waste 

R. P. I ALK has collected some) Land,’ but it iS possible to he 

prime examples of American par- somewhat astonished that the fore- 

ody, satire and literary burlesque,! most parodist of our time. is not 
dating back to Benjamin Franklin represented at all. ‘ 

— — to Faulkner, Wolfe He, is, of course, Ira Wallach, 

an mingwavy. zs 
° ‘the half-mad author of “Hop-a- 


As Mr. Falk puts it, parody is : 
“both a form of literary humor and | Long Freud, “How to Pick a Wed- 


a branch of criticism.” for when|lock and_ other, insanities. . ‘His 
it is skillfully done: it not only| shrewd destruction of Hemingway 
: jis far superior to. Cornelia Otis 
Skinner's attempt at the same. 
—W.R. 


mocks the original but it also il- 
luminates the original's strength 
and its weakness. 
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- Letters from 


Readers 


7, 1956 


‘The Clewe expressed tn the letters printed below do not neces- 
our own. However we are glad to present their opin- 


dons ond invite others to write $0 this column. 


Welcomes Morris’ 
Article on Unions 
Dear Editor: 

I just read George Morris’ 
column in the Sept. 23rd issue of 
the Sunday Worker, and I think 
the general content is excellent. 
I am not getting into his argu- 
ment with “Arthur,” nor do I 


~ know of some of the things he 
alludes to. (Such things did not 
filter down into the Petersburg 
Reformatory). But I do know 
how strongly I disagree with the 
past.tendency on the part of 
too many Communists to make 

the union officials the main 
enemy, and not the boss. Let's 
hope it is a past tendency ... 
wav past. 

Certainly, union officials are 
not beyond criticism. Only the 
most naive person would reject 
the idea that the corporations 
are constarily pressing to get 
their “friends” in te the trade 
union movement at every level 
from shop steward to union pres- 
ident. 

Only a few. years ago, the 
Textile. Union discovered that 
the head of the union negotiat- 
ing .committee for the entire 
American Viscose chain was a 
company agent... not stooge 

. agent. 
And I'm for the sharpest kind 
of arguments with the honest 


officials (who are in the great . 


majority) with whom we may 
part ways on various issues, in- 
cluding that all important issue 
of Socialism. 

But speaking in general, I see 
only one correct way of criticiz- 
ing or disagreeing, with union 
officials or union policy, and that 
is within the framework of 
fighting the boss .. . of fighting 
the monopolies. Keep it that way, 
and we'll never isolate ourselves 
from the workers, we'll never be 


put in the position of appearing 


4 


munists, Just the same, I wel- 
come this a painful up- 
heaval. Not. I enjoy the 
punctured self-esteem and all 
that, but because I see this as 

ing us off from a rapid ap- 
proach to oblivion, or even worse, 
the living death of a Socialist 
Labor Party. 

I think we now have the 
chance to develop as a truly 
workingclass organization, into 
which the militant workers, Ne- 
gro and white, and the honest 
intellectuals from all walks of 
life, will want to come and STAY. 

Fraternally, ’ 


GEORGE MEYERS 
2419 Callow Ave., Apt. 3 
Maltimore 17, Md. 


Berry Right 
On Rebellious Young 
NEW YORK. 


+ 


Dear Editor: 


I liked Abner Berry's piece in 
the Sunday Worker. Aug. 26, on 
“The Young and Rebetlious.” Es- 
pecially pertinent is his sugges- 
tion that juvenile delinquency 
has its origin in adult delin- 
quency. 

And I think he is right in re- 
garding any adolescent, rich or 

r, as a potential delinquent, if 
is drives and moods are not un- 
derstood and compensated for 
by his elders.- And, of course, the 
genuine love and devotion of 
parents for their young is a most 
powerful factor in solving youth's 
problems. Where this is lacking 
the tragedy is incalculable. 
{ am convinced, however, that 
the over-all aims of American 
education are the source of much 
capitalist America tends to blunt 


emphasis on individualism in | 


of the exasperation and alarm 
that is expressed in the current 
discussions of the rebillious 
young. There is continuous over- 
emphasis on individual achieve- 
ments in the struggles to get 
ahead in this modern world. In- 
deed, there is constant reiter:- 
tion of the platitudes about so- 
cial service, and of the necessity 
of attaining the good life by 
means of making one’s self so- 
cially agreeable to his neighbors. 
: * 


” THE incessant, high-powered 
We and the adolescents are con- 
stantly reminded that anti-social 
behavior leads to ruin. 

But this good life which our 
educators, editors, preachers, and 
other law-abiding citizens taik so 
much about is a life-salvation that 


to save the souls of all of way- 
ward mankind; but they insist 
that we must first save our own 
souls. And the emphasis is al- 
ways that each is responsible for 
his own salvation. 


But we progressive people 
know that the adolescent, as well 
as the rest of us, must develo 
a social responsibility that wi 
make of him an organic, use 
part of society. And working- 
class youth can, and do, readily 
acquire this responsibility when 

iven the opportunity, and read- 
ily gain new concepts of the 
limitless possibilities of a society 
whose primary objective is to 
achieve the good life for all its 
members. Its success is not the 
sum total of the personal achieve- 


ments of individuals, but the co- 
operative living and working to- 
gether of all of society on a basis 
of freedom and equality. 

In short, the problem of living 
with adolescents in their im- 
pulsive drives for achievement is 
this chaotic world of capitalism 
where personal gain is the over- 
all objective, can be, and often 
is; most exasperating to the best 
intentioned parents and teachers, 
The only way toward a solution 
of this problem is the way to- 
ward socialism. 


CHARLES J. HENDLEY. 


Can't Overlook 
Repressive Years 

PROVIDENCE, R. L 
Dear Editor: 

The letters by Genesand Phila- 
delphian which appeared in. The 
Worker are immature in my es- 
timation. 

They both say in the main 
that our policies reduced our 
membership to a low point. 

There is a grain of logic to 
their letters. We were not as 
astute as Karl Marx and Freder- 


ick Engels were. 
They studied facts in the 19th 


Century. We must study data in 


the 20th Century. 

How can Gene and Philadel- 
phian overlook the repressive ac- 
tivities against our movement. 


All kinds of laws are at their 
disposal. The spirit of no few 
people has been broken. 

We are in the last stronghold 
of capitalism, and if the political 
agents of Finance Capitalism 
did not believe the Communist 
Party had a potential in this 
country the terror would lessen. 

I consider Eugene Dennis, 
William Z. Foster, Pettis Perry, 
honest and sincere leaders of our 
movement. They have made their 
share of errors. The only people 
that don’t make them are peo- 
ple in wax museums. 

Personally, I don’t have the 
answer, the discussion that is 
now going on, will help in that 
direction. 


I want to remind Gene and- 


Philadelphian one thing. Fo 
years ago there was not a social- 
ist government in the world. To- 
day, over one billion people are 
living under that system. 

In 1943 the C.P. of Italy had 
a few thousand members, today 
it is one of the largest parties 


in the capitalist world. 
T. V. G. 


Leaders Should Interview 
Rank and Filers 
“-NEW YORK. 
Dear Editor: | 
It is apparent that most of our 
important leaders and writers 
are still attempting to use Marx- 
ist terminology as a magic form- 
ula and as a substitute for a true 
scientific yi sage! Isn't — 
cal that ore writing high- 
sounding articles about what is 
wro a thorough research 
should be undertaken? Why not, 
if you are sincere about improv- 
ing? Why not tirelessly interview 
party members below the level 
of the officers, who may be giv. 
ing an inaccurate picture of what 
has been happening down be- 
low? Why not try to learn the 
opinions of rank and filers, in- 
active members, ex-members and 
unjustly expelled members? 
Shouldn’t we seek out and con- 
sider significant the opinion of 
those who will not or cannot 
compose a letter. Isn't that the 
way we might begin to learn why 
it is that we have not been able 
to attract and hold people, es- 
pecially members of the work- 


ingclass? 
mm 3. 


REPUBLICAN PARTY SPY STORY 


In his first term in Congress 


(Continued from Page 6) 
in 1941 he submitted to the Jus- 
tice Department a list of about 
2,000 Communists including Hiss, 
Harry White, Harold Glasser, all 
in government, and others. 

The Senate Internal Security 
subcommittee has said the FBI in- 
vestigated them all in 1941, pre- 
paring eight reports on CGlasser— 
and thus presumably not neglect- 
ing Hiss either. 

_— Chambers has by this 
time told six different stories as 
to just when he went to the FBI 
as informer, placing it at various 
dates from 1941 to 1945, the In- 
‘ternal Security Subcommittee has 
‘stated publicly that Hiss and 


)ment that he would soon hear tes-; 


OGPU in America.” | 

It never came off, possibly be- 
cause Chambers, whose neurotic, 
axe-grinding manner had made 
Berle suspicious, was too much ad- : 
vertised in anti-New Deal Wash- 
ington circles even for Dies. At 
any rate, Chambers, who Levine 


timony from the “head of the Nixon was named to the Un- 
American i 


and became leading hatchet man, 
Then, when ‘Cham and then 
Hiss appeared before the commit- 
tee in 1948, it was apparent 
well prepared. 


Activities Committe, 


he was 


At long last the political climate 


was such that the Chambers story, 


said was to have been the star,’ which Levine had been trying to 


had to wait in the wings. 
The 1940 Presidential campaign 
came and went. But in 1941, 


vine; callin 


'get the Republicans to use since 
1940, especially at times when re- 
Le- lations with the Soviet Union were — 
on Walter Winchell,) wea 


k, could be used: to lambast 


the columnist, at the Roney Plaza |i} New Deal-Fair Deal. 


hotel in Miami, according to Tole- 
dano and Lasky, “laid before him 


much of the Chambers disclo- 


sures,” 


In 1950, 1952 and 1954 Nixon 


and Sen. Joseph McCarthy (R-Wis) 
were the: two Republicans who 
made most use of the Hiss name 


is held up before us as a possible | White were under. investigation as 


PERSONAL achievement. Of i as 1941. Levine has boasted: “I urged | d the fabricated “spy” stories. 


anti-union, even ee 
been a 
upon Dewey (during the 1944 William Henry Taylor in his- 


This past period 
Even Chambers in his book, 
Presidential campaign) the vital 


——— ee 


very difficult one for all Com- 


course, the Christians urge us 


“Witness,” admits his story was 


loyalty hearings asked, where was 


BEHIND THE OIL CRISIS 


(Continued. from Page 6) 
have a 70 percent interest, while 
the Texas Co. has the rest. 

The exploiters felt secure in 
Arabia until recently. For their 
interests were protected by King 
Saud, an absolute monarch, who 
punishes his enemies with cruel 
deaths. But the oil companies be- 
gan worrying in 1953 when a group 
of workers’ leaders presented de- 
mands for more pay and decent 
living conditions. | 

This has never happend before 
in Saudi Arabian history. And the 
bosses were shocked. They felt 
better, however, when the Govern- 
ment arrested the leaders. But then 
- the 15,000 oil workers struck. 

‘The details of this pioneer strike 
have not been reported outside. 
But it was learned that the strug- 

le was protracted, and some re- 
orms were won. 


* : 

NEW WORRIES came to the 
Arabian oil bosses after the Suez 
nationalization. For King Saud re- 
sponded to popular pressure by 


supporting the Egyptian decision] and 


(He 


had already signed 
os ready signed a peace— 


coexistence agreement with 


LES ee _«——- 


¢ 


ee 
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| Syria and Lebanon, where more 
democracy prevails, are demand- 
ing much bigger taxes from the 
Iraq and Arabian pipe line compa- 
nies that cross their lands. And the 
masses promise to stop the oil flow 
by aggressive action if war against 
Egypt gebins. 


One can understand why Dulles, 
Eden and Mollet threaten war over 
Suez, For the Asian-African revo- 
lution has already liberated India, 
Burma and Egypt, Syria and Le- 
banon, and_ started China and Viet- 
Nam on the Socialist path. 

And this revolution—as it sweeps 
forward—will bring control of their 


.|matural resources to the oppressed 


peoples of the Mid East. 
That's why the imperialists are 
drawing their "2 today. 


THIS WAR can be prevented, 
however. For the Soviet Union 
and China have warned the im- 
perialists of the perils such a war 
will bring to their own regimes. 
The Arab masses and the British 
French peoples have 
their warnings too. But the danger 
is still active and it’s time to throw 


) Aad: bw: the Governments of! 


wow) Dulles-Rockefeller warmongers 


Fm 


given to Naval Intelligence in 1940. 
And hardly less ardent apologists, 
Ralph De Toledano an 


‘ eee ae | 


Lasky, in “Seeds of Treason” admit 
‘Berle was keeping his eye on Hiss 
after 1939. 

Chambers’ first public claim link- 
ling Hiss to espionage came how- 
‘ever, not before the House com- 
mittee, but on Nov. 17, 1948, dur- 
‘ing a preliminary hearing on a 
libel suit against Chambers brought 
by Hiss. It was Hiss who had in- 
sisted on confronting Chambers be- 
‘fore the Un-American committee, 


Hiss who repeatedly chal 
Chambers to repeat his Commu- 
nism charges outside the halls 
which granted him Congressional 
immunity from libel. When Cham- 
bers finally appeared on a “Meet 
the Press” tis panel and reluc- 
tantly repeated his charges when 


needled, Hiss sued. 
* 


MEANWHILE ever since 
Chambers had named names in 
1939 to Berle, including those of 


conspicuous positions in the State 
Department, Levine eager-beaver- 
ed all around Washington with the 


given; Chambers story. 


; 


Victor 
Washington.” Dewey promised to 


need of informing the American 
people during the — of the | 
shocking state of affairs inside | 
raise the question in a speech, but 
didn't, Levine complained. 
* 

BUT ONCE Richard Nixon be- 
gan carrying the ball, things 
changed. 


‘the FBI from the years of 1945, 
when the FBI issued the first of 
eight versions of its “spies in gov- 
ernment” reports, to 1948? 


Even in the: period when 500 


FBI agents were supposedly trail- 
ing Harry White around Washing- 
ton, 
act. But the hunt finally paid off— 
'in headlines. for the GOP. 


no “spy” was caught in the 


after reading of his gm and! 
en 


ged 


Donald and Alger Hiss, then in in-| a 


(Continued from Page 3) a 
it will only be a matter of time 
before Senator Eastland and 
‘other white supremacists in high 
government positions seek to 
throttle the militant Negro press, 
outlaw the NAACP and other 
Negro organizations active in 
the fight for Negro freedom and 
integration.” 

But it would be a mistake to 
believe that all is 


serene, Department of Justice pros- 


HIGH COURT HEARS CASES 


new offensive against the Su- 
preme Court, aiming to subvert the 
court’s decision on desegragation 
and the various other favorable de- 


Negro Women in the South . 
_’ Ready for Major Union Drive 


| GREENSBORO, N. C., (FP).— ee industry in the south has grown by many 
million dollars’ worth in recent years, very few Negro women have received any of the 


new jobs created. Those Negro women who are employed in southern factories work 


for the »most part in unskilled 
classifications. and receive the low- 
est pay. 

According to the 1950 census, 
only 14 percent of the Negro 
women in. the United States are 
in industrial work. Most of them 
work in the North, where there 
has been more industrial oppor- 
tunity for Negro women and where 
some unions have fought for their 
right to .work in factories. More 
than one-half of the Negro women 
in the country—and an even higher, 
— in the South—work as 

omestics or as clean-up women 
in factories, office buildings, schools 
and hotels, 

This: is all the more startling 
when one. considers the thousands’ 
of job opportunities that have been 
opened up in the South in the last 
several years. Here are just a few, 
but they typify the trend: | 

. 


PRES 
ae 
a 7 . , .* 


| 

THE DuPONT CO. has a new 
$24,000,000 factory making dacron 
near Kinston, N. C, The American 
Viscose Corp. has a $60,000,000 
plant near Decotur, Ala., making 
acrilan, a synthetic fiber. 

Along the line of a single rail- 
road, the Southern, 142 new plants 
and 107 plant additions have been 
established in one year. One re- 
porter (Norman Carlisle in Coronet 
magazine, July, 1952) noted: 
“Every business day for the decade 
1941-1951, seven new industrial: 
plants set up shop.” | 

This figure does not include the’ 
giant pulp and paper mills, the - 
new electric companies, the chem-| 
ical corporations—all_ with . their 
millions of dollars worth of plants 
opened or soon to open in the 
South. | 

But no room has been made for 
Negro women in this rapidly ex- 
panding industrial picture. The 
entire southern textile industry is 

_ lily-white. The- Negro woman 
must work as a maid for $12 to employed. About one-third of these 
$15 a week. She must work as\are Negro, numbering a few hun- 
many as 60 hours a week and!dred women who work preparing 
then go home and take care of her the tobacco for use in cigarets.| 
own household and family, These women are better paid as a 

The few Negro women who do|result of past union campaigns, but tto Negro workers, especially to) 
get jobs in southern industry work|they are still among the lowest-| women, are a drag on southern pay 

in the unskilled, lowest-paying| paid in the plant, averaging about!scales in general and a threat to 

categories. In the tobacco indus-|$1.30 an hour. In several tobacco union wage scales in the North. 
try, they are employed in _theloperations Negro women work for One unionist pointed to the $873) 
gy operations, In Suffolk, about $1 an hour under inhuman) per capita income in the non-union’ 

a., Negro women work proces-|speedup. ‘state of Mississippi, in contrast to. 

sing peanuts for candy, for salted) Negro women workers in south- the $2,000 per capita in highly 
peanuts and other products, In the'ern poultry plants have some of|unionized New Jersey. 

Gulf port cities they work as sea-|the dirtiest work under miserable} The AFL-CIO’s southern or- 

food packers, shelling and clean-|conditions. They kill and clean ganizing drive must organize Ne-| 
ing oysters and shrimp. In almost| chickens, with no air-conditioning, groes as well as white workers or 
all large southern cities Negro to relieve the terrific southern heat|its southern drive will be a fail- 
women work in poultry houses!or the unbearable stench. In many ure, a local Negro woman trade 
killing and cleaning chickens for|southern cities Negro women have, union leader observed. The Negro 
the market. They also work in| waged short -strikes for better con-|women of the South are ready to 
laundries and _ hotels. iditions, often without benefit of|join unions and wage militant! 

ONE OF the largest groups of|formal organization. Some _ that struggles, she said. 


A few Negro women worked ini factories during the war. Since | 
the end of the war the skilled or semi-skilled and better paying | 


jobs are closed to them. 


were well-organized resulted in 
better pay and hours. Others re- 
sulted in loss of work and black- 
listing. Unorganized Negro women 
poultry workers average 50 cents: 
an hour, as do seafood packers and 
‘other food processing workers in 
the South. | 

Many trade union leaders recog- 
nize that substandard wages paid 


Negro women factory workers in 
the South is at the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co; in Winston-Salem, 
N. C., where some several thou- 
sand white and Negro workers are 


—— 


AUTO PLANT PROFITS UP, JOBS DOWN 


DETROIT. — Tens of thou- are tossed on the scrap: heap, and,1948 to 96 percent in 1955. 
sands of members of the = ae or have rama FY soe apt i me coe gu 
7 . their unemployment compensation| before taxes of all automobile as- 
United Auto Workers Union and are using-up what tiny sav-'sembly companies increased by 
are being made jobless by the ings they have. $2,488 million. But GM and Ford 
monopoly trend in the indus-} Because of their age and the} together increased their co ra- 
try. The big three automobile| rugged demands for speed on/|‘ion profits by $2,539 million, 
‘companies rapidly introducing au-|#"9 assembly lines, these work-!Jargely at the expense of independ-| 
ahiel Reheat ac ers can find no jobs in auto plants, ' ents who moved from profits to 
re: _—e se Mes "the companies won't hire. workers | losses during this period. | 
parts work, building new plants at over 40 years of age. They willl Streamlining of production capa- 
government expense, and increas- aoe a tgp sage if they are —_ to ny om gr ah hu é | 
ing the s up of the worke ears Of age or less. profit went hand with’ 
left on se ag ” es se developments have pro-|this. Between 1946 and 1956 
The Independents have been duced unparalled riches to Gen-| Ford built 60 new plants and im- 
reducéd to American Motors, teral Motors, Ford and Chrysler. | proved production techniques in 
Studebaker-Packard and Kaiser,|) The monopolization process re-|30 more. GM increased the num-| 
Parts plants by the dozen have veals these facts; between 1948 
Cc up. The best known of and 1955, total passenger Car pro- 


these is Motor Products, that used|duction increased by over 4 mil- 
‘to employ 4,000 people, which|lion units per year. Of this’ in- 
’ closed two weeks ago. are|crease 3.9 million went to two 

Federal Mogul, Federal Trucks, top firms—2.4 million to GM and 

Detroit. Harvester, Bohn Alumi.|1.9 million to Ford. 


num, Murray Body, Standard Steel * 
THE BIG THREE (GM, Ford, 


_ Workers. who have given as|Chrysler) increased their share of 
much as 25 years of their lives|the market from 82 percent in 
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WORLD OF LABOR 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Taft-Hartley and other union de- 
mands;: the program for a high- 


er level program affecting the« 


aged Americans; the struggle 
against the monopolies aud big 
business domination of govern- 
ment; the problems of the small- 
er farmers whose lot has been 
growing steadily worse; on the 
need of health and other social 
legislation; and on civil rights. 
* 


IT IS quite apparent, as the 
campaign progresses, that Stev- 
enson and Kefauver find it neces- 
sary (as a practical necessity, if 
for no otker consideration) to 
lean more heavily on the vast 
unrolling campaign machinery 
powered by the labor movement. 
They put more emphasis on the 
issues the trade unions have been 
advancing than they did during 
the primaries. 

There is certainly a marked 
difference between Stevenson's 
effort to straddle the desegrega- 
tion issues, even run away from 
it, before he was nominated and 
his speech before a New Or- 
leans audience that applauded 
his call for support of the Su- 
preme Court's ruling. 

At least until this writing, with 
five weeks left for the campaign, 
the Republicans have not been 
able to pick up enough steam for 
a real old-fashioned hysterical 
red cry against their opponents, 
or for some other diversionary 
tactic. 

Maine threw them off base a 
little. The Republicans tried the 
old game of screaming “CIO 
money” in that state. The results 
were disastrous for them. The 
trade unionists delivered the vote 
there more effectively than ever 
before. 

If the labor movement keeps 


pressing for the remaining period, 


its influence can decis- 


ive on election day. 
* 

THERE is, of course, the for- 
eign policy issue. Labors influ- 
ence on that issue, on the whole, 
is not a good one. George Meany 
is as busy as ever making 
speeches demanding from both 
candidates a tougher attitude to- 
wards the socialist countries. So 
far, it appears, Stevenson and 
Kefauver have been listening 
more to those in the labor move- 
ment who have campaigned 
more actively for them—people 
like Walter Reuther. On foreign 
policy, Stevenson, too, talks more 
like Reuther whose position is 
not as warlike towards the USSR 
as Meany’s. But whether you 
take Reuther’s or Stevenson's 
position on foreign policy, it is 
not good enough to meet the 
likely demagogy on peace that 
will come from the Eisenhower 
camp at the home stretch. And 
this demagogy can negate much 
of the advantage won on domes- 
tic issues. 

The near unanimity of labor's 
active participation in the cam- 
paign and the emphasis on labor's 
independence — endorsement of 
persons and issues and not parties 
—points to an important historic 
development. There are of course 
powerful Republican leaders in 
the labor unions, But they simply 
cannot, and are hardly even try- 
ing, to build up a mass base for 
Republicans. They are silent. 

The plain fact is that the old 
pendulum theory no longer ap- 
plies to the vast majority of the 
organized workers. They may be 
very dissatisfied with the Demo- 
crats at times, but will not swing 
to the Republicans, except for 
some isolated endorsement of a 
few. The brand mark of big busi- 
ness is deeply engraved on the 
GOP. 

* 


PROGRESSIVES have long 
pointed to the political back- 
or inaction of Ameri- 


prove 


fusing to set up a po 
of their own (as in 
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workers of America are, in ef- 
fect, carrying out their political 
and legislative functions through 
their union. directly. Even 
George Meany, who is by no 


4 


means the most advanced advo- . 


cate of labor political action, 
stresses in his speeches that the 
MAIN fight of labor today is on 
the political battlefield because 
it is there where the attacks are 
mainly leveled at labor. 


The strong emphasis by labor 
leaders that the political work of 
unions is not for a partv, but for 
persons and is based on issucs, 
is in line with:the trend that has 
been developing... We even hear 
“threats” or predictions by some 
labor leaders that eventually la- 
bor will have to go all the way 
and form a new party. _ 

The most aggressive _ labor 
haters of America sense the trend 
and they are. continually train- 
ing their guns on labor’s politi- 
cal action. There is a bushel-ful. 
of bills always pending designed 
to curb or outlaw political ac- 
tion by labor. 


It is this basic trend of de- 
velopment in labor's political ac- 
tion that needs to be borne in 
mind by trade union progressives 

* when they consider their role in a 
political campaign. The first con- 
sideration is to be with the work- 
ers and help the labor movement 
travel all the faster to that high- 
er stage of political action and 

| effectiveness. 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST , 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACT OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 
2, 1946 (TITLE 39, UNITED STATES 
CODE, SECTION 233) SHOWING THE 
OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIR- 
CULATION OF THE WORKER PUB- 
LISHED WEEKLY AT NEW YORK, N. Y., 
N, Y., OCTOBER 1, 1956. 


‘lisner, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
‘ness managers are: Publisher, Publishers 
New Press, Inc. 3 E. i2th St., New York, 
3, N. Y¥.: Editor, John Gates, 
editor, Alan Max, 35 E. 12th St., New York 
3, N. Y. Business manager—none. 


2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be siated 
and also immediately thereunder 
names and addresses of sicckholders own- 
ing or holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by.a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. Tf owned 
by a partnership or other unincorporated 
firm, its name and address, as wei! as 
that of each individua] member. must be 
given.) 


Publishers New Press, Inc., 36 E. 12th 
St.. New York 3, N. ¥.. Charlies J. Henaley, 
3210 Fairfield Ave.. Bronx, N. Y.; Alev 
Kolkin, 105-10 66 Ave., Forest Hillis, L. 1.; 
Grace Hutchins, 85 Bedford St.. New York 
14, N.Y.; Helen Alfred, 230 xiverside Dr., 
New York 25; Vincent Provinzano, 420 W. 
119th St. New York, N. Y.; Ann Rochester, 
85 Bedford St., New York 14, N.Y. 


and other security holders owning ofr 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount 

of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 

are: (If there are none so state.) 
None. 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 inciude, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 


as trustee or in any other fiduciary reld- 
tion, the name of the person, or corpora- 


the statements in the two paragraphs 
show the affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon 


1. The names and adcresses of the pub- | 


Managing .- 


the, 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees 


appears upon the books of the company” 


tion for whom such trustee is acting; aise. 
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Yank Pitching Young, Two Hot Rookies Coming; 


SUNDAY 936 


Many New Faces Will Be Seen at Ebbets Field 


By LESTER RODNEY 


AND HOW DOES next year 


look for. the New York Yankees and Brooklyn Dod- 


gers, now locked in their 2nd straight World Series, their third in the last four years, and 
their sixth of the decade? What hope for the rest of the two leagues to break the “mon- 


opoly,”. and what to fans of 
other teams is getting to be the 
“monotony.” 

Here _is what an _ objective 
look suggests: 7 

Shudder: as you will, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, 
Baltimore, Washington and Kan- 
sas City fans, the champs figure 
‘to be stronger next year with 
a pair of exceptional rookie ac- 
quisitions and a still maturing 
pitching staff. They should be a 


cinch to repeat. 

But Milwaukeé and Cincinnati 
can take heart. 1957 will be a 
rebuilding year for the Dodg- 
ers, a year in which some of the 
most promising young talent 
around will start breaking in 
alongside of the fading regulars, 
but an “inbetween” year ‘in 
which the Brooklyn team should 
be beatable. Should be, I say. 


Let’s tdke the Yanks first. 


First of all, note well that 
while pitchiug was not its — 
point, in ‘56, this is a team wi 
young pitching, and lots of 
mound potential in years to 
come. Ford, Sturdivant, Kucks, 
Grim, Larsen, Turley and Mc- 
Dermott are all under 30, ° and 
if all. improve normally, they 
will be formidable indeed. 

It is a team with a 25-year- 
old super-star in Mickey Man- 
tle who could get even better. 
Slugger Bill Skowron is still de- 
veloping as a hitter. McDougald 
and Martin, the keystone duo, 
is under 30. Berra, at 32, may 
start to feel some of the pace, 
but shouldn't sluff off much, and 
will get more rest from the de* 
veloping Elston Howard. 


This was not one of the old 
“super. teams by any means, 
On the negative side, of the 
World Series starting align- 
ment, 40-year-old Enos Slaughter 
is a stopgap, and Hank Bauer 
will be 35 next year. Fine field- 
ing Andy Carey did not have 
much of a hitting year at third, 
and there is some question about 
whether he will ever be a hit- 
aie 


Ps 


* 

THE MOST significant thing 
Casey Stengel did in the wan- 
ing weeks of the season was to 
play Skowron at third. The bi 
25-year-old slugger is a meas, 
athlete who looks gaod enough 
at the hot corner. And in Casey’s 
mind is the arrival next spring 
of a tremendous rookie first base 
— in young lefthanded 

itting Marv Throneberry, who 
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sibility of an awesome hitting 
foursome, with McDougald mov- 
ing back to second replacing 
Martin. But more likely is the 
leaving of the slick keystone pair 
intact and the blossoming of 
young Mr. Kubek next to Man- 
tle as an outfielder, which is the 
Yanks’ more immediate need. 
Baue#, Siebern, Noren and a 
likely rookie named Martryn 
would round out the picket 
group. 

With these two. exceptional 
rookies coming through, the al- 
ready well stocked Yanks could 
afford to do some of their fa- 
mous package trading fora 
slaatel pitching ace or poten- 
tial ace from one of the weaker 
teams—like Ditmar of Kansas 
City, Abernathy of Washington, 
or one of Cleveland's veteran 
hurlers, 


All in all, the prospect of a 
strengthened Stadium contingent 
is not one calculated to set the 
American League wild with joy, 
or the turnstiles spinning. League 
attendanee dropped 11 percent 
this year while the National rose 


12 percent. 
* : 


TRUTH IS, the two cham- 
pions have the best crop of 
oung players in their respective 
eagues coming up, but the 
Dodgers are the old team with 
more parts conking out at the: 
same time, and Milwaukee and 
Cincinnati are much more viru- 
lent, improving opposition than 
the standstill Indians and White 
Sox below the Yanks. 


A good guess is that Jackie 
Robinson and Peewee Reese will 


be back after all next year, for 
one more. They each had fine 
years though 37 years old. But 
at 38, they and the 35-year-old 
Campanella and Furillo will be- 
gin the process of transforming 
the team, playing part time and 
easing in the “future.” 

You: may see a lot at: first 
base of Jim Gentile, a lefthand- 
ed socker who has been nur- 
tured in the farm system and 
ae 41 homers for Fort 
Worth last year, Gil Hodges, a 
former catcher, may share the 
catching burden with Roy Cam- 

nella.-Charley Neal and Hum- 

erto Fernandez will do a lot 
of cavorting around the keystone 
as the marvellous Reese sits on 
the bench and Gilliam plays 
more outfield. 


.A_ lanky -2l-year-old named 
Don. Demeter, prize outfield 
pr in the chain rated as 
a righthanded Duke Snider type, 
may start playing, and if he hits, 


RE 4 i 
NEXT WEEK... 
Lester Rodney, who cov- 
ered all the World Series 
games for the Daily Worker 
—will write his impressions 
of the Series, with inside 
dressing room slants, etc. 
bes: Ehibe soneethinns then 
s Day, t 
the brilliant role of Italian- 
Americans in sports, 
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could play ‘regularly, either in 
center with Duke moving over, 
or in left or right. Don hit 40 
homers for Forth Worth. In two 
at bats against big league pitch- 
ing after coming up for a fall 
look, he was nervously called 
out on strikes, then on his first 
and only swing unlimbered a 
homer into the seats. He and 
Gentile are players who could 
command huge sums from sec- 
ond division teams if put on the 
market. But they won't be. 


The Dodgers know they have 
delayed the rebuilding process 
and just did- make it this year 
with the old standbys. You won't 
see much of the all-veteran team 
next year. You will see a youth- 
age mixture suggesting the team 
of 1958 which could take the 
field in 1958 something like this: 


Gentile 1b, Neal 2b, Fernan- 
dez, ss, Gray 3b, Demeter, Snid- 
er, Gilliam and Amoros outfield. 
Roseboro and Hodges catchers. 

WHATS THAT? Two new 
names? Right. Dick Gray was 
the Texas nt bs Allstar third 
sacker, a much coveted young 
man who hit .290 with 98 rbis 
and figures to be a Montreal 
year away. ‘Jackson and Robin- 


son can handle the receivership | 


for him in ‘57. John Roseboro 
is a voung Montreal catcher who 
is hopefully looked to as the 
“next Camp,” with much still 
to learn as a catcher, but an im- 
pon hitter who whacked 13 
omers in August when he got 
going, to raise his total to 27, 
third in the league, and is also 
Heet-footed and a fine base run- 
er, unusual for a catcher. 

The 1958 “team of the future” 
will figure on lots of pitching 
from Johnny Podres, who will 
return that spring, Drysdale, 
Craig, Bessent, maybe Koufax, 
and veterans like Newcombe and 
Labine for ballast. - 

A lot of “ifs” to be sure, in 
the Dodger future, since “prom- 
ising’ doesn’t always materialize. 
But’ the potential is there. 
Chances are next year will be 
the in-between season when the 
club won't have what it takes 
to turn back the frustrated 
Braves and power laden Reds 
again. But. that’s a guess too, 
and there isn’t likely to be any 
total collapse with the presence 
of the gallant old timers who did 
it “once more,” probably for 
their own last time. : 
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PEEWEE REESE, who came up in 1940, will be back next 
year at 38. One of the great shortstops of all time, he will probably 
start alternating with Humberto Fernandez, the Dodger shortstop- 


of-the-future. 
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jyou leave school,” he says. “You 


fears America has created an 


contributes to the sagging paunch 
and shaky knees. 

“Americans are getting soft,” he 
says. “They even ride around the 
golf courses in little go-carts. All 
we need now is a mechanical de- 
vice to hit the ball and we could) 
spend all our time on the 19th 
hole.” 
~ The tall, trim Danford, athlete 
director at Florida State Univer- 
sity here, has dedicated himself 
to ae something about the na- 
tion’s physical state of affairs. His 
main concern is resurrection of the 
original game of volley ball which 
seems to have caught on every- 
where but in its native land. 

“It’s the last remaining really 
amateur game and one you can 
play for many, many years after 


don’t have many like that.” 
“At the same time it’s the most 


Foster, Dennis 


(Continued from Page 4) 
tions of our country.” 


“While pointing towards the fu- 
ture,” Dennis continued, “and our 
endeavor to help create the condi- 
tions for the emergence of a broad, 
mass party of Socialism in our 
country based on Marxist princ- 
iples, the Resolutioin stresses the 
historic role of our Party, in 
its past. achievements, confi- 
dence in its ability to overcome its 
weaknesses and errors.” 

Dennis denied that the resolution 
departs from the science of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, saying “we have 
taken into account the 


oe in the. world situation 
which require further development 


of our theory and the modification 


f 


of certain theoretical popositions.” 
Dennis added ‘that American Com- 
munists “interpret and apply the 
theory of Marxism in accord with 
the conditions of our country and 
the experiences of the American 
working class.” 


HE ALSO said that “some of 
our past errors arose from a doc- 
trinaire interpretation of certain 
Marxist-Leninist propositions, from 
attempts to apply mechanically 
some of the oe of Marx- 
ists of other lands and from an un- 
pclentif approach to some of their! 


New York, N.Y., said that addition- 
a! orders of the October issue which 


The publishers of Political Af- : 
fairs, located at 832 Broadway,'. 


Americans Too Soft. 


Need Sports for All 


TALLAHASSEE, Fla.— Dr. Howard G. Danford, an 
erudite athlete’ who can take a lesson from the Romans, 


“aristocracy of sport” which 


miserably mistaught game in the 
nation. A teacher puts 25 or so 
children on a side separated by a 
sagging net, throws out ‘a lopsid- 
ed ball and says ‘go to it.’ No won- 
der people have developed at 
aversion to the game.” . 

Danford believes the heavy em- 
phasis on spectator sports which 
only a few talented athletes can 
play has made the rest of the na- 
tion content to sit back, watch and - 
grow soft. The best and quickest 
way to correct this, he says, is to 
put such sports as volleyball, arch-: 
ery, bowling, badminton, horse- 
shoe pitching and others on a basis 
of inter-scholastic competition. — 

That way, he figures, the coach- 
es will pay more attention to in- 
struction and give each student 
some athletic skill he can enjoy 
through life. 

“The broader the program the 
more boys can find something in 
which they participate,” he says. 


PHILS SIGNING | 


NEGRO PROSPECTS 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Phila- 
delphia Phillies have announced 
the signing of Negro, catcher 
Charles Fields of Calif 


Flectioneering at the Grass Roots: A Survey — 
i ii 


Dakota by the manipulation of the)of the situation as a whitewash. | Many om a are not inclined to:repeal of the South Dakota “Right 
soil bank payments to South * ; accept Cases explanation of why|to Work” laws. This coalition is 
Dakota wheat farmers. They have| CASE’S action doubtless reflects|he was offered the juicy bribe by| working with and supporting Dem- - 
received only about one-half as|the real justified fear that he has|the oil interests last year. Thisjocratic Paryt nominees. 

much per acre in benefits as their|of defeat in the election an Nov.|was disclosed by Case himself.| Further weakening of the Re- 
neighbors across the state line did|6 by Kenneth Holum, farmer, and |It is pretty widely known that big}publican strength arises out of the 
for putting acres into the soil bank|Democratic nominee, for the U.S.|money was thrown into. the state|passage by the last legislature of 
reserve. Senate. in the past by the monopolies to|a new tax law whereby property 

So sweeping is this resentment} With rising resentment in labor|back him for election. valuation for taxation purposes has 


among the South Dakota farmers|ranks and among the unorganized, * almost doubled. This has created 
that U.S. Senator Case has appeal-|against the state right to work Jaw}; SOUTH» DAKOTA, like North'a powerful movement of people. 


ed to President Eisenhower for aland the scandalously low wages Dakota, is seeing a rising alliance of against the Republicans. 

personal investigation of the situa-|paid throughout the state, the sen-|organized labor and organized; Many observors feel that even 
tion. Case branded the Depart-|timent against Case is building up|farmers around the issues of par-|the Democrats may register some 
ment of Agriculture’s explanation because of his anti-labor record. ity income for family farmers and important victories this fall. 


~~ outside chance to toppel one of and food for abroad “instead of;of people’s intervention in, this 
campaign. 


two GOP incumbents because of 
A reflection of this is the make- 


Mii 
nesota the farm revolt and labor strength 
in the meat packing centers. Judd, a former missionary to|"P of Stevenson-Kefauver volun- 
He condemns Judd as a “favorite|China, is however stron among|teer committee leadership. A state 


of Big Business” and anti-labor. _| the gee peg ay in middle ina eats aaa ae Ne- 

ney ‘s votes against; ¥@'@s- Only a tar more aggressive ' UDNSNET. MINNC= 
m. — ety re! ne ae cord | Mabor drive can defeat him. —" eee is ees Ben- 
on civil rights, for more loyalty to| . ° ° net, local NAACP chairman. St. 


Chiang than to the people of his) SPECIAL NOTE should be ~si = sar gr on anyon are 


district, for his votes against the taken of the civil rights issue that chairman. Such representation in 
farmers. has from the outset been second|DFL political leadership is un- 
Robbie is for more economic aid only: to the farm issue in terms| precedented. 
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SIOUX FALLS, $.D.—Revolt of 


the farmers, and other people of 
the state against the economic 


ruination suffered under the Eisen- 
hower Administration has reached 
such heights that this state, re- 
garded for years as safely in thé 
Republican column, could swing 
to the ‘Democratic column. 


The “normal,” powerful swing 
of farmers aways from the Eisen- 
hower Administration, amounting 
to something like one-third of the 
farmers, is accentuated in South 


trict on all major issues. : 
Robbie is demanding removal of ‘bullets and for strengthening the 


the local air-force jet base as aj ~~ 
threat to local lives and homes. 


(Coptinued from Page 3) © The Minneapolis fifth (incum- 

the district. Without a strong)bhent Walter Jydd, known as the 
_ united campaign Anderson can't be/ head of the Chiang Kai-shek “China 
defeated as he has been smart/] obby” in Congress) is the scene 


cr 
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enough to take over the Farmers | of the strongest campaign yet made 
lican Southren Minnesota in the/nesota politics, backed by “pe 
Mi mn r a limb to get out on that Michigan’ politiking a “New Look.” of registered voters, which of them} Now they are moving into the 
has lost the — race and| ary, and CIO political action ithe Vote.” 
Now a big debate has been pro- ple are unemployed here would|000 unionized workers and their| Ue precinct at least twice before help in rural areas. Labor in Michi- 
Eisenhower and just where would tee on Political Education, and the work ; anization. ” 
in these towns le covered by a pre: worked to build organization. The 
ag od : : Res: | 
meeting in Detroit which labor |troit, Flint, Grand Rapids, Pon-|ten precincts has a divisional chair-| with great emphasis on civil rights,,auto workers who have come frcm 
gets anything less than that poll-| organized labor and its allies in this| chairman and they meet weekly. | oration profits tax and aid to the/election workers that labor has put 
| Estes Kefauver, on the contrary, | * 
has reportedly made hay for his CP Po icy ) 
| issues, under the impact of popular . 
: Backs Drive for 
_ (Continued from Page !) towns and villages. 
pol: forts of their organizations in the hes to defeat the Cadillac Cabinet, Communist Party leaders from 
Press reporter queried 40 persons ational committee chairman, and its candidates.” 
: civil right issue. He said the Negro ‘® ™mamtain the Daily Worker. 
a = poem, BOW OF’ pescent were President has been scheduled to! movement, as well as large sections 
| Pennsylvania. tion conference to hear Daily 
3 1- t of the Iowans who! Fc ) : : 
33 1-3 percen Hall's fears were confirmed by|son-Kefauver ticket. It also said| — helm; : S the Na 
overwheiming vote of the Negro) plans for the future, and to de- 
E Republicans had ho ; , 
TH ae ped here 40,000 persons listened pas-| reservations around the _ issue of Bes m 5 ie ws 
OW Many Wii Come Ou is year. of eliminating the daily paper. 
at Kasson, Minn., would be for- | sone eS sive for the Stevenson ticket in the 
ed by Republican wheels on the tion,” want to maintain “a common}: : full backing to the papers 
wiih e a, |Cleveland reception was a repeat 
distributed prior to election day. P pe Wabi se — HEREL: . 
P erease in the number of “passive public discussion on the paper's 
Illinois, the week before. the civil rights and peace issues) LIGHTFOOT’S VIEW was bol- 
drive. Some delegates at the 
onthly decline in the prices re-} | 
yes ates. r ‘the crowds have been large and en-|both major. parties for their lack|that 165,000 Negroes of a poten- 
can speech writers any easier. nae . . 
r ‘clinched the title. | Stevenson has begun to go beyond Democrats, which means that a'the Farmers Union and the Non- 
tween mid-August and mid-Sep- | 
2 3 Both Lightfoot and speakers threatening to carry the state for 


In In- 


Union farm program in large part.|to unseat Judd. 
® Down in traditionally Repub-| Joe Robbie, a newcomer to Min- 
first and second congressional dis-|ized labor and the DFL, is lam- 
tricts the DFL is credited with an' basting Judd throughout the dis-| 
may not be going for Eisenhower. For example. In all towns. and voted in the Aug. 7 primaries, next phase of this mass type o 
Some of them already claim Cobo! ;,, many of the state’s 32 counties,| which are known Democrats, who electioneering. That is “Get Out 
Rees Fees sir 3) Williams is ahead. 'bodies have a working arrange- pe oe © wilons, | Not only will they get out the 
- hind in grass roots organization. Then the fact that 280,000 peo-|ment. This will hols inves 1 000,.,cinet delegate has to cover his or vote in thc big cities but they will 
; ’s back as |*. ag is : Nov. 6. ' ateri it, ah Pes y 
ected ere by Cobos backers give the lie to hes "Peace, Pro+|Tamilies to get into te elections. | negra pena! pas been gan, alone wih the, Democrats 
perity theme. Grass root wise, every precinct t¢ . ee ent ee ee ee 
he speak, Great hesitation exists ae gree United Auto Workers Union. It is! Michi me 
aay arden tex a Cadillac IN THE big industrial cities, De-|cinct delegate from labor. Every) based mainly on - pelts Hey cen ear~ Pager rms 
traditionally fills for rallies with|tiac, Jackson, Battle Creek, Sagi- ‘man. The congressional ClO com-|high cost of living, taxes, unem-}the farms, or work there doing lav- 
over 100,000 people. If the GOP|naw, Muskegon, Benton Harbor, |mittee is made up of the divisional | ployment compensation rates, corp-|offs, are new production lines of 
sters and dopesters will have a/1956 elections have really given| Each precinst delegate has a list Michigan farmers. in motion. 
( e 'the Democratic platform on both| "pp Conference 
ampdaign ticket in the unglamorous job of : 
| ‘half-hour stands in small cities, . pr Caree 
ie erage from win sd ! f. The ability of labor and its | Daily Worker 
h vitching in the southwest : themselves with the political e 
wih e low e St Paul tetera As a result of the private . 
part of iowa. ’ taking of Leonard Hall, Republican} struggle against Big Business and|he noted, deepnded in large part = a fa po ae a 
Keokuk C a. Of these.|1.... . on how the Democrats tackled the te back to the hilt all efforts 
a cacy gh dlc his insistence at the White House; Earlier, the statement’ declared 
, é be feet ceaeiee semamarey Se ties, heithet vitally the sate: Saas vote is decisive for the Democratic don tradig nate roe 
- Sai a fam 10 to speak in Minnesota, Washington! of the farmers and small business, ticket fe Tinols, ‘Ohio, Michigan, 
a , and Oregon. are swinging behind the Steven- Sitch Btevénsee ceciived: the Worker editor John Gates on the 
in 1952 are shifting’ | | condition of the paper and its 
age a . the President's speech in Cleve-|that large sections of the Negro “* ee a see 
: land’s public square on Monday,| people, “despite justifiably deep POP WHO vot mi “~, NM) hate their own views. They 
—— . said, large numbers did not vote.’ | nanimous! “dea 
that Eisenhower's failures to Carry) ely. for ; ‘ost: ake d wd ilies aod tamdlaaie ancoeel ously opposed any 
his 90 percent of parity of 1952 *'Y“'Y> € most part. ihe few) Civil rights and msumMcien support || i . 
OF Sere er P outbursts of applause were initiat-|from labor for Negro representa- and how they vote, may be deci- The conference voted to give 
ten. if the new soil bank re- : : ones 
scones! aid thn sedicieusty| platform behind Eisenhower. The| political front with the labor move-| put oe The eacmngerse pow, he $50,000 fund appeal. and to 
J : 7 7 . . , a ment.” aeciarea, iS RET eg an m-| stimulate participation on the 
. : ‘ : | -— 
The -Department of Agriculture, °" 4 /4rger scale of that which had) tee ) “ 
“ae in pon erectile to - them | greeted his farm speech in Peoria,, LIGHTFOOT maintained that | V°Cets- future, which Gates announced 
for the maximum political effect. Se oa Ol-| would be opened with the fund 
However. the third consecutive) BY general agreement among re-|had emerged at the center of the ste sage e discussion by fig- 
: porters covering the Stevenson tour,| election campaign. He criticized ures from Illinois, whieh estimated " conference started the fund drive 
‘ ceived by farmers for their crops ssiuche _ ball rolling. 
“ not cols the job of the Awe 8 thusiastic—except for baseball-mad of forthright position on the civil tial vote of 450,000, voted in 1952. —— 
‘Milwaukee before the Dodgers|rights issue, but tioted that Adlai More than 70 percent went to the’ tion of the official labor movement, 
Prices received by farmers de- . 
Se ap She Deore may Esl ns cle, ease 
THE WEEK IN LA $ mainly. tially into Eisenhower s lead and i: 
tember according to information BOR AFFAIRS 
published by the Department of 


Agriculture. Even the fact that 
prices paid by farmers for the goods 


they buy eased off a 
by one-third of one percent during 
the same period will not offset in 
-farmers’ minds the soggy character 
o° the market they have to sell in- 
to. Aug : 

Whatever the effect of the Re- 
publican insistence on “prosperity” 
as a major vehicle for GOP vote- 
getting in other parts of the coun- 
try, its benefits in the midwest 

” farm areas are more than doubtful. 


Increasingly the GOP politicians, | ' 


both top leve! in Washington, and 
- Jow-level out in the states, are de- 
-manding that the President do 
__ more barnstorming. Their concern 

for his health long since gone 
‘down the drain in the fave of the 


_ * fact that they are now counting on 


his lity to win the race. 
Tricky Dick Nixon, their main 


drive. Re- 
indicate that 


plane . is hi unde 
tency owed - : Re : 
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THE. 10-DAY strike of 
25,000 Swift & Co. workers, 
in 38 plants in 37 cities, end- 
ed in victory last week. The 


settlement with the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butch- 
tr Workmen and the United 
Packinghouse Workers unions 
provides for wage boosts of 25 
cents an hour in the first two 
years of a three-year pact. Of this 
total, a 10 cents increase goes in- 
to effect . immediately, another 
seven and a half cents on Sept. 
1, 1957, and seven and a half 
cents a year later. The terms fol- 
low the pattern set in the agree- 
ment reached last week between 
the two unions and other major 


meat packers, including Armour, 
Cudahy, Morrell. and Hygrade. 
The two unions are slated to 
merge at a joint convention in 
Chicage on Oct, 24. 
. | * 
BETTER 


than 90 percent of 


the members of the non-operat- 
ing railroad unions have voted | 
for a strike. The joint negotiat- — 
ing committee representing the 
unions will make a new attempt 
at negotiations before the dis- 
pute goes to the next stage with 
the intervention of the national 


mediation board. 
* 


NEW YORK Teachers Union 


(independent) has set as_ its 
teachers’ salary goal for 1957, a 
scale of $5,000 to $10,000, to 
be reached in 10 equal annual 
steps. The union proposed a stag- 
gered plan by which the hig 
school teachers would reach 
their goals first. 
| * 

THE Minneapolis-Moline Co. 
has shut down its 1,300-man 
tractor plant in Minneapolis for 
two months. Earlier in the year 
the company shut down its Hop- 


kins, Minn., plant where. 1,000 


from the various states likewise in-| congressional _ candidates. 
dicated 'a widening labor-farmer| diana, a labor-farmer coalition may 
coalition in several a of the!succeed in helping to wrest a GOP 


country. In North Dakota, a coali-| congressional seat. 
Significant, too, were several re- 


ports of development ‘of an inde- 
pendent electoral apparatus ‘ of 
trade unionists in specific congres- 
sional areas ‘of the midwest par- 
ticularly. This apparatus is back- 
ing Democratic candidates, but is 
doing so independently of the reg- — 
ular Democratic maehines. 

The conference registered the 
fact that Negro representation has 
suffered .a setback in the failure of 
the Democrats to name a single 
additional Negro for Congress. 
The GOP has named .some Ne- 

oes in Negro communities, but 
these are overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic areas. In only one case, ap- 

ntly, has a serious campaign 
Sera behind a GOP Negro 
nominee for C This is in 
the |Cleveland’s 21st district. | 


workers were employed. Produc- 

tion at Hopkins may not resume 

until Dec. 1. Decline in farm 

sales is given by the company 

as the reason for the shutdown. 
* 


THE United Auto Workers 
eneral executive board has con- 
emned the auto companies for 

hiking the price of 1957 models. 
The UAW board declared that 
the profit statements of General 
Motors, Chrysler and Ford mae 

the 


Protein Foods for Health 


By JO LYNNE 
Federated Press 


OCTOBER PLENTIFULS 

Protein foods for main dishes 
and general good health top the 
list of abundant foods for Oc- 


tober. 

Broiler and fryer chickens, 
turkeys, pork, beef, eggs and 
cheese are the headliners. Best 
values in turkeys are the big toms 


but there will be good buys in 
smaHer birds as well. Economy 
cuts of beef are plentiful and 
there is an unusually good sup- 
ply of eggs. : 

Rice, cheese and fresh cab- 
bage are other abundant items. 
Serve plenty of raw cabbage in 
salads or steam it lightly and 
garnish with a tasty cheese sauce. 
i new recipe for meat loaf fea- 
tures cheese for added nourish- 
ment and flavor. 


CHEESE MEAT LOAF 

2% Ibs ground beef; 3 tbs 
chopped green pepper; 22 cups 
dry bread crumbs; 1 small bay 
leaf, crushed; dash of garlic salt; 
2'2 cups tomato puree; 1 cup 
chopped cheese; 42 cup chopped 
onion; 1 tbs salt; % tsp thyme; 


$3 eggs, beaten. 

Mix all ingredients together 
thoroughly, using hands if neces- 
sary. Pack in one or more loaf 
pans and bake at, 350 degrees 
about I +our. 

The above recipe makes about 
24 slices of meat loaf. If you 
have a freezer compartment, 
make two small loaves and 
freeze the extra one. The loaf 
may’ also be frozen unbaked. 
Wrap the unbaked mixture in 
moisture-resistant packaging ma- 
terial or pack in metal containers 
or loaf pans. Cover with lids or 
wrap in packaging material, seal, 
and freeze. . 

When you take the frozen un- 
baked loaf out of the freezer, 
bake uncovered at 350 for 1% 
to 2 hours, or till done. To serve 
the baked frozen loaf cold, first 
thaw in your refrigerator and 
then slice. To serve it hot with- 
out overcooking the meat, slice 
it atid then cover slices with 
gravy or towato sauce. Reheat 
in saucepan or double boiler over 
low flame. 


SAFETY TIPS ON MONEY 

The task of handling family 
finances falls on the homemaker 
in may cases these days. Be 
careful in handling your checks 


because an unusual increase in | 


thefts of checks and forging 
them is reported all over the 
country, 

Don't endorse any check till 
you are ready to saab it. If you 
are going to deposit the check 
and you endorse it at home you 
should write For Deposit Only 
over your endorsement, espe- 
cially if you deposit by mail. 

Your own checks which the 
bank has cancelled and returned 
to you should not be left lying 
around., They can be used b 
forgers to imitate your chec 
signature. 


If you wrote a check and it 
got lost, notify the bank prompt- 
y by phone. Most banks will 
also want a followup letter from 
you to stop payment on the lost 
Cah. wd yy all 

Cash or deposit promptly a 
checks-you receive. ‘Some banks 
will not honor a check that is 
_several months old as people 
may be careless about their bank 
balance and forget about the 


check you have failed to cash 
promptly, or they may be very 
careful and stop payments on 
their uncashed checks if you 
wait too long. 

When you are expecting a 
check .at a regular time, like 
social security or a dividend 
check, look for them in the mail- 
box and take them out promptly 
so you can cash or deposit them 
at once. 

When a check writer a 
your name on a check, endorse 
it first exactly as he wrote it and 
then put your correct signature 


underneath. 


Attention to these simple cau- 
tions may save you money, time 
and worry. 


| pay are a nationwide 


| 


By CLARA BODIAN 


7 Equal Pay for Equal Work 
5 --A Campaign Issue tor '56 


THE WOMEN voters of our nation are destined to play a significant role in the 
coming Presidential elections. Actually more women than men are eligible to vote. If 


of candidates, they can influence 
the outcome of the November 
election results. 

There are more than 20,000,- 
000 women in industry and pro- 
fessions. Only about 3,000,000 
are in trade unions, Equal pay 
for equal work is a burning is- 
sue for working women, 

Though a number of trade 
unions are concerned with this 
vital issue, a great deal of edu- 
cation will have to be carried 
on to realize this aim. There- 
fore, an active part of election 
discussions and activities should 
center on legislation for equal 
pay for women. 

* 

FOLLOWING is a survey of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in the Machinery Industry for 
January, 1956, on hourly earn- 
ings of men and women em- 
ployed in the same occupations: 


(See Table Above) 


New York State has had an 
equal pay statute on the books 
since World War II. Twelve 


| other states have similar statutes. 


Actually little is done to enforce 
the laws. Out of 48 states, 35 
have no such statutes. 
Sex differentials on rates of 
roblem. 
Wage differentials hurt the coun- 
trys entire economy by under- 
mining wage levels, as well as 


' women through their organizations and labor unions are alert to check on the programs 


a 


OCCUPATIOIN 
Assemblers, Class B 


Assemblers, Class C _.....-. ne 


Inspectors, Class B 
IInspectors, Class OG 


Going from the factory to the 
office, which has been tradition- 
ally regarded as a “womans 
Geld,” we find the following 


OCCUPATION 
Acct. Clerks, A : 
Order Clerks 


Tabulati 7 tors _. 
_ Tab ting machine operators 


‘ 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


WOMEN 
1.76 
1.72 
1.73 
1.70- 


ical earain comparisonst - 
(BLS Bulletin No, 1188-17, Oc- 
cupational Wage Survey, New 
York, N. Y., April, 1836.) 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS 


WOMEN 
$73.50 
60.00 


66.00 
_ 


reducing the consumers pur- 
chasing power. It is obvious 
that federal legislation answers 
this great need. Negro and 
Puerto Rican women are the 


most seriously effected. 
* 


THE IMPORTANCE of legis- 
lation in this field was recog- 
nized officially at the recently 
merged AFL-CIO federation. 
Only recently Canada passed an 
equal pay bill, with the aim of 
attracting more women into in- 
dustry. 

The history of equal pay legis- 
— in this —. Ng ‘es at 
ederal ual-pay ve 
been ies, wit 4 in every Con- 
2% since 1945, eo 


st Congress. Extensive 


—_ 


HERE'S HEALTH 


- 


Scientist Presents New Findings on Leukemia 


By Federated Prees 


RECENT REPORTS have 
gone a long way toward estab- 
lishing the fact that the X-ray 
along with other forms of atomic 
radiation holds dangers for fu- 
ture. generations because of its 
effects on factors which govern 
human heredity. Now comes an- 
other report strongly indicating 
an indictment of X-ray therapy 
as a cause of one of the most 
dreaded diseases of the present 
generations—leukemia. 

Leukemia is the cancerous dis- 
ease of the blood which so often 
strikes children and which is 
generally fatal. 

The evidence on the relation- 
ship between X-ray therapy and 
leukemia was. presented to a 
Boston meeting of specialists on 
blood and blood diseases from 
all over the world by Dr. W. M. 
Court Brown of London. It was 
based on figures compiled with 
regard to patients ‘who had re- 
ceived X-ray treatment for a type 


of. arthritis bearing the impos- 


ing medical name, ankylosing 
spondylitis. - 

Dr. Court Brown presented 
data on 1,346 persons, an unus- 


| ually high number of cases for 


any study. And the data showed 
that this group had 10 times as 
much leukemia after X-ray treat- 
ment than occurred in an equal 
number of people not. suffering 
from arthritic disease and not 
subjected to X-rays. And the 
10-1 ratio also held for people 
who had the same form of arth- 
ritis but who did not get X-rays, 
indicating that it was the X-rays 
and not the disease which led to 
leukemia. 


What's more, the British scien- 
tist found that there was a di- 
rect line ratio between the 
amount of radiation delivered to 
the spinal bone marrow and the 
number of leukemia cases. Thus 
when the X-ray dose was, 2,750 
roentgens, the amount of leuk- 
emia went up from a normal .5 
per 10,000 cases to 17.6 per 
10,000—a 35-fold increase in 
incidence. And even when the 
X-ray dose was kept down to a 
relatively low 94 roentgens de- 
livered to the spinal bone mar- 
row, the leukemia rate doubled. 

As a result of his study, Dr. 
Court Brown felt compelled to 
express the fear that “there is no 
absolutely safe dose of thera- 
peutic radiation with respect to 
this disease (leukemia).” 
A-BOMB RADIATION 

DR. COURT BROWN wasn’t 
the only one to offer evidence 
on a radiation-leukemia link. Dr. 
Neil Wald, Washington, D.C., 
who along with his fellow 
members of the Atomic Bomb 
Casualty Commission has been 
studying survivors of the A- 
bombings of Hiroshima and Na- 
gasaki for about ten years, re- 
pee that the incidence of 
eukemia among the men, women 
and children of the two Japanese 
cities had been about one case in 
480 people while people further 
from the bomb explosion center 
showed a leukemia rate of about 
one in 4,000. Again the increase 
was disturbingly close to the 
10-1 ratio cited by Dr. Court 
Brown. ’ 

Another study linking leuk- 
emia with atomic radiation was 
made by a Hiroshima scientist, 


Dr. S. Watanbe. The Japanese 
medical man reported on experi- 
ments with mice showing an in- 
crease in leukemia after treat- 
ment with radioactive isotopes 
(radioactive forms of elements, 
such as radioactive phosphorous, 
radiactive iodine, radioactive car- 


bon, etc.). Thus there arises the | 
disturbing possibility that these | 
atomic “medicines” which many | 
thought offered the best hope | 


for the eventual conquest of can- 


cer may actually have the op- | 


osite effect with 
lood ‘cancers. 


RADIOACTIVITY 


regard to 


) 


JUST as disturbing as these | 
reports was that of Dr. R. H. | 


Mole of the English atomic lab- 
oratories at Harwell. Dr. Mole 
reported that the mortality re- 
sulting from subjecting mice to 


500 roentgens of radioactivity | 


was the same whether the dose 
was delivered in five instalments 
of 100 roentgens each or whether 
it was administered in 100 doses 
of five roentgens each. Com- 
mented Dr. Mole: “The _ irra- 


diated animal carries the indelible | 


mark of this radiation for the 
rest of his life.” 

This would tend to bear out 
the recent report of the geneti- 
cists of the U. S, National Acad- 
emy of Scientists. They pointed 
out that the hereditary damage 
to future generations depended 
on the total amount of radia- 
tion received by both parents 
throughout life up to the con- 
ception and birth of the child, 
Thus to the words of Dr. Mole 
might be added the biblical 
phrase, “even unto the fourth 
generation.” 


| 
| 


national equal pay bill to success. 


ings have been held—in 1945, 
1948, 1950. Members of both 
the Democratic and Republican 
arties have introduced bills, 

ccording to ‘the: U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor Women’s Bureau, 
federal equal-pay legislation has 
had administration support since 
1945. 

BUT there has never been a 
vote in either House of Congress 
on equal-pay legislation. No 
equal-pay bills have been re- 
yy out of Committee since 

950. No hearings on equal-pay 
bills have been held by Congres- 
sional Committees since 1950. 
Many women’s organizations 
Negro and white, civic, fraternal 
labor unions will now be 
a forums, symposiums 
ectures, where candidates 
will be invited to present their 
election programs. 

The ‘aol tee movement hag 

n going on for many years. 
Now it would seem is the logical. 
time for women’s organizations 
and civic groups, together with 
the united labor movement, to 
carry through the fight for a, 


4 


CONTRAST FOR ACCENT 
_(Federated Press Pattern) 
This neat casual dress has an 


— 


300 Chicago Unionists 
Map Campaign Windup 


CHICAGO—Emphasizing the 
top issues in this campaign, the 
county CIO Council here pre- 
pared its affiliates’ for the last 
stages of the election campaign 
at an all-day conference of 500 
local union baders last Saturday. 


At the parley in the Sherman 
Hotel, a panel on political issues 
of the day listed these in order 
as the main issues of the 1956 
campaign: civil rights, the eco- 
nomic situation, labor legislation, 
education. 

‘ “Our policy. in this campaign.” 
declared Willoughby Abner, 
panel leaders and regional edu- 
cational director of the United 
Auto Workers, “is to build in- 
dependent political action on a 
year-round basis and indepen- 
dent from the two major political 
parties.” 

HE SAID that this type of 
permanent organization had been 
built in. several districts here, 
and that “there is no reason why 
we can't do it in all districts.” 


The annual conference and 
-banquet of the Cook County 
Council this year took on a strong 
political tone. Richard Stengel, 
Democratic candidate for U. S. 
Senator, was the main speaker 
at the banquet and he showed 
how his program coincides with 
that of labor. 


Stengel went from the banquet 


to speak at a large rally of the | 
Brotherhood of Railway Train- | 
men held at the IBEW Hall at | 


25247 W. Madison. 
| 7. 
‘AT THE. CIO conference, each 


of the eight workshop sessions! parked out front, and that Fordham refused. 
pointed up the need for a record | J 


i: Detroit Ford Workers Wonder 


labor vote this November. 
panels dealt with the following 
topics: The fundamental right (the 


ae 
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| Cole Porter tunes 
Saturday, Oct. 6 George Gobel (4) 10 
On the Carousel—educational for} Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 
Howd Doody. kid (4) 10 wi 
owdy —kids (4 
Mighty iene (2) 10:30—kids Sunday, Oct ‘7 
I Married Joan (4) 10:30. Joan Library Lions—education (4) 9 a.m. 
Davis, Jim Backus—comedy Joe Bostic’s Gospel Train (13) 9 
Look Up and Live (2) 10:30 


Winky Dink and You (2) 11 Aner 
14: .. |Camera Three — Dramatization of 
Kiddie Spectacular (7) 11. 90 min, Willen Feulkner'’s As 1 tek 


program. : 
ing — . Dying (2) 11:30 
a Learn to Draw (5) 11:45 


Greatest Fights (9) 12:30 (9) 1 
World Series (4) (9) (11) 12:45.| Lets Take A Trip—kids (2) Noon 
Dodgers vs. Yankees Times Youth Forum—What Do the 
Present Soviet Tactics Signify? 


Football Review (4) 4 : 
alll. a: ee _| Clifton Daniel—guest (5) 12:30 
ee ee ae Movie: Major Barbara (English, 


kansas (4) 4:15 1941) (5) 1:15 


World News (2) 6 Report from Rutgers: Pioneers of 
+ Pa r , a ’ ~ +? Sn 9 e , 5: 
Socialist Talk—Socialist (2) 6:30 Prose and Poetry (13) 1:30 


Beat the Clock (2) 7. Stunts > 
Football Scoreboard (4) 7 Bet song SERIES — Dodgers vs. 
All-Star Movie: How Green Was Pro ~ oak eA Me sina Cards (2) 
My tag (13) 7. Recommended its vs. Cards (2 
Famous Film Festival—The Cap- 
is PR: 2 tive Heart (English, 1946) ng Movie: How Green Was My Valley 
_cinet assignment. ael Redgrave, Mervyn Johns (7)| (13) 2:30, 7 and 10 
He listed these congressional! 7.99 | Zoo ‘Parade (4) 3:30 
district PAC headquarters in Chi-| Jacike Gleason (2) 8. The Loud- nig yt iggy te (7) 4:30 Mit) 
cago:: 1st-708 E. 47th; 2nd—1504|  mouth—sketch ROW mater. 
E. 63rd; 3rd—8617 S. Ashland;| Perry Como—variety (4) 8 Fe fl <* mg EGYP' 
4th—10548 S. Corliss; 5th—6130 S.|Sid Caesar—variety (4) 9. Moive! 7? b cry: (2 A : ~ t 
Pulaski; 6th—3659 W. Douglas;| Satire—The Scarlet Pumpernickel | - 4 — Press (4) 6. 2 weg James 
| 7th—1660 W. Ogden; 8th—1632 N.| Weird Theatre—Stranger on the fo Ailai Ste. oe ects 
‘Milwaukee; 9th—-3123 N. Ashland;} Third Floor (9)9. Continuous for r a otexy (8) @ 
| 10th—1007 W. Madison, Oak Park;} four: hour period. With Feter| oo a on srt that The Se; 
1th-2373 N. Milwaukee; 12th—| Lorre po - : ) 6:; : _ eiz- 
1509 Morse. /Ford Star Jubilee—90 minutes of cae aeeies rs aster s 


. : eS Racket Squad (5) 7 
Arrest Florida NAACP Head: 
‘Improper Parking’ Charged Hall violin concert 
‘Amateur Hour—talent (7) 7:30 


TAMPA, Fla.—William A. Fordham, president of the Florida Victory’ at Sea—Warld War 11 
chapter of the NAACP was arrested, handcuffed and taken to jail Documentary Suicide for Glorv 
| by sheriff's deputies. He was booked on charges of improper park- (11) 7:30. : 

ing and resisting arrest, and released later under bonds totalling $275. 


Deputies W. L. Strickland and Zeno Henderson said that 
they approached Fordham inside the NAACP headquarters, a bl&ck 
_ from the county jail, to ask him to move his car, which was double- 


make it part of their business to 
demand more effective action on 
youth problems by the federal, 
state and local governments. 
“Talk to your public officials like 
you talk to Swift & Company,” he 
| urged. 


AT THE PANEL on the funda- 
mental right, discussion leader Ben 
‘Siegel, labor consultant of the Fund 
for the Republic, pointed out how 
labor is threatened by the sweep- 
‘ing government “security” pro- 
gram. RS 

Abner wound up the political 
issues panel by urging the dele- 
gates to join actively in the political 
campaign. “Your first step,” he 
said, “is to show up at your PAC 
headquarters and receive your pre- 


Jones satirizes Benny's Carnegie 


tella from Napoli. Also Eartha 
Kit, Joe E. Lewis and Kate’ 
Smith | 
Steve Allen—variety (4) 8. Abbott 
and Costello, Mickey Mantle, 


gan, Lionel Hampton and his 
jazz group. 


' 


fight to petition for redress of * 
grievances); juvenile delinquency; Wher Their Jobs . Ar 
consumer buying; retired workers € a . 


program; insurance plans; problems 
of Chicago's newcomers; political 
issues of the day; womens activ- 
ities. s 
At the panel on juvenile de- 
linquency, Sheriff Joseph Lohman 
was one 0 discussion leaders. 


He ‘called on the trade unionists to} 44 gop 


RAILWAY CLERKS 
HIT STRATTON 


gg eg — Where is the!Angeles, a stamping plant near’ 
| For 


Chronicles American Musical: 
Comedy (7) 9. Frem 1866 toe the 


selective TV, movie guide 


Jack Benny—variety (2) 7:30. Spike! 


Mrs. Babe Ruth, Jaye P. Mor-' 


. Thursday, Oct. 11 


Algiers (9) 10 a.m. 

Night Train (11) 2 

Red Shoes—Part 2 (7)3 _—.« 
House on 92nd St. (13) 7 and 10 
Notorious (9) 7:30 and 10 

The Stranger (7) 11:10 


Friday, Oct. 12 


Thunder Rock (5) 10 a.m. 
Algiers (9) 10 

Little Fugitive (2) 5 

Christopher Columbus (2) 6:15 
House on 92nd St. (13) 7 and 10 
Notorious (9) 7:30 and 10 

The Stranger (7) 11:10 


MOVIES (theatres) 


‘War and Peace, Capitol 

| Attack, Mayfair 

i Bus Stop, Roxy 

La Strada, 52nd Translux 
Moby Dick; Criterion 

| Secrets of Reef, Baroent 
Oklahoma, Rivoli 

Rififi, Fine Arts 
Privates Progress, Guild 50th 
Silent World, Paris 

Lust for Life, Plaza 


| _ THEATRE 


Saint Joan, Phoenix cng 

Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 

iMy Fair Lady, Hellinger 

Three -Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys 

Diary of Anne Frank, 4th St. 

Inherit the Wind, Natioral 

‘Arms and the Man, Downtown 

| Theatre 3 

‘Lower Depths, Contemporary 
Theatre , 

NYC Opera, City Center 


Ed Sullivan—variety (2) 8. Royal 
Danish Ballet does the Taran-. 


Sundey Brooklyn 
JOE CLARE, noted foreign correspo 
spond- 
ent, will speak en “The Suez Crisis and 
Israel.” This Sunday, Oct. ‘7. 8:36 p.m. at 


tLe Brighton Center, 
pele ' 3206 Coney Island 


Omnibus—Leonard Bernstei n| Coming 


BRIGHTON COMMUNITY CENTER pre- 
the Orst Coneert ef the oie an ; 


present. 90 minutes 
Company going?! Chicago, a Lincoln assembly plant Alfred Hitcheock ( 


Motor 
Closing in. 


That's more than’ an academic in Novi, Mich., a parts manufactur-| 


‘question for Ford Local 600, UAW, | ing plant in Ypsilanti township, a $64,000 Challenge (2) 10 


which in the last ten years has' new aluminum castings plant near, What's My Line (2) 10:30 


sents 
Sat, Oct. 
Island Ay 


seen its membership rolls dropped, Sheffield, Ala., a steering gear aid) . . ° 


from a dues checkoft of 70,000 to| cold heading plant at Indianapolis, ° 
‘Ind., a new parts depot in the Unusual Movies on TV 


| 
If the company $s own reports are Philadelphia area and a-new Ford) 
true, there is more to come. Even- assembly plant near Lorain, O. | Saturday, Oct. 6 


tually, the union predicts, Dear-| In its drive to outstrip General How Green Was My Valley (13) 


at Jeflerson Bookshop, 575 Sixth Ave. 
N’Y.C. 25¢ per copy—mail orders, add 6¢ 
per copy. 


born may become a “ghost” town. 


Motors and Chrysler by turning; 2:30, 7 and 10 p.m. 


FOR SALE. 
ELECTRIC BLANKET—Top rated. Uncon- 
ditional 2 yr. guarantee. $79.85 value. 
SPEC. $18.95. Standard Brand Dist.. 3 


CHICAGO. — The Brotherhood Its biggest taxpayer, Ford is mov- out cheaper-cost cars, at higher 
of Railway Clerks have sharply) ing out and the Rouge plant is prices, with fewer workers, Ford 
dissented from the announced en-' becoming an empty shell. is planning 39 new manufacturing 


Sunday, Oct. 7 
Major Barbara (5) 1:15 


= open door to the special interests, 


dorsement for reelection of Kepub-| 
_ jican Gov. William G. Stratton. by 


|issue of Ford Facts, says the union 


the heads of the Illinois State yous these guarantees: | 


Federation of Labor. | 
state legisla-;that no more jobs will be moved 


Clyde M. Betts, 
tive chairman of the brotherhood, 
announced here that the organi- 


cratic state ticket, including Judge 
Richard B. Auston, candidate for 
governor. 

Betts spoke at a Jarge election 
rally which was held by the Broth- 


_ erhood. of Railway Clerks last Sat- 


, where Richard Stengel, 


| urday 
- Democratic candidate for the U.S. 
' Senate, was the main speaker. | 


Charging that Gov. Stratton 
“gives ae cereiee to labor and an 


Betts pointed out that .on several 
occasions, the GOP governor re- 
fused to, see him, to discuss pro- 
labor bills. , 


- 


Brownsville Freedom of 
Press Committee 
PRESENTS 


| JOHN GATES 
| ON 


‘THE 1956 ELECTIONS 


' 


1. The company must promise 


from Greater Detroit Ford plants 
to new plants in other states. 


zation had endorsed the Demo-; 2. The company must keep an 


‘earlier promise to bring other jobs, 
into Greater Detroit Ford plants | 
to take the place of jobs previous- 
ly moved out. 

A recent Ford Motor Company | 
réport showed that construction of 
‘new plants and modernization of 
older facilities already cost Ford 


| $2,825,000,000. 


_ From January 1, 1956, through 
| the first half of 1956, the company 
spent $1,890,000,000 to “modern- 
‘ize and expand.” This, unionists 
| will tell you has meant more mod- 
ern forms of speedup, automation 
and elimination of jobs. 

Ford built 16 new manufactur-| 
jing plants, 10 assembly plants, 20' 


’ 


About 30 other ts have been 
enlarged and modernized, © 

New plants in the “corn-fields” 
_and non-union or weak union areas 
which are being planned or under 
construction include, a new chassis 
plant north of Detroit, a parts man- 
ufacturing plant at Sandusky, O., 


Sunday Eve, Oct. 14 


sP.M. 
ef SUNRISE MANOR 
1638 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn 
(Near Bristol) 


an engine plant at Lima, O. 
Others are a second automatic 
transmission plant in the Cincin- 
nati, Q. area, a new glass plant at 
Nashville, Tenn. a new Mercury 
Division assembly plant near Los 


| tion allowance to 20 percent a year 
and rapidly gets the property to the: 


parts depots, 11 engineering setups. } 


Carl Stellato, president of Ford and assembly plants, 21 parts <de-' Ho wC Ww. r, 
Local 600, writing in the Sept. 15 pots, 19 engineering research build-| 2:30, cp os My Valley (13) 
ings and other facilities. ‘Hitler's Children (4) 11:45 


rt on which) 


The company re 
does not tell 


this repost is Monday, Oct. 8 


other sides of the story. Some of! 4), | 
these pl ccd Sail arti sien | ee (9) 10 a.m. Charles Boyer, 
mick that they will be for “defense”! po. Poor to Heaven (11) 2 


Hedy Lamarr 
work. This increases the deprecia- Winterset (13) 5:30 
The House On 92nd Street (13) 7 
point that there are no more assets | aor 


to be taxed. 


(9) 7:30 and 10 


The Stranger (7) 11:10 
A normal depreciation allowance ger (7) 
is 10 percenit or less a ‘aerwa : Tuesday, Oct. 9 
Ford’s report says that when its! ,,_. 
expansion, —— ten et aan a3) 1:50 
(read, runaway shop, speedup)... ; ; | 
since World War II is finished it| 1i8ht Little island (7) 3 


will have cost $3,885,000,000. Of | 7 0. (9) 7:30 and 10 


course, no mention is made of how One of Our Aircraft Is Missing (11)| of 


much it cost the taxpayers through 


government paying for building of 

“defense” plants, and through fact, 1 ne Stranger (7) 11:10 

tax write-offs. Wednesday, Oct. 10 
Algiers (9) 10 a.m. 


—— = doug ord poe work-, 
ers lost their jobs in the last ten 
years because of runaway shop and| Red Shoes—Part 1 (7) 3 p.m. 
up, the company itself made 


1,730,000,000, AFTER TAXES.| Notorious (9) 7:30 and 10 
This is “Human ity “wong as! The Stranger (7) 11:10 p.m. 


pany likes to term|A Nigh 
ian wna nathan Bros. (2) 12:30 after midnite 


ee = MONUMEN 
BESSIE 
| Died Oct. 4, 1950 


» Evelyn. & Jim 


Tel, JErome 7-6042 


House on 92nd St..(13) 7 and 10 | 


House on 92nd St. (13) 7 and 10 


t in Casablanca with Marx 


| Pourth Ave. (13th & i4th Sts.) GR 
_ 93-7819. One hour free parking. 


MOVING, storage, leng distance, pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 
cal. Kay’s Budget Movers. CH 3-3786. 


PAINTING 


JOB WELL DONE; painting contracter; 
Jack Rosen. GI 8-7@1. | 


—_—— 


| Hi-Fidelity Redio Phonograph: 
Vector Laboratories 


217 Third Avenue ® GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N. Y¥. 


| Sales © Installation © Service 


acne 


In Memory 


4 


Joseph Paul Kozak 


St Louis, Mo. 
Died, Sept. 25, 1956 


—An Old Friend 


TS 


WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 
1410 WASHINCTON AVE, 


THE WOR! SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1956 


Bronx Rally | M | N nial 
ore INO 


For Civil Liberties 


Set for Oct. 19 


A rally in Hunt's Point Palace, 
953 Southern Blvd., the Bronx, 
under auspices of the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee, will be 


Does America Mean to You? The 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights? 
Or Eastland, Walter and McCar- 
thy?” 

Speakers will include Dr. J. Ray- 
mond Walsh, economist and for- 
mation national research director 
of the CIO; a Jr., au- 
thor and one of the Hollywood po- 
litical prisoners, jailed on contempt 
charges; Louise Gilbert, executive 
secretary, Philadelphia branch, 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, and attorney 


held at 8 p.m. Oct. 19 on “What) - 


Several hundred prominent 
educators and _ clergymen 
have added their names to 


a petition to President Eis- 
enhower for Smith Act amnesty, 
it was announced yesterday by the 
Rev. A. J. Muste, secretary emeri- 
tus of the Fellowship of Reconcil- 
iation. The U.S. Supreme Court is 
expected to review, in its term 
which began this week, a number 
of Smith Act convictions as well 
as the constitutionality of the mem- 
bership provision of the law. 

The petition states that those 
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agreement with the philosophy of 
the Communist Party and essenial 
elements in its program are 
motivated in their present action 
by their attachment to the demo- 
cratic way of life.” | 

The original amnesty petition. 
which was sent to the President 
last December and which also ask- 
ed that, pending Supreme Court 
review, further trials of Commun- 
ists under the Smith Act should 
be postponed, was signed by suc 
well known citizens as Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt, Norman, Thomas, 
Henry Steele Commager, Elmer 


Labor in New York | 


———= By Herbert Siguer 


———S 


® Rivalry in a Good Cause 
® Subway and Bus Economizing 


POLITICAL NOTES: Some- 
thing new entered the New York 
labor scene, with friendly com- 

tition organized between two 
lesb anions to see which would 
get the largest number of its 


members registered for the No- 


vémber elections. These are 
Dist. 65, Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union, (30,000 
members) and Dressmakers Lo- 
cal 22, International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers (25,000). ... 


A women’s committee of COPE 
(the AFL-CIO Commitee on Po- 
litical Education) has been set up 
in New York to undertake special 
women’s activities for the cam- 
It has 10 unionists, 5 AFL and 
5 CIO, on it and is headed by 
Josephine  Telesco, business 
agent of Local 3, IBEW... . 

A_N. Y. State COPE luncheon 
for Mayor Robert F. Wagner is 
scheduled for tomorrow (Mon- 
day) at the Hotel Roosevelt... . 

The Buffalo AFL and CIO 
city central bodies have set up a 
joint committee to organize a 


united election campaign on can- 


didate and issues. , . . This fol- 
lows the setting up of a similar 
group in nearby Rochester. .. . 
Western -New York labor is far 
ahead of the rest of the state in 
joint action. . . . The State Fed- 
eration of Labor has endorsed 


Wagner. 
* 


DEPARTMENT STORE un- 
ions have some major struggles 
on their hands at Blooming- 
dale’s, -Stern’s and Macy's. Some 
9,000 members of Dist. 65, 
RKWDSU are locked in negotia- 
tions with Bloomingdale’s and 
Sterns on a contract reopener, 
with the workers rejecting feeble 
company offers of only $2 for 
the 3 three years in the face 
of thé greatest proifts in the 
firms’ history. 

Macy's is resisting the efforts 
of Local 1-S, RWDSU to or- 
ganize its newly-opened store at- 
Rooseevit Field, which the com- 
pany would apparently like to 
use aS an experiment in non- 
union operations and mechani- 
zation. 

Leaders of IS and ‘65’ repre- 
senting the workers of the shane 
largest department store cha 
in the country, are touring mid- 
western stores to develop the 
struggle on a Pmerewide scale, 


ECONOMY MOVES and me- 


nope, 
thereby take jobs away from the 


threatens still more jobs. 


Transport Workers Union 
Local 100 president Matthew 
Guinan told the enlarged execu- 
tive committee of his local that 
strength of New York Citys 
transit workers and fight the 
Traasit Authority's new econ- 
omy program which eventually 
aims to eliminate as many as & 


third of all jobs.” 


One of the reasons given for 
the emergence of the various 
anti-TWU “splinter” groups in 
the past year was alleged weak- 
nesses by TWU in fighting on 
the job issue and other shop 
grievances of the subway and 


bus workers. 
_ 


THE FURRIERS . JOINT 
Council, in the face of bad con- 
ditions in the trade, is carrving 
on a steady campaign against 
the “cancer” of contracting 
which plagues the workers. Em- 
ployers let our work. to non- 
union contracting and 


union shops under contract and 
slash away at union standards. 

Membership meetings of all 
locals in the council heard an 
annual report which stressed this 
fight, as well as the enforcement 
of the union label, strengthening 
of the work of the shop chair- 
men, and other activities aimed 
at building up the union. 

¥ 


THE CATHOLIC WORKER 


editors will fast and will picket 


the Kohler Co. showroom at 99 
Park Ave. on the first Thursday 
of each month in solidarity with 
with the United Auto Workers 
unionists who have been on 
strike in Sheboygan, Wisc., 
Since April 5, 1954. 

THE $1.25 MINIMUM wage 
was won by Local 3, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, in another new pact in 
its campaign to “break tease 
on the low wage front.” Workers 
in the Amplex Co. also won from 
7% to 15 cents an hour wage 
boost and a pension gain. 

In another organizing suc- 
cess, Local 3 won an NLRB 
election among 50 Paulsen- 
Webber workers. 

Many of the Amplex and 
Paulsen - Webber workers are 
Puerto Rican and Negro. Local 
8, which has set some of the 
highest standards in wages and 


conditions for the oldtime crafts-' 


men. in the electrical industry, 
has in the recent period been 
devoting more attention te un- 


: 


Conrad Lynn. 

Lynn was one of the American 
Civil Liberites Committee attor- 
neys in the Carl Braden case. Al- 
though Braden, convicted under a 
Kentucky state sedition law, was 
released and his conviction thrown 
out after the Supreme Court rul- 
ing in the Steve Nelson state. sedi- 
tion case, charges under the same 
law are pending against his wife, 
Ann, and five other defendants, in- 
cluding Miss Gilbert. Their trial 
is scheduled for November. 

organized and low paid sec- 
tions of the workers. 


THE STRIKE of some 100 
workers at the Turf and Demp- 
sey restaurants on Broadway, 
now well into its second month, 
is ample evidence that the days 
of the open shop and sweat shop 
are still not altogether dead and 
gone in New York City. Local 1, 
15, and 89 of the Hotel & Res- 
taurant Union are jointly carry- 
ing on the stru This is 


ele ee ww 


who sign it “are in fundamental dis-! Rice, and more than 40 others. 


Gain in Fight on 
Fur Non-Union 


Transit Union 
Okays Medical 
Rule Changes 


The Transport Workers Union 
has approved the recommendations 


of Theodore Kheel, fact-finder, 


+ 
Contracting concerning medical disqualifica- 


The Furriers Joint Council has tion standards and practices for 


prosecuted employers in 31 shops|New Yorks transit workers. 
who gave out work to non-union | Michael Quill and Matthew 
contractors in the last year. A| Guinan, TWU’s leaders, asserted 
total of 46 unemployed furriers got| that the Kheel decision was “a big 
jobs in these ‘shops as a result of|step in the direction of relieving 
the union's campaign against the|the fears and anxieties of the 35,4 
“evil” of contracting. \000 hourly-paid TA workers whose 
The struggle for jobs and union| jobs have been constantly in dan- 
standards in the face of the “de- |ger because of the previously over- 
pressed” conditions in the industry !y-stringent TA procedure.” 
features a report on the last year’s} Kheel’s recommendations in- 
activities being given to member-|clude: Easing of blood pressure 
ship meetings of all locals of the standards, revoking of the TA’s 
Council ths week. practice of automatically disqual- 


one of those “small” strikes for 
union ition and union 
standards which carries with it 
meaning far beyond its actual 
size. 

* 

ABOUT 180,600 WORKERS 
in N.Y. State are now covered 
one or another of 82 supple- 
mental unemployment benefit or 
guaranteed wage plans. In early 
1955, there were about 80,000 
workers covered under 65 plans. 
Since then, the auto, can, mari- 
time and steel union contracts 
brought an additional 100,000 
workers this coverage. 


The State Labor Dept. pre- 
dicts that unless and until state 
unemployment insurance bene- 
fits are substatially increased, 
some form of SUB program. will 
be included in most union con- 
tracts to come. 

* | 

A FORUM of shop delegates 
in one region of the Hotel Trades 
Council discussed: “Why did the 
early forms of organization ‘in 
New York hotels fail te endure 
and why did the council's ap- 
proach succeed?” 

The discussion brought out 
that early organizing tries had 
been on a craft basis, whereas 
the council organized industrial- 
ly. It was this kind of unity of 
workers in the numerous de- 
partments of the large hotels 
which finally defeated the em- 
ployers’ resistance to unionism. 

In the discussion the delegates 
applied this lesson of the past 
to current union needs to 
strengthen unity of all crafts on 
day-to-day issues and future 


s coming up. 

Hotel Trades Council, 
with some 35,000 members, 
unites all unions in the industry. 


itracting evil trom our industry is: 


Another gain cited is that the| ‘fying employes with cardiac-vas- 
‘tinion label, agreed on in the new /Cular illness—no matter how slight, 
‘contract signed last Jear, “is now) canceling .of the TA’s absolute 
in almost everv fur authority to disqualify workers (a 
of doctors jointly selected by 
and the TA will now rule 


being the 
shop in the industry in New York.” panel 


Because of employer resistance to) PWU : t 
the label, the union was “compelled | in cases of dispute) and, cutting 


to carry through stoppages in hun- the — physical re-examina- 


dreds of shops,” declared Harehi | tions Oo trackwalkers, signal maim- 
Goldstein, Council secretary-treas-|!iners, towermen and conductors 


 urer, and Myer Kling, assistant di- from every two years to every five 


rector, of the Fur & Leather De-|*©#"- 
partment of the Amalgamated’. Another matter which had been 


Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen, | brought before Kheel—the oe 
up of a reservoir of jobs to whic 


who signed the report. a 
“The situation in the fur indus. Oe be operating | employes 
ight be shifted — was solved , 


try,” they said, “has not improved ™ ted 
during the past year. As a matter through negotiations. 
of fact. in many respects, the situ-| A final question—the mainten- 


ation has become even worse than , ance of the top rate of pay ot 
in the previous year. During the men shifted to other jobs after dis- 


first six months of 1956. there has | quale handed back to 
been almost 20 percent less work/the parties by Kheel for the next 
in‘the fur trade than during the contract talks late next year, 


corresponding period last year.” 2 
The ‘Council spokesmen saw| 2 Furniture 
Unions Agree 


some hope, however, in an improve- 
ment in employment in recent 
"the task of abolishing the con To Fe € 

. | _| WASHINCTON.—After a bitter 
greater than anyone can imagine,” ‘ivalry of more than 28 years, two 
they contended. “It is a fact that | furniture unions have agreed te 
75 percent of all let-out muskrats. unite forces for common action 


is done in contracting shops under \ i), the view of possible merger 


sweatshop and inhuman condi-!. 
Cokie P ; in the future. 


The Council officials maintained! The United Furniture Workers, 
that, although it is necessary to formerly CIO, and the Internation- 
hoe ae 3 union members yee al Upholsterers Union, formerly of 
“unscrupulously participate in this’ the AFL, agreed to form the C 

7] tj ”” . gr 0 orm on- 
evil practice, aa to fight the con fedateted Usholiterenaad ‘Meek 


tractors themselves, contracting can 
be destroyed “only at its source,”| ture Workers of America. The 


the manufacturers who have pacts; CUF will have a joint board of the 
with the union and who, neverthe- two unions, but the organizations © 
less, give out work to the non-| 7 os Paes Fe 
union contracting shops. ew" 
The Council is pressing all cases! Prime aim is the orgaization of 
the workers in the field; where 


The forum was the first of. an 
experimental series. 


it uncovers with the impartial chair- 
only some 100,000 are in unions 


ool——,, 


2 GROUPS MEET OCT. 12 ON 
HOUSING DISCRIMINATION 


Various aspects of discrimina- 
tion in housing will be discussed 
Oct. 12 at the joint annual meet- 
ing of the National and the New 
York State Committees Against 
Discrimination in Housing. The 
meeting of the two groups will 
take place at the Hotel Pa egies 

| the 


pr oy, Hs pM will be 


annual Walter White Award for 


man 
of a potential 386,000. The South, 


today the major center of the in- 
dustry, has only about 15,000 in 


hes in private housing, with em-| "Ons, out of more than 110,000. 


phasis on “the role of the builder, 
the lender, the broker and the| Hoff 
neighbor.” —_* 

At the evening session Dr. Rob- 
ert C. Weaver, administrator of the 
New York State wage Hous- 
ing Rent Commission wil pe 
along with a national Republi 
and Democratic leader. The first 


outstanding achievement in the 


devoted to a review of a free mar- 


field of intergroup relations and 
housing will epee hg Sie 


THE DECISION of the Democratic policy-makers, especially of Adlai Steven- 
son,that the only possibility of victory lies in hitting hard, has sent the campaign boom- 
ing along at top level. The more aggressive and better-focused drive of the Democrat$ 
has, in turn, put the Repub- : wife 
licans increasingly on the de-| will keep the dead-hand of the most| day he called again, in Teaneck, 
fensive. Instead of ‘relying on/reactionary Dixiecrats in control of} New Jersey, for the President to 
endless repetition of the - aoe ey congressional committees.|“take the leadership” in a move to 
“peace, prosperity and ees, no poll taking has showed ban the iedetiniatiaiads tests. He 
the Republicans have been forced|what the effect of this campaign-;charged that the administration has 
to meet the blows of Stevenson and ing has been among the Negro vot-|“not pressed forward along this 
Kefauver on a variety of fronts. jers, there is: little doubt that the) path to peace as so many have 

The conflict flared, during the failure of the top Democrats to ‘an-| urged—Catholic and Protestant re- 
past week, on the H-bomb, educa-| ser this challenge has done them/ligious leaders, distinguished scien- 
tion, and cost-of-living, issues. | /rm. tists, prominent educators, yes, 


8 These followed t! ious | * and seriovs politicians.” 
3 wk’s ctragole over farts orch.| FIFTEEN THOUSAND voters! Behind it all, of course, was 


* Soe 2G Ka SS 33 : : bear : 3 Soa Soe 
Se  §6| weeks struggle over farm prob-| | va 
Reentered as second class matter Oct. 24, 1947, at she pos, lems and the problems of the aged.| who crowded into the Minneapolis} Steve weeps we belief that the civil 
office at New York, N. ¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 On both of the latter Stevenson|pyblic Auditorium last week—|/°#¢ets whom he mentioned re- 

flected the sentiments of the over-‘ 


._. |had countered the administration’s|,,._.. 
* dgetion wil weadias of sélicn |Minnesotans mostly, but including whelming mass of the people. 
October 7. 1956): > some enthusiasts from Iowa, the! * 
2s . 10 , if he were elected. |Dakotas and Wisconsin--gave a THE testimony of polls report- 
ERR Price Cents Each new avenue to the voters! rousing acclaim to Stevenson's ap-lere ‘and politicians ts seniisdeaaamie 
_ : which was — — eagle lor new initiative to meet the) the candidacies of Stevenson and 
. r + g |Sive Campaigning has brought en- threat of suicidal atomic wa i ee : 
> T at ad LN Riga ae : C war. Kelauver are looking up, while the 
joseph north’s ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 'thusiastic response for the Demo-| @, + in the streets of the Minnea- prospects for Rissakower eid Minos 


| How ri | Kentuchian Shook: OM crats from rank and file workers polis and St. Paul, earlier on the are dimser than they. have been. 


and farmers. day of the Auditorium: meeting, he} All opinion sampling has show- 


The Chains of Bigotry ; e , _|¢hallenged the administration on'ed a swing from the GOP in mid- 
SIMULTANEOUSLY the failure} the cost of Jiving—and won an en-| west rural sentiment, the polls dif- 
—See page 5 . 
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of the Stevenson ticket to disas-/thusiastic response from super-| fering only on how substantial the 
swing is, and whether it will be 
sufficient to transfer electoral votes 


the Republicans a welcome weap-| Stevenson's determination to, {rom the COP column to the Demo- 


on. A number of Negro newspaper challenge the Republicans on the! rats. : 
© 9 editors charged last week that con-| peace issue it became clear was) The DesMoines Register found 
— Ife page trol of Congress by the Democrats‘ not a flash in the pan, for on Tues-' (Continued on Page 13) 


sociate itself emphatically from the market shoppers who came out to 
eee racists in its own party, has given | Sees se. 


Grass'Roots Electioneering: 
A Survey 
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Our Existence and Future-- 


We Put Both Up to You 


To Our Readers: 


Once again,“we want to put before you 
the facts about our paper. We ask not only 
your assistance in keeping The Worker go- 
ing, but your advice. 

The past several months have been periods 
of almost -continuous financial crisis. Our 
situation has never been an easy one in these 
esa years of proud maintenance of a work- 
ingclass newspaper without big business ad- 
vertising. But the circulation declines of the 
last seven years have made it far more criti- 
cal . 

At the moment, our existence hangs by a 
thread. Some have suggested we discontinue 
the Daily Worker and center all our energies 
on The Worker. But for us—the publishers, 
editors and staff—there can be no question 
about the continued existence. of either the 
Daily Worker or of The Worker. 

We believe these are times of challenge, 
change and opportunity in which both the 
- Daily Worker and Worker can eventually 
play a far more effective role in the market- 
place of ideas. : 

We firmly believe our country would be 
much the poorer for the closing down of a 
daily newspaper with a socialist outlook, be- 
holden to nobody but thé American people. 
The Daily Worker is today the most power- 
ful such socialist daily in the nation todlay. 

But we alone cannot determine where we 
go from here, and what kind of paper we 
_ should’be, The decisions rest, in the first place, 
with you, our readers and supporters. 

With this issue we open a fund drive to 
SAVE OUR PAPER. : 

We simultaneously open a discussion 

among our readers in the columns of the 

aper. We invite your views on the paper's 
Res: its present and proposed contents, the 
kind of paper it should be. 


_I—The Fund Drive 


© Immediately, we must have, to continue 
_ publication until the end of the year, a mini- 


mum of $50,000 in donations. With. this issue, 
we therefore launch our annual year-end 
drive to raise this amount. 


As you know, this is our second fund 
drive this year. In this, we have followed 
the pattern of the past six years. The first 
drive—for $100,000—opened in April and was 
scheduled to run until July. By Labor Day, 
we had raised about $90,000. Because we 
did not want to be in a continuous drive for 
funds, we dropped it and decided to live, 
until today, by some heavy borrowing. Our 
original BL te called for opening this 
drive on Labor Day. 

The $50,000 for which we ask is not 
enough to continue operation and pay back 
all we've borrowed. But it is all we dare ask 
for now, and we cannot do with less. —Be- 


cause we've delayed opening this drive, we ° 


necd a quick response to this plea. We urge: 
* That every reader make a personal con- 
tribution now, today! 


* That every active supporter of this pa- 
per who can possibly do so undertake to 
raise $100 in the course of.this drive, from 
friends, shopmates, fellow - readers and 
through affairs. Just 500 such -volunteers 
would guarantee the success of the drive. 
We urge all local freedom of the press com- 
mittees to help organize this group of volun- 
teers. And we urge you start now and get 
money to us at once! 

* That every reader do whatever jis pos- 
sible.to increase the circulation. Increased 
circulation means lowering the deficit. 

. All checks and money orders must be 
made out to ROBERT W. DUNN. Mr. Dunn 
is treasurer of the committee which is co- 
operating in this drive as it did in the last. 
But checks and money orders must be made 
out to him. 


All contributions in whatever form should — 


be sent to P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N.Y., or brought to 35 E, 12 St, 
8th floor. 

- We recommend, too, that each contribu- 


tion be accompanied by some note that can 
be identified—by initials or other description 
—which we can acknowledge in the paper. 
We shall try to do so within two weeks after 
receipt, and urge you check to be sure we 
received your contribution. 


ii—Your Views 

While the fund drive—without which the 
paper cannot continue from one day to an- 
other—goes on, we need your views on many 
mafters: 

®* What do you think is good and what 
is bad about the present Daily Worker and 
the present weekend paper, The Worker? 


* What kind of papers should the Daily 
Worker and The Worker be? What new ques- ° 


tions arise in view of the conditions in the 


world and in our country today, that must 


be taken into account? 

* What can we do to help bring about a 
new birth of the socialist press in our coun- 
try in the light of conditions in 1956? 

* What methods should be used to in- 
crease the circulation of a daily paper? What 
methods for a weekend paper? 

* What new methods can be used to raise 
funds? — . 


bring to 35 East 12 St., 8th floor. 
—. 


| my 
Please note that all checks and money orders sent 


as contributions should be made out to . 
. © ROBERT W. DUNN 
Send all donations in whatever form to P. O. 
Box 231, Cooper Station, New York City 3, N. Y.; 


or 
a 


We want it straight from the shoulder 


in the fine, wide open, deep-going style of 


the letters which we have been publishing. 


We look forward to your early response 
to our double-barreled drive to SAVE OUR 
PAPER and to DISCUSS THE PAPERS 
FUTURE. : | 

JOHN GATES, editor-in-chief, for 
The Publishers, | 
The Editors, 

The Staff. 


———————— 
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_ struggle, and bulletins from Ebbets 


‘drive to open more registration ocrat has been endorsed in the 


a 


‘ this election ees 


_ which affect the minimum wage! ers taking responsibility to get the | 
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Hlectoncerng at the 


michigan 


By WILLIAM ALLAN hear Williams, Kefauver and labor 


DETROIT. — A grass roots type speakers. lab 
abor 


of campaigning is a new feature of At Ironwood, Michi an, 
election work here by organized la- and farm workers mobilzed the 


bor and its allies, the Negro peo-| biggest political rally seen there 


ples movement and small farmers.}in years, some 2,000 were waiting 
This. has even won recognition for the candidates. Kefauver's trip 


from such ardent labor haters as all the way down the Upper Penin- 


son 0M eeladidete bor“ Governcr. sular was one of meeting unexpect- 
Mayor Albert Cobo of Detroit. ed big crowds. 

‘Cobo returned from an upstate} THE Republican meetings are 
tour and complained that in south-) mostly “ tive audiences, business 
west Michigan, labor and farmer! men, middle farmers, very few Ne- 
precinct election workers had beat- | groes. “Tricky Dick” Nixon is com- 
en the Republicans in bringing in|ing into Michigan but the Repub- 
voters for: registration. While he licans are playing it safe, they are 
was dining in a local hotel with} bringing him to Grand Rapids, 
the Republicans, areas for miles| where the yfeel sure they can build 


around were being covered by vote|@ safe audience. Reports are that 
hunting laborites and their allies.| the labor people are going to attend 


Cobo also complained that ‘this| and try to ask questions of Nixon. 
network of election workers was) Cobo on his recent return from 
responsible for big meetings which 22 upstate tour told close confi- 


, Governor Williams, his opponent, | -dantes in Detroit's City Hall that 


and U. 4 Senator ‘Estes Kefauver| there were only a few C magpie 


in “toe a At gp ae Rapids. Nein sas combination was be- 
2,000 people waited two hours to! | aes on Page 13) 


, “ay 


By CARL ROSS neapolis Moline Tractor plant has’ ies with a lead of 20,000 votes, 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — The also brought home to labor the|over his GOP vpponent George 

main campaign pitch of the Re-' importance of backing the small| Mikan, famed as star player of the 

publicans in Minnesota is anti-'farmers’ fight for higher income. | Minneapolis * “Lakers.” 

labor propaganda charging the la-| Labor unity, being consummat-| Mikan is ays gg basket- 

bor movement and especially the'ed this week at the State AFL-|ball shots to the on street 

the Minneapolis Central Labor;CIO unity convention, is expected corners; Wier is talking a straight 

Union with “labor bossim.” Among. to strengthen labor's political hand.| labor program. 

the farmers they are trying to lay Labor-farmer unity is growing) Wier expects to carry also three 


the blame for high machinery costs though not in formal point or-|of the four rural counties in his:excellent labor recard. Rep. 
gene McCarthy of the fourth spent 


ory couple of years disassociating| for the DFL primary winner. Their 


District. 
® Coya Knutson, congresswoman 


and champion of the farmers, 


‘ganization. 


at the door of labor. 
Here is how the main congres-| 


This has not stopped the trend; 
away from Eisenhower and the|sional races line up: 
GOP among the farmers. Despite} © Labor's own 
a relatively good crop year over-|Roy Wier in the Minneapolis 3rd|Estes Kefeauver, speaking in the} 
whelnting farmer repudiation of district, wha got 53,600 primary | ‘ninth, credited her with the ma- 


Eisenhower-Benson farm ‘program, votes running, unopposed, expeets| jor credit for winning a strong farm’ 


is expected. Shutdown of the Min-'to walk out of five Minneapolis plan from the Democratic national 


as 


convention. The farm issue domi- is what will happen in the seventh. 
nates all else here. James Youngdale; progressive 

® Democratic Farmer-Labor tase dain and anti-war candidate, 
cumbents in the eighth ( (Duluth filed in the primary and then tried 
and Mesabi Range,, fourth (St.|to withdraw to enforce more DFL 


| the strength of 


Congressman, expected to win the ninth district. Carthy named 


Paul) and sixth (central Minnesota) and farmer unity. His only cam- 
are generally expected to win on|paign @as to state the issues as 
eir records. Rep.| he saw them and to explain that 
the didn’t want to be on the bal- 
lot. But in the primary he drew 
nearly 10,000 votes to the 12,000 


John Blatnick of the 8th has an 
Eu- 


himself strongly from another Mc-|combined vote topped that of H. 
“Joe.” Rep. Fred|Carl Anderson, GOP incumbent. 
Marshall of the sixth is considered] Up to this date the DFL leader- 


weakest on issues but is strong. ship has not moved ‘to establish 
on farm policy. i unity, a unity that might well win 
® Big pais of the campaign (Centinued on Page 13) 


and to register 80,000 third over incumbent James Auch- 
inclass, Francis Foley, Democrat, ' 
over incumbent Peter Frelinghuy-' 


NEWARK.=—The labor move-, facilities, 
ment in New Jersey, especially the! non- -registered CiO members. 


CIO, is playing an important role} CIO endorsements: , in the fifth, and Robert Gruen, 
in the 1956 election campaign. One| State and county PAC units have * ads * the nioth oer’ in-) 
o: the biggest election conterences endorsed all incumbent Democrats! cumbent I Frank Osmers. ¥ 
in the history of the labor move- with the important exception of; In refusing to endorse the reac- 
ment in the state is scheduled tor McCarthyite James Tumulty, in tionary Tumulty the CIO repeated 
Sundav, Oct. 14 in Newark. Over/the 14th district. Those endorsed its action of two years ago. The 
400 CIO locals have been asked jnelude, Hugh Addonizio, 11th labor group has frequently clashed 
to send a minimum of four dcle- district, Frank Thompson, 
gates each. fourth, Harrison Willi: = y sixth, | 
Leading up to the conference’ Peter Redino, 10th, and Alfred'rights issues. No candidate was en- 


has been an intensive registration Sieminski 13th. Sidney Schiff, Dem- dorsed in this district. 
In making the endorsements 


Special to The Worker , tensive caravan tour of the state by organizational meetings of precinct 
FARGO, N. D. — Backed by a}the Non-Partisan League and|chairmen and secretaries bring out 
formal coalition of organized labor| Democratic candidates. This is tak-| as many as 150 peaple actively par- 
and organized ‘farmer, Non-Parti-)ing them into every county andj tidipating in the organization work. 
san League and democratic forces| town in the state. Incorporated in| 
in North Dakota see a good chance | the tour plans is canvassing in the| doing an intensive job of canvass- 
oi victory on Nov. 6. residential sections of the town to|ing the working class sections of 
Foremost factors in arousing the} meet the people and bring them/the town with the cafhpaign ma- 
progressive forces into action in! the campaign literature. terial and plans to get the voters 
are the fight) to the polls. 
for pari incomes fee] WHAT is new in the campaign- 
the afmily farmers, the fight against ing is the independent work of or- 
the right-to-work- for-nothing laws| ganized labor and organized farm- "| 


that they must have a rather im- 


Democratic sweep in order to elect} 
their congressional . candidates. 
U. S. Senator Milton Young, the 


struggle in the state. bee ap literature into the hands 
Republican candidate for reelec- 


Mobilization of labor and farm-|of-the people and plans to get the 
er votes is planned through an in-|vote out on election day. County 


jtude in two other districts — the| 


in the! with the Hudson County McCar-'Gardner is age f: 
thy lover especially over civil bent Gordon Canfiel 


In the towns organized Jabor is 


The progressive forces sree 


pressive Non-Partisan League and| 


area where many textile and auto 
workers live or work. 

: The AFL has so far endorsed 
only Addonizio and Rodi. They 
have not acted as yet on the Pres- 
idential tickets. In the past there 
has been strong GOP support 
among some top AFL leaders, 
especially in the building trades. 
against incum-| The present lineup shows eight 
. Caffinfield’s, Republicans and six Democrats in 
jrecord, not bad by CIO standards, | the House, and two GOP Senators. 
reflects somewhat labor's influence There is no Senatorial contest this 
‘and activ itv in the district. It is al year. 


three Republicans were sharply 
‘attacked as “anti-people and pro- 
business.” They are Auchincloss, 
Osmers and Frelinghuysen. 

PAC also took a hands-off atti-! 


seventh and eighth. In the seventh, 
Democrat Daniel Amster is oppos- 
ing incumbent William Wi IL 
Hin the eighth, Democrat Walter 


Stevenson, especially the popular- 
ity of Kefauver among the farm- 
ers. 

One evidence of the desperation 
of the Republican candidates and 
their fear of defeat is reflected in 
their employment of A. C. Town- 
ey, one time supporter of the Non- 

Partisan League and former sup- 
aor of Gerald P. Nye and Gerald 
K. Smith. 


Townley has been assigned the 
job of unrestrained red-baiting of 
the Democratic Party in order to 
compensate for the Republicaiis in- | 
ability to meet the issues contfront- 
ing the people. 


tion has voted for high farm price 
supports and therefore still retains] 
| some support among the farmers in 


spite of his tie with the anti-labor 
anti-farmer Benson - Eisenhower 
clique. 

Something of the same situation} 
exists with relation to Rep. Usher 
Burdick. a 


HOWEVER what is encouraging 
the labor and farm forces for vic- 
tory is the continuing swing of the 
farmers against the Eisenhower ad-' 


ministration, the rising momentum 
of the sentiment for Kefauver and 


——— 


-  - 


~ @ Sees Negro Vote Decisive in 


Communist Party leaders sober election deliberations. 
from 36 states met in New Wisconsin delegation was not “popular forces. 


happy over the bulletins. “The acceleration of this de- 

aon pie the —— A mi The 150 Party leaders beladlomummna® he said, 
porey' m the Fresi \Claude Lightfoot, Illinois - state! into -existence a political realign- 

tial and congressional races, | chairman, present the position of ment of all liberal and democratic 
but another race kept intruding. | the waity’s pills qiiiiminas! ain forces, regardless of the form it 
It was the final weekend of the Ps USE CELA Lightfoot takes, capable of moving our na- 
down-to-the-wire National League ae 


: : tion along the broad highway of 
expressed .the belief that the out-!peace, abundance and freedom.” 
standing progressive eee | 

growth of labor 


* 


Field regularly broke through the'to date was the 


The, influence, as well as that of other} reali 


“will bring. of 


Key Northern States 


He declared that the Céienntaint 

Party endorses no candidates in 
‘this election, but associates itself — 
with the strn on ong. Phong 


ment, built upon a coalition 
of labor and other sections of the} P 
people; was the central objective 
mmunist policy, 


Thus, he continued, the “chief 


feature of our participation in the 
1956 elections is to help labor and’ 
such forces to achieve their aim in 
this camapign. These will become. 
objectively, a ‘step in the direction 


HE CONTENDED that this ment.” 


of a_ people's coalition .govern- ) 
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_ CHICAGO.—Labor activity in LLPE headquarters, open all 


the 9th Congressional District, day, is manned by volunteers. All 

considered responsible two years union members in the area are : . : | 

ago for piling up the big plural- _ being called upon to register for | 7 
ity for Rep. Sidney Yates, is in precinct activity. | 


full swing again. With the volunteer help of 


The work is proceeding from _ union sign painters and carpen- bs eae 
two main centers. Labor's League _ ters, LLPE has been able to put | CHICAGO. — Twenty pro-labor|ing “Citizens Committee to En-jed “right-to-work” laws and more 
for Political Education is operat- up attracitve campaign posters |Congressmen from Illinois is the force the Landis Award, which are pending. 
ing out of a new headquarters at in carfeully. chosen locations goal which Joseph D. Kenean, sec- brought strikebreaking gunmen in- * | 
801 W. Armitage. The PAC around the district. retary-treasurer of the Internation-|‘° ,the city. . KEENAN declared that the elec- 
leader, Emanuel Rissman, has “WE'RE convinced on the |a) Brotherhood of Electrical Work-|  ‘“& Bever believed that weltion issues of 1956 directly affect 
set up opérations. at 3123 N. basis of our experience,” said |ers has set for the labo movement would see skyscrapers going up on | the wages and working agreements 
¢ Ashland. Albi, “that we need permanent | and its allies in this election. ‘Michigan Ave. with scab labor,” |of labor. 
- Both labor groups, working and year-round activity of labor Keciniink’ cia Sani: Vial Beet said Keenan, “but that's how things; ' “The year 1938 was the last year’ 
. together, are concentrating again —_in the political field.” He point- |... i). Roosevelt era. there were| ee Chicago until we were able that we were able to win any major 
on inct activity. This is ed out that job becomes so much oF Nour tinal ion sinsieetaaile Mae may secure the passabe of the Wag-| cocjal legislation,” he said, “and 
b on a careful study of pre- more difficult when labor's po- thi . te. j nian ne ss DS ausse ner Act in 1935. that was the period when labor be- 
vious elections to determine litical apparatus in the district of of RE ne cane a y i vt i he IBEW leader compared the came divided.” 
where labor.can play its most ef- - has to be completely rebuilt every |. eee Lineal ry 00%, | union-smashing era of the Landis} Keenan pointed out that with la- 
fective role in the district. two years. — i wd a eee | |Award with what has taken place poy reunited 15 million strong, there 
te “We have an excellent team in “Weve got all the good reasons under Taft-Hartley and what facesiis the possibitity thmis year fae 
LLPE district chairman Fred our district,” he said, “but our that we had in the 30s to do a job labor now that 19 states have Pass-| changing Congress, adding that 
Albi disclosed that this year the | work would improve if there was this year,” said the former head of | “this may be the last change we 
effort has been made to set up’ a permanent legislative commit- Labor s League for Political Edu- have.” _. 
organizations in each of the five tee in every local union to keep |cation, and the biggest reason 1S He _declared_ that_ the _labor 
wards within the district. He said people alert on the issues and if still the Taft-Hartley Act. movement has been under assault 
that each ward leader holds we ast our district organizations * not only in Washington but also in 
meetings with the precinct work- working on these issues between KEENAN referred to the anti- . the state legislature. “There was a 
: | elections.” labor law as “a time bomb.” He nS time in Illineis when we could im- 
‘ added that it gives the employers Ml & prove the labor laws in every ses- 
the power to “destroy every union a sion,” he said, “but now we are 


ers. 

3 | © 7 
( Ci0Q Par Wes in our country when they re ready, | : kept busy just fighting against bad 
9 or to make it inoperative.” | bills and we consider it a vietory , 


He pointed out that he was one, when we can say that no anti-labor 


° e . be ne 
Priority to Election Issues i:ts,% Son rs eatin way ped 
J : AFL-CIO executive council to os | Keenan made an appeal for an 
: : come out for the Stevenson-Kefau- > intensive registration campaign to 

"(Continued from Page 16) sere. — gains ea Be Ser ver ticket. The Democratic plat- qualify pro-labor and liberal vot- \ 
topics: The fundamental right (the ‘or the Kepubiic, poin age “O™'\form calls for complete repeal of , @ ers. He pleaded also for the $1-a-~ \ 
right to petition for redress of|labor is threatened by t r" peo-|"™ Taft-Hartley Act. | . __ |member contributions, pointing out 


grievances); juvenile delinquency;|™& government security pro- Speaking here at a. meeting of that this alone can help certain 
pro-labor Congressmen win their 


consumer buying; retired workers Btn __, LLPE, Keenan outlined the bitter } 
program; insurance plans; problems | Abner wound up the political|}: 6. of labor's struggles in Chi- fight against their well-financed op- 
of Chicago’s newcomers; political) issues panel by urging the dele- sore going back to 1921 when even. position. 


‘issues of the day; women’s activ-' gates to join actively in the political | },¢ strong building trades unions ’ 
ities. jcampaign. “Your first step, he/here were locked out and forced! “4 -2 
At the panel on juvenile de-/said, “is to show up at your PAC) into the notorious Landis Award. ff ORS Cel fii | 


linquency, Sheriff Joseph Lohman headquarters and receive four pre- + | 


was one of the discussivn leaders. Cinct assignment.” COMPELLED to accept Judge’ e e.°@ 
He called on the trade unionists to| He listed these congressional Kenesaw Mountain Landis as the 7 
make it part of their business to | district PAC headquarters in Chi-| arbiter in a wage dispute, the Chi-’ er O @ @ | 


dethand mere effective action On | cago:: Ist—708 E. 47th; 2nd—1504! cago building tradesmen were not 
youth problems by the federal, —, 63rd: 3rd—8617 S. Adidend: \caly faced with a wage-cutting} CHICAGO. — “Laber is much: when it comes to the practical 
state and local governments. | 4th—10548 §. Corliss; 5th-6130 S.| agreement but also open shop con-| jore politically active this year| business of bringing in the vote.” 
_ “Talk to your public officials like Pulaski; 6th—3659 W. Douglas; |ditions. When the workers here re-| #4. i) 1959.” . * 
you talk te Swift & Company, %he 7th—1660 W. Ogdén; 8th—1632 N. | sisted, the Chicago Association of| That j i . AS HEAD of the labor schoo! at 
urged. Milwaukee; 9th—3123 N. Ashland; | Commerce, the Illinois Manufactur-| ; “FE oc agra ag PY wis at a Roosevelt which is now completing 

10th—1007 W. Madison, Oak Park;|ers Association, the two real estate, Se E dnc cag of its 10th year, McAllister has had 


AT THE PANEL on the funda-'11th-2373 N. Milwaukee; 12th—| boards of Chicago and other Ol a SEE Tiabecuetn close contact with labor's efforts 
mental right, discussion leader Ben 1509 Morse. ployer groups set up a union-bust-| i a Sey € th in the electoral field. 


movement in Chicago and the sur-|t-ained three or four hundred |a- 


NN 

| | | rounding area, McAllister explain-' | preci ” 
| Seek Full IT | it for ed to The Worker that there are a vee get eggnog 
5 ign which indicate an upsurge Of|mavie am da manual on prin 
es work which has been widely used 

és 8 e “OF COURSE, the 1948 elec- oe sail 1 | ith 
| tion, coming shortly after the pass- b rag panboes a e closely with La 

age of the Taft-Hartley Act, was dis League or Political Educa- 3 
: also a hi year of labor “activity,” | tion and t e Political Action Com- 
| 


- 


“a ; leatd Moali mittee in this area. He is person- 
MOLINE, Ill. — In campaigning membership at a time when thou-|said McAllister. ‘ally active in the 12th Congres- 


for Arvid Sheets, his supporters | sands of workers are laid off. However, he said there was a!.; bg, gee 
| here are trying to put a forthright The lavoffs have also made it) marked increase this year over! coniestion " Uueil ba’ ceeaenal oe : 
spokesman from labor's ranks into | doubly difficult for the Sheets cam-| 1952. “Labor Still has a long way | cently, as aren ales o letsiis ait dee 


the Hlinois Legislature. 3 : paign committee to secure funds./to go in making its full influence , WES 
In this Quad-Cities area, nobody | The committee has in fact, put jts| felt in elections.” he declared, “and incigpensent Veter. of Tips 


: in why labor should be in stre: t , ; : 
has to explain why labor - main stress not on funds but on|the labor people are stil] not match Segregation Held 


in politics. Close to 7,000 farm ) vs securing volunteer help. ‘for the professional politicians 


-quipment workers have been laid , _-, ! : ~ mene é 
off here, and thousands of jobless : « Cause of Negrees 
= ee streets on elec- nt i= } Ps Lower Marks . 

y WASHINGTON, Oct. 1.—Wash- 


_As United Auto Workers Region- 
ington’s scheol superintendent said 


al Director Robert Johnston put it st 7 
at a rally here last week:. “Thou- ® today the wide disparity in aca- 
sands of people are out of work 0 0 it demic performance of Negro and 
here because this administration has | | white children here does not reflect 
. no real farm program which will | differences in native intelligence. 
give the farmer purchasing teas = 5p of labor here, as well as} CHICAGO. — Labor in the 12th) Of the four candidates for the legis-} Superintendent Hobard M. Corn- 
and security.” | Gther sectiees of . the population Congressional District has drawn) lature, two Republicans and two! ing testified that “inferior. teaching 
* the liberals into joint political ac-/Democrats, the joint labor-liberal’ conditions” for Negrees under the 


, who are dependent on the economic} 
SHEETS is the president of the| situation in this “farm equipment|tion centered around the new In-| group is calling for a “bullet” vote! previously ee school sys-, 
arge part” te blame 


UAW Local 1305 at the Interna-| capital of America.” dependent Volunteers-OOPE or-|for Mrs. Saperstein. Under this | tem was “in 
tional Harvester plant in East Mo-| However, there is resistance ganization. method, she gets three votes for for their poorer scholastic showing. 
line, whic his among those hardest/here to an all-out campaign for a} A joint headquarters at 1509}every citizen who votes for her; He also noted that Negroes gen- 
hit ‘by the layoffs, In addition, to|“bullet vote” for Sheets which| Morse Ave. is being manned by|alone instead of voting for three erally come from families which 
_ those already jobless, the company| would guarantee his victory. leaders of various international|candidates. Registration activi-| 1» pot as economically well off as 
-has announce dthat 2,100 will be} Some of this resistance comes, unions. Others are being drawn in-|ties by the Volunteer-COPE ZrOuP white students. - 
. laid off on Oct. 5 in that plant. [from those labor officials who are|to activity by means of a complete} this week consisted largely of reach. a Nal ls 
At a rally here on the eve of|hooked up with the Democratic) list of union members in the area|ing people in shopping centers and Ceraing appeared before a 
_ ‘what Sheets called “the great mass| machine and who want voters here|which has been compiled b -lelsewhere urging them to become House district committee rat a 
ince|to split their votes between Sheets|bor’s League for Political Educa-| qualified voters. A loud speaker! * 
and the other Democratic nominee | tion. has been mounted on Rep. Boyle’s 
for the Legislature, Paul E. Rink. | Labor's main effort here is the/old Cadillac for this purpose. 
question of whether the trade|Democratic Congressman — whol working out of the Morse Ave. 
unionists here are g to put “la-|made an outstanding record during headquarters is a committee of teen- 
bor first, and the ocratic Party|his freshman toon. j agers. | 


second.” ‘ IN ADDITION. the Volunteer-|. 4 Spokesman said that’ the far 

ANOTHER major problem of the} COPE organization is fighting to| Nor th Side labor-liberal organiza- 
ers.” | campaign here is the loss of con- Mrs. r — in the}tion hopes to mobilize a corps of 
as the overwhelming'tact between the union and the' Illinois House of Representatives.'100 precinct workers. 


“i 


SOMETHING new has been added in this election. It is labor's 


heightened activity. 


We saw it developing here and- throughout the nation during 
the spring and summer months. Now that we are in the final stages 
of the election campaign, the tempo has increased. 

This week, the Illinois pages of The Worker are devoted. to re- 
porting on some of this activity, When put together like this, it 


_ Jooks very significant. 


Labor is gen cern registering its reaction to four years of 


a Big Business. 


tration. The trend also reflects both labor's 


growing political maturity and its sense of renewed confidence and 
strength now: that the trade union movement has merged. 
That is not to say that labor this year. is reaching anywhere 


DRESS AND RETAIL UNIONS 
IN REGISTRATION RACE 


Two of tke largest local unions in New York have agreed on 
a friendly competition to-see which union will achieve the highest 
registration among its members for the November elections. 

They are Dressmakers Local 22, International Ladies Garment 
Werkers Union, with some 25,000 members; and District 65, Retail, 
Wholesale & Dept. Store Union, 30,000 membership. 

The challenge came from District 65 and was promety 
accepted by the ILGWU local. “Ground rules” are being worked 
mut. between the two unions on how to determine the winner in 


this competition. 


The Dressmakers local last week announced the setting up 
of a “Committee of a Thousand” of its Liberal Party members to 
canvass every shop. The’ shop stewards in District 65 are respon- 
sible for checking on his crew every day of registration week. 

The uaions are carrying through their registration drives with 
the slogan that “every vote counts.” 


eee ee eee 


CHICAGO. — Two unions, 
steet and packing, have teamed 
up in the 2nd Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

A rally this week touched off 
activity in the brand new 2nd 
District PAC headquarters 1504 
E. 63 St. 

Out of that center, an llth 
hour register-the-voters drive is 
taking effect. But from registra- 
tion day, Oct. 9, until election 
day, the PAC organization here 
expects to concentrate on man- 
ning precincts. 


“THERE are few Congress- 
men who have the pro-labor rec- 
ord that Rep. Barratt O'Hara 
has,” one district leader declared, 
“an dlabor can’t let him down.” 


The district stretches from the 
heart of the Negro community 
through the Hyde Park area and 
up into South Chicago, taking in 
large part of the steel commun- 
ity. While the 2nd District PAC 
has in the past been run by the 
United Steelworkers Union, this 
year for the first time, joint spon- 


Steel, Packing Unions Team Up 
~ To Help Reelect Rep. Ohara 


sorship is being: shared with the 
United Packinghouse Workers. 
Among those‘assigned by their 
unions directly to work in the 
district are Walter Schaible, USA 
grievance man iv the U. S. Steel 
South Works, and Oscar Brown, 


Jr. UPWA district program di- 


rector. 


News Publishers 


Told to ‘Get Tough’ 

NEW YORK (FP). — New 
York state publishers were ad- 
vised by labor relations “ex- 
perts’ to get tough in the next 
round of negotiations with un- 
ions in the newspaper industry. 

At a panel discussion sponsor- 
ed by the state branch of the 
American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Assn., these were the point- 
ers dished out to them: 

1. Stall negotiations, Don't 
hurry. 

2. Show less, not more, toler- 
ance of the union viewpoint. 

3. Increase use of scabs dur- 
ing strike. 


CHICAGO, — Calling all vol- 


unteers! 


In these four final weeks of 
the 1956 election campaign, la- 
bor's cry is for more help, more 
people to lick stamps, spread 
posters, ring . doorbells, man 
soun trucks, make phone calls, 
patrol a precinct. 

You hear the same call out 
in the Northwest Side 11th Con- 
gressional District, in the Hyde 
Park area where Rep. Barratt 
O'Hara is fighting for reelec- 
tion, and in the far-flung 10th, 
where labor has its own candi- 


Political Education in the 11th, 
iolest ‘the MoCarhyhe, “hey 

efeat , Rep. 
Timothy eaten; 


PETH has invited Northwest- 
Siders to report 
leadquarters at 3373 Milwaukee 
Ave. Meetings are held every 
Wednesday evening. 

In this and other districts, la- 
bors effectiveness is seen as be- 


to labor's joint © 


ing largely a matter of how many 
people will volunteer. to cover 
poe That job consists main- 
y of visiting several hundred 
families between now and elec- 
tion day, leaving literature with 
them, determining where they 
stand on labor-endorsed candi- 
dates. The nthe final job is get- 
ting the “favorable” voters to the 
polis on Nov. 6. 


Iv the 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict, labor leaders icel that Rep. 


~ On 


near its potential, or that the activity is fully effective. 
the contrary, we see many 0 


f the largest unions still drag- 


ng their feet. Some Republican-oriented labor leaders are doin 
their bit to hamper activity. Some trade union chiefs who are mer 


cogs in the Democratic machine are blunting labor's independent — 


role. And some who may have justified grievances against both 
parties are encouraging 4 ge By preventing labor from bringing 


_its full pressure to bear on 


issues. | 


Nevertheless, labor has taken the lead in many congressional 
districts here and has stimulated community-wide pe cy 

Thése district centers are calling for help. Will that call be met 
with a full and vigorous response? The answer to that question 
could decide the outcome of this election. 


issues 


Get 


Top Stress 


CHICAGO—Emphasizing the 
top issues in this campaign, the 
county CIO Council here pre- 
pared its affiliates for the last 
stages of the election campaign 
at an all-day conference of 500 
local union leaders last Saturday. 


la 


LAST CALL FOR 


REGISTRATION 


Tuesday, Oct. 9 is “R-Day’S in 
Chicago. On that day only, pre- 
cinct polling places will be. open 
from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. for those 
who need to become registered 
voters. 

This will be the last chance 
to become qualified to vote for 
those citizens who have changed 
their address, reached the age 
of 21, become naturalized, 
changed their name through 
marriage. 


y 


Charles Boyle’s reelection can be 
assured if 150 precincts can be 
covered in this paanion. 


WHERE the volunteer's job is 
even more crucial is in congres- 
sional districts like the 4th and 
the 10th, which cover several 
wards an da large “empire” of 
country towns. 

From his headquarters at 
Madison St .and Howe Ave., the 
campaign of the Democratic can- 
didate in the 10th, Marvin E. 
Lore, fans out over a suburban 
area which includes Bellwood, 
Berwyn, Maywood, Melrose 
Park, Old Oak, Riverside. 

This week, the volunteers 
working in the Lore campaign 
had hundreds of names of union- 
ists who live in the district. “Our 
problem,” sai done volunteer, “is 
reaching these people and put- 
ting them to work in this. cam- 
paign. 
LORE, the hare-campaigning 


United Auto Workers staffman, 
iss — much ss -e time 

g tO groups of volunteers. 
He has an setive committee of 
war veterans, and some outstand- 
ing work is being done by wo- 


At the parley, in the Sherman 
Hotel, a panel on political issues. 
of the day listed these in ordér 
as the main issues of the 1956 
campaign: civil rights, the eco- 
nomic situation, labor legislation, 
education. 

“Our policy in this campaign.” 
declared Willoughby Abner, 
panel leaders and regional edu- 
cational director of the United 
Auto Workers, “is to build in- 
dependent political action on a 
year-round basis and indepen- 
dent from the two major political 
parties.” 

= * 

HE SAID that this type of 

rmanent organization had been 
built in several districts here, 
and that “there is no reason why 
we can't do it in all districts.” 


The -annual conference and 
banquet of the Cook County 
Council this year took on a strong 


political tone. Richard Stengel,’ 


Democratic candidate for U. §S, 
Senator, was the main speaker 
at the banquet and he showed 
how his program coincides with 
that of labor. 

Stengel went from the banquet 
to speak at a large rally of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men held at the IBEW Hall at 
5247 W. Madison. 


* 


AT THE CIO conference, each 
of the eight workshop sessions 
-pointed up the need for a record 
The 


panels dealt with the following 


abor vote this November. 


(Continued on Page 15) 


 Here’s the Person Labor Is Most 
~ Anxious to Meet—The Volunteer 


men volunteers. 

The problems are similar in 
the 4th; where the movement of a 
large number of shop workers 
into the suburbs has also changed 
the politital complexion of -the 
district and opened new possi- 
bilities. 


Harold Motherway, LLPE dis- 


trict leader, announced that a 
headquarters has been opened at 
9017 W. 95th St., where volun- 
teer workers can report. 

“We need all the help we can 
get to man the precincts,” he 
said, 

* 


THERE are’ two labor head- 
quarters now in the 3rd Congres- 
sional District, from which vol- 
unteer workers are being set into 
motion. The PAC has set up at 
86th and Ashland, and the LLPE 
is at 6714 S. Halsted. 

‘LLPE county chairman Thom- 
as Murray is giving personal at- 
tention to this campaign which 


involves the reelection of his son, 


the pro-labor Democratic Rep. 
James cpr iy “hn we can get 
upwards of peopde active 


in .the district,” said the elder 


Murray, “I feel sure that we can 
win, ae 


$ 


AS A FOLLOW-UP on the 
recent United Aute Workers 
political action conference in 
Detroit, UAW Regional Director 
Robert Johnson called an emer- 
gency citywide rally here last 


‘Wednesday, at the Sherman 


Hotel. 
The word went out: “Mobilize 


the membership for precinct 


~ work! 


x 
IN THE 2nd Congressional 
District, the Labor's League for 
Political Education leaders are 
hopping mad because the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor chiefs 
have given equal endorsements 
to both Rep. Barratt O'Hara and 
to his GOP opponent, George 
McKibbin. A | 
LLPE district leader William 
Lennon is trying to get the ISFL 
to withdraw its OK of McKibbin, 
pointing out that labor. has few 
unswerving champions in Con- 
gress like Rep. O'Hara. 


ae 

STEELWORKERS in the 4th 
Congressional District have been 
waiting in vain, so far, tor un- 
ion heads to get going in the 
campaign to elect Michael Hin- 
ko, who is a former steelworker 
himslef. 

Although there is labor activ- 
ity im some sections of the dis- 
trict, steel is considered decisi 
However, with the steel union | 


leaders so tied up in the Deme- 


cratic machine, and remembers 
ing that Democratic 10th Ward 
boss Emil Pacini backed 
Hinko’s rival im the primary, 
WH kis 

* 

CITYWIDE coordination of 
labor's campaign will be further 
worked out at a. luncheon on 
October 10 of the LLPE and 
PAC leaders. . 

3 *. 


WHILE THERE is action on 
the South Side for Stevenson 
and Stengel, the poor shwoing 
Rep. William L. Dawson on civil 
rights has inspired almost nobody 
in labor's ranks. Of course, Daw- 
son has no serious opposition in 
the Ist District this year; and 
there are no contests for. the 
legislature in that area, 

| — ° 
THIS CAMPAIGN is marked 


straining more towrad su 
of GOP candidates. cane? 
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day he called again, in Teaneck,’ 
reactionary Dixiecrats in control of} New Jersey, for the President to 
key congressional committees.| “take the leadership” in a move to 
While no poll taking has showed ban the hydrogen-bomb tests. He 
what the effect of this campaign-; charged that the administration has 
ing has been among the Negro vot-|"not pressed forward along. this 
ers, there is little doubt that the'path to peace as so many have 
failure of the top Democrats to an-| urged—Catholic and Protestant re- 
swer this challenge has done them)ligious leaders, distinguished scien- 
harm. tists, prominent . educators, yes, 
* and seriovs politicians.” 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND voters! Behind it all, of course, was 


who crowded into the Minneapolis| Stevenson’s belief that the civil 


Seta - |leaders whom he mentioned re- 
Public Auditorium “ie ek— flected the sentiments of the over- 


Minnesotans mostly, but including. whelming mass of the people. 
‘some enthusiasts from Iowa, the! * | 
Dakotas and Wisconsin--gave a THE. testimonv of polls, report- 
rousing acclaim to Stevenson s ap- ers and politicians is unanimous: 
peal for new initiative to meet the|the candidacies of Stevenson and 
threat of suicidal atomic war. Kefauver are looking up, while the 
Out in the streets of. the Minnea- prospects for Eisenhower and Nixon 
polis and St. Paul, earlier on the,are dimmer than they have been. 
day of the Auditorium meeting, he! Ai' opinion sampling has*show- 
The Chains of Bigotry , : : .  |challenged the administration on'ed a swing from the GOP in mid- 
SIMULTANEOUSLY the failure! the cost of living—and won, an ‘en-| west rural sentiment, the polls dif- 

| , : : : ae igs . ’ 

—ee page 5 of the Stevenson’ ticket to disas-|thusiastic response from super-| fering only on how substantial the 
¥ = 


sociate itself emphatically from the market shoppers who came out to) swing is, and whether it will be 
Grass Roots Electioneering: 


will keep the dead-hand of the most 


THE DECISION of the Democratic policy-makers, especially of Adlai Steven- 
licans increasingly on the de- 
Kefauver on a variety of fronts. 
0) { eh These followed on the previous 


tmaie | \ 9 
i ii in Ol & son; that the only possibility of victory lies in hitting hard, has sent the campaign boom- 
fensive. Instead of + sage on 
s 
| The conflict flared, during the 
| week’s struggle over farm prob- 
Reentered as second class matter Oct. Zi 1947, at te pos 


ing along at top level. The more aggressive and better-focused drive of the Democrats 
endless repetition of the slogan 
past week, on the H-bomb, educa- 
lems and the problems of the aged. 
office at New York, N. ¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 


has, in turn, put the Repub- 

: “peace, prosperity and iy seat 
| T f : ithe Republicans have been forced 
‘to meet the blews of Stevenson and 

tion, and_ cost-of-living, issues. 

On both of the latter Stevenson 


last 


had countered the administration's 
inaction with promises of reform, 


October 7, 1956 if he were elected. 
Ee “ Price 10 Cents | Each new avenue to the voters 


'which was opened up with aggres- 
sive campaigning hag brought -en- 


| joseph north’s ASSIGNMEN T U.S.A. thusiastic: response for the Demo- 
How a Kentuckian Shook On ‘crats from rank and file ecitenba 
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and farmers. 


racists in its own party, has given| hear him. | sufficient to transfer electoral votes 
the Republicans a welcome weap-| Stevenson’s determination to, frora the COP column to the Demo- 


on. A number of Negro newspaper}challenge the Republicans on the! crats.. , 
editors charged last week that con-|peace issue it became clear was rhe DesMoines Register found 


trol ‘of Congress by the Demacrats not a flash in the pan, for on Tues-’ (Continued on Page 13) 
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 —See page 2 
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go from here, and what kind of 
- should be. The decisions rest, in the first place, 


_ .Qur Existence and Future-- 


le Put Both Up to You 


To Our Readers: 


Once again, we want ‘to put before you 


the facts about our paper. We ask not only 


your assistance ‘in keeping The Worker go- 
ing, but your advice. 

The past several months have been periods 
of almost continuous financial crisis. Our 
situation has never been an easy one in these 
many years of proud maintenance of a work- 
ingclass newspaper without big business ad- 
vertising. But the circulation declines of the 
last seven years have made it far more criti- 
cal . 

At the moment, our existence hangs by a 
thread. Some have suggested we discontinue 
the Daily Worker and center all our energies 
on The Worker. But for us—the publishers, 
editors and ‘staff—there can be no. question 
about the continued existence of either the 
Daily Worker. or of The Worker. 

We believe these are times of challenge, 
change and opportunity in which both the 
Daily Worker and Worker can eventually 
play a far more effective role in the market- 


_ place of ideas. 


We firmly believe our country would be 
much the poorer for the closing down of.-a 
daily newspaper with a socialist outlook, be- 
holden to nobody but the American people. 
The Daily Worker is today the most power- 
ful such socialist daily in the nation today. 

But we alone canpot determine where we 
aper we 


with you, our readers and supporters. 

With this issue we open a fund drive to 
SAVE OUR PAPER. 
"We simultaneously open a _ discussion 
among our readers in the columns of the 


preer. We invite your views on the paper's 
u 


ture, its present and proposed contents, the 


3 kind of paper it should be. 


Immediately 


I—The Fund Drive 
iately, we must have, to continue 


ROA hy Re ER ER Op 
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— * 


mum of $50,000 in donations. With this issue, 


we therefore launch. our annual year-end 
drive to raise this amount. : 

As you know, this is our second fund 
drive this year. In this, we have followed 
the pattern of the past six years. The first 
drive—for $100.000—opened in April and was 
scheduled to run until July..By Labor Day, 
we had _ raised about. $90,000. Because we 
did-not want to. be in a continuous drive for 
funds, we dropped it and decided to live, 
until today, by some heavy borrowing.. Our 
original schedule called for opening this 
drive on Labor Day. ae 

The $50,000 for which we ask is not 
enough to continue operation and pay back 
all we've borrowed? But it is all we dare ask 
for now, and. we cannot do with less. ' Be- 
cause we've delayed opening this drive, we 
need a quick response to this plea. We urge: 

* That every reader make a personal con- 
tribution now; today! 

* That every active supporter of this pa- 
per who can possibly do so undertake to 
raise $100 in the course of this. drive, from 
friends, -shopmates, fellow --readers and 
through - affairs. Just 500 such volunteers 
world guarantee the success of the drive. 
We urge all local freedom of the press com- 
mittees to help organize; this group of volun- 
teers. And we urge you start now and get 
money to us at once! 

* That every reader do whatever is pos- 
sible to increase the circulation. Increased 
circulation. means lowering the deficit. 


All checks and money orders must be 


made out to ROBERT W. DUNN. Mr. Dunn 
is treasurer of the committee which is co- 
operating in this drive as it did in the last. 
But checks and money orders must be made 
out to him. 

All contributions in whatever form should 
be sent to P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 


New York 3, N.Y., or brought to 35 E. 12 St., 


8th floor. Mise 
We recommend, too, that each contribu- 


7 


bring to 35 East 12 St., 8th floor. 
- ) 
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tion be accompanied by some note that can 
be identified—by initials or other description 
—which we can acknowledge in the paper. 
We shall try to do so within two weeks after 
receipt, and. urge you check to be sure we 
received your contribution. 


ii-_Your Views 


While the fund drive—without which the 
paper cannot continue from one day to an- 
other—goes on, we need. your views on many 
matters: } 

* What do you think is good and what 
is bad about the present Daily Worker and 
the present weekend paper, The Worker? 

* What kind of papers should the Daily 
Worker and The Worker be? What new ques- 
tions arise in view of.the conditions in the 
world and in our country today, that’ nmiust 
be taken into account? | 

*. What-can we do to help bring about a 
new birth of the socialist press in our‘ coun- 
try in the light of conditions in 1956? 

* What methods should be used to in- 


crease the circulation of a daily paper? What 


methods for a weekend: paper? 
* What new methods'can be used ‘to raise 
funds? sea. 


as contributions shoukd be made out to 
ROBERT W. DUNN 
Send all donations in whatever form to P. O. 
Box 231, Cooper Station, New York City 3, N. Y.; 


Please note that all checks and money orders sent. 


or 
’ a 


We. want it straight from the shoulder 
in the fine, wide open, deep-going style o 
the letters which we have been publishing. 


We look forward to your early r 


to our double-barreled drive to SAVF OUR 


PAPER and to DISCUSS THE PAPER'S 
FUTURE, | | 
| ig GATES, editor-in-chief, for 
Publishers, © y 
The Editors, 
The Staff. 
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By WILLIAM ALLAN hear Williams, Kefauver and labor 


kers 

DETROIT. — A grass roots type} *P©4**ts aR 
of campaigning is a new feature of At Ironwood, argires 2 labor 
election work here by organized la-|and farm workers mobilzed the 
bor and its allies, the Negro peo-| biggest political rally seen there 
ples movement and small farmers. f oy. did stg Boers ue 

This has even won recognition oo Se ee ae 
from such ardent labor haters as all the way down the Upper Penin- 


the GOP candidate for Governor, sular was one of meeting unexpect- 


Mayor Albert Cobo of Detroit. ed big crowds. 
Cobo returned from an_ upstate THE Republican meetings are 


tour and complained that in south-| Mostly captive audiences, business 
west Michigan, labor and farmer|men, middle farmers, very few Ne- 
precinct election werkers had beat- | STO. grew: Foose Nixon is com- 
en the Republicans in bringing in img into Michigan but the Repub- 
voters for registration. While he licans ares playing it safe, they are 
was dining in a local hotel with| bringing him to -Grand Rapids, 
the Republicans, areas for miles! Where the yfeel sure they can build 
around were being covered by vote) safe audience. Reports are that 
hunting laborites and their allies. | the labor people are going to attend 
Cobo also complained that this}and try to ask questions of Nixon. 
network of election workers was| Cobo on his recent return from 
responsible for big meetings which,4" upstate tour told’ close canfi- 
Governor Williams, his opponent, | dantes in Detroit's City Hall that 
and U. §. Senator Estes Kefauver! there were only a few Congression- ; a 
addressed recently, sepnt one day 4! Districts where the Dem-Labor- a ike 
in Michigan. At Grand Rapids, Negro-farmer combination was be- ree “ Sf A, Jaa. | i *§. 
2,009 people waited two hours to! (Continued on Page 13) : 


coerce INOS 0 


Ty CARL ROSS neapolis Moline Tractor plant has! wards with a lead of 20,000 votes; convention. The farm issue domi- is what will happen in the seventh. 
\{INNEAPOLIS, Minn. — The also brought home to labor the/over his GOP opponent Gearge| nates all else here. James Youngdale, progressive 
main campaign pitch of the Re- importance of backing the small} Mikan, farned as star player of the} © Democratic Farmer-Labor in-|pro-farm and. anti-war candidate, 
ablicans in Minnesota is anti-| farmers’ fight for higher income. | Minneapolis “Lakers.” cumbents in the eighth (Duluth! filed in the primary and then tried 
labor propaganda charging the la-| Labor unity, being consummat-| Mikan is teaching trick basket-|and Mesabi Range,, fourth (St. to withdraw to enforce more DFL 
bor movement and especially the ed this week at the State AFL-|ball shots to the kids on street| Paul) and sixth (central Minnesota)|and farmer unity. His only cam-' 


the Minneapolis Central Labor;CIO unity convention, is expected| corners; Wier is talking a straight are generally expected to win on Bye was to state the ipsues as 
Union with “labor bossim.” Among to strengthen labor's political hand.) labor program. | the strength of their records. Rep. he saw them and to explain that 
John Blatnick of the 8th has an|he didn’t want to be on the bal- 


the farmers they are trying to lay Labor-farmer unity is growing! Wier expects to carry also three 
the blame for high machinery costs though not in formal point or-,of the four rural counties in his|excellent labor record. Rep. Eu-}fot. But in the primary he drew 
at the door of labor. | ganization. | District. gene McCarthy of the fourth spent! nearly 10,000 votes to the 12,000 
This has not stopped the trend; Here is how the main congres-, ® Coya Knutson, congresswoman|a pe of years disassociating| for the DFL primary winner. Their 
away from Eisenhower and the|sional races line up: and champion of the farmers, is! himself strongly from another Mc-| combined vote topped that of H. 
GOP among the farmers. Despite} © Labor's own Congressman) expected to win the ninth district.;|Carthy named “Joe.” Rep. Fred} Cart Anderson, GOP incumbent. 
a relatively good crop year over-| Roy Wier in the Minneapolis 3rd) Estes Keleauver, speaking in the| Marshall of the sixth is considered} Up to this date the DFL leader- 
whelming farmer repudiation of district, who got 53,000 primary. ninth, credited her with the ma-|weakest on issues but is strong; ship has not moved to establish 
Eisenhower-Benson farm program | votes running unopposed, expects jor credit for winning a strong farm! on farm policy. | unity, a unity that might well win 
is expected. Shutdown of.4he Min-'to walk out of five Minneapolis plan from the Democratic national © Big puzzler of the campaign! (Continued on Page 13) 


NEWARK.—The labor move- facilities, and to register 80,000 third over incumbent James Auch- three Republicans were sharply ,area where many textile and auto 
ment in New Jersey, especially the non-registered ClO members. lincloss, Francis Foley, Democrat, | attacked as “anti-people and pro- workers live or work. 

‘ CIO, is playing an important role! CIO endorsements: et ee ee Pay tend) oorg an _are Auchincloss, |. The AFL has so far endorsed 
in the 1956 clection campaign. One| State and county’PAC units have a sedi > Nn, ae * \auen, Vanes a inghuysen. . only Addonizio and Rodino, They 
| Campaig ’ | Democrat, in the ninth, over in-| PAC also took a hands-off atti-, 

0. the biggest election contcrences endorsed all incumbent Democrats’ py ymbent Frank Osmers. tude in two other districts — the! have not acted as yet on the Pres- 
in tlie history of the labor move- with the important exception of| In refusing to endorse the reac- seventh and eighth. In the seventh, | idential tickets. In the past there 
ment in the state is scheduled for McCarthyite James Tumulty, in tionary Tumulty the CIO repeated| Democrat Daniel Amster is has been strong GOP support 
Sundav, Oct. 14 in Newark. Over|the 14th district. Those endorsedjits action of two years ago. The|ing incumbent William Wi nal],;among some top APL leaders, 
400 C¥O locals have heen asked include, Hugh Addonizio, 11th labor group has frequently clashed/In the eighth, Democrat Walter) especially in the building trades. 
fo send a minimum of four dele- district, Frank Thompson, in the| with the Hudson County McCar-|Gardner is running against incum-{ The present lineup shows eight 
gatcs each. ‘fourth, Harrison Williams, sixth,|thy lover especially ever civil) bent Gordon Canfield. Caffinfield’s Republicans and six Democrats in 

Leading up to the conference Peter Redino, 10th, and Alfred rights issues. No candidate was en-|record, not bad by CIO standards,! the House, and two GOP Senators. - 
has been an intensive registration Sieminski 13th. Sidney Schiff, Dem- dorsed in this district. ‘reflects somewhat labor's influence} There is no Senatorial contest this 


drive to open more registration ocrat has been endorsed in the In making the endorsements and activity in the district. It is an' year. 


chain 


Special to The Worker tensive caravan tour of the state by organizational meetings of precinct tion bas voted for high farm price Stevenson, especially the popular- 
FARGO, N. D. — Backed by a\the Non-Partisan League aid! chairmen and secretaries bring out|}supports and therefore still retains} ity of Kefauver among the farm- 
formal coalition of organized labor| Democratic candidates. This is tak-: as many as 150 people actively par-| some support among the farmers | 


~ 
: , 
a" . 


: 


and organized farmer, Non-Parti-; ing them into every county and) ticipating in the organization work. | spite of his tie with the anti-labor| One evidence of the desperation 
san League and democratic forces; town-in the state. Incorporated in} In the towns organized labor is! anti-farmer Benson - Eisenhower! of the Republican candidates and 
in North Dakota see a good chance! the tour plans is canvassing in the! doing an intensive job of canvass-| clique. ‘their fear of defeat is reflected in 
of victory en Nov. 6. residential sections of the town to, ing the working class sections of} Something of the same situation) their employment of A. C. Town- 


Foremost factors in arousing the| meet. the le and bring them)the town with the campaign ma-' exists with relation to Rep. Usher|!ey, one time supporter of the Non- 
progressive forces into action in the campaign literature. terial and plans to get the voters) Burdick. Partisan League and former su 
rter of Gerald P. Nye and Gera 


a election campaign are the fight * “ to me polls, ; | . “ 
or parity prices and incomes from. WHAT is new in the campaign-_ progressive forces realize , . os Yee 
| HOWEVER what is encouraging Townley has been assigned the 


the aimily farmers, the fight against, ing is the independent work of or-| that they must have a rather im-|. 

the right-to-work-for-nothing laws)ganized labor and organized farm-| pressive Non-Partisan League and the labor and farm forces. for vic- job of unrestrained red-baiting of 
which affect the minimum wagelers taking responsibility to get the; Democratic sweep in order to elect| tory is the continuing swing of the}the Democratic Party in order to 
struggle in’ the state. campaign literature into the hands their congressional candidates.| farmers against the Eisenhower ad-| compensate for the Republicans in- 


Mobilization of labar and farm-| of the people and plans to get the| U. S, Senator Milton Young, the) ministration, the rising momentum! ability to meet the issues confront- 
er votes is planned through an in-|vete out on election day. County! Republica) candidate for reelec-!of the sentiment for Kefauver and ing the people. , 


CP Sees Negro Vote Decisive in Key Northern States — 


ent, built upon a coalition, He declared that the Communist 
and other sections of the | 


m 
| happy over the bulletins. — “The acceleration of this de- le, was the central objective 
Xo rk pie the “ao ~ ‘| The 150 Party leaders heard! velopment,” he said, “will bring) unist policy. 

view policy in the Fresiden- |). 4. Lightfoot, Illinois state| into existence a political realign-| Thus, he continued, the “chief: 
tial and. congressional . races, tt erg tion of | ment of all liberal and democratic} feature of our participation in the 
but another race kept intruding. hairma a, Negi. x — forces, regardless of the -form it) 1956 elections is to labor and 
*Jt-was the final weekend of the me party's ‘national Come on takes, capable of moving our na-|such forces to achieve their aim in 
PEE PN NES EE Bm gue e aoe ye Bee ig fe ons tion along the — highway of re ben i become, |! 
struggle, and bulletins from Ebbets| standing progressive development} __ ae ae ge of a phe gyi * goverm-| ) 

Field regularly broke through the! to date was the growth of labor! HE CONTENDED that: this'ment” = == 3 


* 


‘Communist Party leaders sober election deliberations. ‘The; influence, as well as that of other, ign 
from .86 states met in New Wisconsin delegation was nt "popula forces. Lof la 


a 


% ILLINOIS 


_ BUILD SOLID LABOR ACTION 
APPARATUS IN 9th DISTRICT 


CHICAGO.—Labor activity in 
the 9th Con District, 
considered responsible two years 
ago for piling up the big plural- 
ity for Rep. Sidney Yates, is in 
full swing again. 

The work is proceeding from 
two main centers. Labor's League 
for Political Education is operat- 
ing out of a new headquarters at 
301 W. Armitage. The PAC 

. leader, Emanuel Rissman, has 
set up operations at 3123 N. 
Ashland. 

Both labor groups, working 
together, are concentrating again 
on precinct rom jai This is 
based on a careful study of pre- 
vious elections to determine 
where labor can play its most ef- 
fective role in the district. 

* 


“LLPE district chairman Fred 
Albi disclosed that this year the 
effort has been made to set up 
organizations in each of the five 
wards within the district. He said 
that each ward leader holds 
— with the precinct work- 


LLPE headquarters, open all 
day, i is manned y volunteers. All 
union members in the area are 
being called upon to register for 
precinct activity. 

With the volunteer help of 
union sign painters and carpen- 
ters, LLPE a been able to put 
up attracitve campaign posters 
in carfeully chosen locations 
around the district. 

“WE'RE convinced on the 
basis of our experience,” said 
Albi, “that we need permanent 


CHICAGO. — Twenty pro-labor 


goal which Joseph D. Kenean, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Internation- 
al Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 

ers, has set for the labo movement 
al its allies in this election. 


THE WORK 


ing “Citizens Committee to En- 


Co f IHin the |force the Landis Award,” whieh | 
pcr or ge MR wiry "| brought strikebreaking gunmen in-| 


to 


the city. 
“We never believed that we 


would see skyscrapers going up on 
‘Michigan Ave. with scab labor,” 


and year-round activity of labor 
in the political field.” He point- 
ed out, that job becomes so much 
more difficult when labor's po- 
litical apparatus in the district 
has to be completely rebuilt every 
two vears, - 

“We have an excellent team in 
our district,” he said, “but our 
work would improve if there was 
a permanent legislative commit- 
tee in every local union to keep 
people alert on the issues and if 
we kept our district organizations 
working on these issues between 
elections.” 


Keenan declared here that dur-| 
ing the Roosevelt era, there were 
21 New Deal Congressmen from| 
this state, in contrast to only 12 out 
of 25 who now vote for progres-! 
sive, pro-labor legislation. 


“We've got all the good reasons 
that we had in the 30s to do a job | 
this year,” said the former head of| 
‘Labor’ s League for Political Edu- 
cation, “and the biggest reason is 
still the Taft-Hartley Act.” 

* 
KEENAN referred to the anti- 
labor law as “a time bomb.” He 
added that it gives the employers| 


» Chicago ClO Parley Gives Top 
p Priority to Election Issues 


Siegel, labor consultant of the Fund| 


(Continued from Page 16) 
topics: The fundamental right (the 


'the power to “destroy every union, 
in our country when they’ Te ready, 
or to make it inoperative. 

He pointed out that he was one 
of those who strongly urged the 
AFL-CIO executive council to 
come out for the Stevenson-Kefau- 
ver ticket. The Democratic plat- 
form calls for complete repeal of 


imted out how. 


by the sweep- 


for the Republie, | 
| 


ed | 


said Keenan, “but that’s how thing: 
were in Chicago until we were able 


ito secure the passabe of the Wag- 


ner Act in 1935.” 

The IBEW leader compared the 
-union-smashing era of the Landis} 
‘Award with what has taken = sam 
‘under Taft-Hartley and what faces’; 
labor now that 19 states have pass- 
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Can Change Congress 


ped “vight-to-work” laws and more 
are pending. 


KEENAN declared that the elec- 


‘tion issues of. 1956 directly affees 


‘the w ages and working agreements 
of labor. 


“The year 1938 was the last year 
that we were able to win any major 
social legislation,” he said, “and 
that was the eriod when labor be- 
came divid : 

Keenan ee out that with la- 
bor reunited 15 million strong, there 
is the possibility thmis year for 
changing Congress, adding that 
“this may. be the last change we 
have.” 

He . declared . that_ the _labor 
movement has been under assault 
not only in Washingtea but also in 
the. state legislature. “There was a 
time in Illinois when we could im- 
prove the labor laws in every scs- 
sion, he said, “but now we are 
kept busy just fighting against bad 
bills and we consider it a victory 


'when we can say that no anti-labor 


legislation was passed.” 
Keenan made an appeal for an 


intensive registration campaign to 
qualify pro-lavor and liberal] vot- 
ers. He pleaded also for the $1-a- 


member contributions, pointing cut 


tight to petition for redress of labor is threaten 


*grievances); juvenile delinquency; "8 government “security” pro-| 


consumer buying; retired workers 2™4m. 
program; insurance plans; problems} Abner wound up the political 


of Chicagos newcomers; political | 
issues of the day; vW>men’s activ- 


ities. 
At the’panel on juvenile de- 


gates to join actively in the political 
campaign. “Your first step,’ he 
said, “ 


headquarters and receive your pre- 


issues panel by urging the dele-|. 


the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Speaking here at a meeting of 
LLPE, Keenan outlined the bitter 
history of labor's struggles in Chi- 
cago, going back to 1921 when even 
the strong building trades unions, 
here were locked out and forced! 


‘is to show up at your PAC into: the notorious Landis Award. | 


* 


that this alone can help certain 
pro-labor Congressmen win their 
tight against their well-financed op- 
position. 


———— rr 


Trade Unions Seen in 


-linquency, Sheriff Joseph Lohman 
was one of the discussion leaders. 
He called on the trade unionists to | 
make it part of their business to’ 
demand more effective action on 
youth problems by the federal, 
state and local governments. 


“Talk to your public officials like Pulaski; 
you talk to Swift & Company,” he 7th— 1660 W. Ogden; 8th—1632 N.! sisted, the Chicago Association of | 


urged. Milwaukee; 9th-3123 N. Ashland; | Commerce, the flinois Manufactur-| 
7 '10th—1007 W. Madison, Oak Park: | ers Association, the two real estate 
AT THE PANEL on the funda- 


11th—2373 N. Milwaukee; 12th— | boards of Chicago and other em- 
mental right, discussion leader Ben 1509 Morse. ‘ployer groups set up a union- -bust-| 


Seek Full Support for 
Moline Labor Candidate — 


cinct assignment. | COMPELLED to accept Judge! 


-He listed these congressional | Kenesaw Mountain Landis as the! 
district PAC headquarters in Chi-! arbiter in a wage dispute, the Chi-' 
cago:: Ist—708 E. 47th; 2nd—1504' cago building tradesmen were not 
E. 63rd; 3rd—8617 S. " Ashland; | only faced with a wage-cutting 
'4th—10548 §. Corliss; 5th—6130 S. | ‘agreement but also open shep con- 


' 


rounding area, McAllister ex 


Bigger Political Role 


CHICAGO. “Labor is much 


tically , 
6th-3659 W. Douglas; | ditions. When the workers here re- ‘car ae politically active this year 


1952.” | 


That judgment came this week, 
‘from Frank MeAllister, director of | 
‘the Labor Education Division of!* 
‘Reosevelt University. 


A close ebserver of the labor | 
mevement in Chicage and the sur- 
plain- 
ed to The Worker that there are 
signs which indicate an upsurge of | 


: elec toral effort. 


* 


“OF COURSE, the 1948 elec-. 
tion, coming shortly after the pass-| 
age of the Taft-Hartley Act, was 
also a big year of labor activity,” 


when it comes to the practical 
business of bringing in the vote. 


AS HEAD of it labor schao* at 
Roosevelt which is now completng 
its 10th vear, dficAllister has had 
‘close contact with labor's efforts 
‘in the electoral field. 

“In the last few years, we have 
‘trained three or four- hundsed la- 
bor people for precinct work,” he 
said. “We have also produced a 
‘mevie an da manual on precinct 
| wosk which has been widely used 
by the trade unions.’ 


McAllister works closely with La- 


|'bor’s League for Political Educa- 


tion and the Political Actioa Com- 
mittee in this area. He is person- 


MOLINE, Ill. — In campaigning | 
for Arvid Sheets, his sto 
here are trying to put a forthright 
spokesman from labor's ranks into 

_ the Hlinois Legislature. ~« 

In this Quad-Cities area, nobody | 
has to explain why labor should be| 
in politics. Close to 7,000 farm 

uipment workers have been laid 
off re, and thousands of jobless 
will be walking the streets on elec- 

tion day. : 
_. As United Auto Workers Region- 

: Director Robert Johnston put it 

a rally here last week: “Thou-' 
ae of pe are out of work 
here because this administration has 
no real farm program which will 
give the farmer purchasing powers 

and security.” ‘oO 


* 

SHEETS is the president of the 
UAW Local 1305 at the Interna-} 
tional Harvester plant in East Mo-| 
line, whic his among those hardest} 
hit by the layoffs. In addition, to 
those already jobless, the company 
has announce that 2,100 wi hts 


upport of labor here, as well as 


Ww oie are dependent on the economic. 
situation in this “farm equipment 
capital of America.” 

However, there is resistance 
here to an all-out campaign for a 
“bullet vote” for Sheets which | 
would guarantee his 

‘Some of this resistance comes 
from those laber officials who are: 


| 


id for the Legislature, Paul E. Rink. 
This stru centers around the 
— ; question “vd peeps the a 
| unionists e are t t ja- 
Sheets has also given eS stress bor wy, and the cates, 


to farmer-labor unity and an 


er sections of the population es District has drawn 


leaders of various international 


hooked up with the Democratic | list of union 
machine and who want voters here: which has been compiled b 
to split their votes between Sheets) bor’s League for Political 


| 


j 


cultural program that “would bing! 
ANOTHER etal problem of the 


campaign here is the loss of con- 


; cauipment workers” co 
F t workers. : 
TS. has the overwhelming’tact between the union and the! 


| membership at a time when thou- 
eeedie of workers are laid off. 

The layoffs have also made it! 
doubly difficult for the Sheets cam- 
paign committee to secure funds. | 
The committee has in fact, put its 
main stress not on funds but on 
securing volunteer help. 


said McAllister. 


However, he said there was a' 
marked increase this year over! 
1952. “Labor still has a long way! 
‘to go in making its full influence | 
felt in elections, he declared, “and 
the labor people are still not match | 


ally active in the 12th C 
‘sional! District Volunteer-COPE er- 
ganization. Until he resigned re- 
icently, he was also a leader of the 
Independent Voters of Illinois. 


Segregatien Hetd 


~ 


—— te 


Joint Labor- 
Group Formed in 12th 


CHICAGO. — Labor in the 12th 


the liberals into joint pelitical ac- 
tion centered around the new In- 
dependent Volunteers-COPE or- 
ganization. ° 
A joint headquarters at 1509, 
Morse Ave. is being manned by 


} 


unions. Others are being drawn. in- 


to. activity by means of a complete. 
rs in the area 


La. 
uca- 
tion. 

Labor’s main effort here is the 
reelection of Rep. Charles Boyle, a 
Democratic Congressman who 
made an outstanding record during 
his freshman a 


IN ADDITION, the Volunteer- 
COPE. org is 
gy ot 


t Mrs. 
nois House of Teoraseuiatives 


to| N orth Side labor-liberal organiza- 


for the _ professional =| 


= 


‘Cause ef Negroes’ | 


Lower Marks 
Yash- 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 1.—\ 
ington’s schoo! superméendent said 
today the wile disparity in aca- 
‘demic performance of Negre-and 
white children here dees not reflect 
oo i: native inteligence. 


Of the four candidates for the legis- Superiatendcnt Hobard’ M. Com- 
lature, two Republicans and two’ ing testified that “inferior teaching 
Democrats, the joint labor-lberal conditions” fer Negroes under the 
group is calling for a “bullet” vote’ previously segregated school sys- 
for Mrs. Saperstein. Under thisitem was “in large part” to blame 
method, she gets three votes for for their poorer scholastic showing. 
every citizen who votes for her; 46 also noted that Negroes 
alone instead of voting for three! eralty come fram families ‘w ich 
candidates, Registration activi-! a: net as economically well off as 
ties by the Volunteer-COPE group} hite students. 
this week consisted largely of reach- I C itt: laid 
ing people in sho centers and HW Pang Saati ttee aie. 
elsewhere urging wh become, ¢ Pome Lg eap : schools 
qualified voters. A lou aker, ‘ating Hons i The Site 
has been org ly oyle’s; e nation's ~ 
old Cadillac for thif purpose. were integrated two years ago. 
Among the snost “active groups The subcommittee is controlled 
working out ef the Morse Ave. 
headquarters is a committee of teen- 
agers. 
A spokesman pore that the far 


tion hopes to mobilize a corps of 
100 precinct workers. 


SOMETHING new has been added in this-election. It is labor's 


heightened activity. 


We saw it developing here and throughout the nation during 
the spring and summer months. Now that we are in the final stages 


of the election campaign, 


the tempo has increased. 


This week, the Illinois pages of The Worker are devoted to re- 
ting on some of this activity. When put together like. this, it 


looks very significant. 


Labor is apparently registering its reaction to four years of 


a Big Business a 


dministration. The trend also reflects both labor's 


growing political maturity-and its sense of renewed confidence and 
strength now that the trade union movement has merged. 
That is not to say that labor this sew 86 is reaching any neers 


a 


| 3 9 
. Z | Py | 
he ee ’ 0 1g 
- > - ¥ aed * 
4 Po ’ y & , 
s age 


near its potential, or that the activity is fully dicini: 


On the contrary, we see 
Wt their feet. Some Repub 
: r 


many of the largest unions still drag- 
lican-oriented labor leaders we 


are doing 


bit to hamper activity. Some trade union chiefs who are mere 
in the Democratic machine are blunting labor's independent 


. And some who gn 
parties are encoura 
its full pressure to 


vances against both 


have justified 
Ay ogg © roak Tatteuee labor from bringing 


Nevertheless, ber ta akce he bid is many congressional 
-wide action. 


districts here and has stimulated 


These district centers are calling for help. Will that.call be met 
with a full add vigorous ve “Bete answer to that question 


could decide the outcome of 


J 


The Mt 
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2nd Cong. Dist. 


Steel, Packing Unions Team Up 
To Help Reelect Rep. O’hara 


CHICAGO. — Two - unions, 
steel and packing, have teamed 
up in the 2nd Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

A rally this week touched off 
activity in the brand new 2nd 
District: PAC headquarters 1504 
E. 63 St. 

Out of. that center, an I1Ith 
hour register-the-voters drive is 
taking effect. But from registra- 
tion day, Oct. 9, until election 
day, the PAC organization here 
expects to concentrate on man- 
ning preciacts. 


“FHERE are few Congress-: 


men who have the pro-labor rec- 
ord that Rep, Barratt O'Hara 

: has,” one district leader declared, 
“an dlabor can’t let him down.” 


The district stretches from the 
heart of the Negro community 
through the Hyde Park area and 
up into South Chicago, taking in 
large part of the steel commun- 
‘ity. While the 2nd District PAC 
has: in the past-been run by the 
United Steelworkers Union, this 
year for the first time, joint spon- 


sorship is being shared with the 
Valea Packinghouse Workers. 


Among those assigned by their — 


unions directly to work in the 

district are Walter Schaible, USA 

grievance man in the-U. S. Steel 

South Works, and Oscar Brown, 

Jr., UPWA district program di- 
rector. 


‘News Publishers 


Told to ‘Get Tough’ 


NEW YORK (FP). —. New 
York state publishers were ad- 
vised by labor relations “ex- 
perts’ to get tough in the next 
round of negotiations with .un- 
ions in the newspaper industry. 


At a panel discussion sponsor- 


ed by the state branch of the 


American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Assn., these were the point- 
ers dished out to them: 
1, Stall negotiations. 
hurry. 
2. Show less, not more, toler- 
ance of the union viewpoint. 
3. Increase usé of scabs dur- 
ing strike. 


Don’t 


f, 


Anxious 


CHICAGO. — Calling all vol- 
unteers! 

In these four final weeks of 
the 1956 election campaign, la- 
bors cry is for more help, more 
people to lick ‘stamps, spread 
posters, ring doorbells, man 
soun. trucks, make phone Calls, 
patrol a precinct. 


You hear the same call out 
in the Northwest Side 11th Con- 
gressional District, in the Hyde 
Park area where Rep. Parratt 
O'Hara is fighting for reelec- 
tion, and in the far-flung 10th, 
where labor has its own candi- 
date in Marvin E. Lore. 

“Our biggest need is to get 
people interested and to put 
. them to work,” said Tom Peth, 
who heads Laber’s League for 
Political Education in the 11th, 
where there is an opportunity to 
defeat the McCarthyite, Rep. 
Timothy ee 7 


has ravine N vite 
| Siders to report to labor's joint 
headquarters at 3373 Milwaukee 
Ave. Meetings are held every 
_ Wednesday evening 

In this and othe: districts, la- 
bor’s effectiveness > seen as be- 


issues 


this election. 


Get 


Top Stress 


CHICAGO—Emphasizing the 
top issues in this. campaign, the 
county CIO Council here pre- 
pared its affiliates for the last 
stages of the election campaign 
at an all-day conference of 500 
local union elias last Saturday. 
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LAST CALL FOR 


REGISTRATION 


Tuesday, Oct. 9 is “R-Day'S' in 
Chicago. On that day only; pre- 
cinct polling places will be open 
from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. for those 
who need to become registered 
voters. 

This will be the last chance 
to become qualified to vote for 
those citizens who have changed 
their address, reached the .age 
of 2), become naturalized, 
changed their name through 
, marriage. 


Etbor 


panels dealt with the following 


At the parley in the Sherman 
Hotel, a panel on political issues 
of the day listed these in order 
as the main issues of the 1956 
campaign: civil rights, the eco- 
nomic situation, labor legislation, 
education. 

“Our policy in this campaign.” 
declared Willoughby © Abner, 
panel leaders and regional edu- 
cational director of the United 
Auto Workers, fa to build in- 

ndent . political action on a 
Seteaied basis and indepen- 
dent from the two major political 
parties.” 

! * 

HE SAID that this type of 


anent organization had been 
built in’ several districts here, 


and that “there is no reason why 
we can’t do it in all districts.” 

The annual conference and 
banquet of the Cook County 
Council this year took on a strong 

litical tone. Richard Stengel, 
terennits candidate for VU. S. 
Senator, was the main speaker 
at the banquet and he showed 
how his program coincides with 
that ef labor. 

Stengel went from the Lesidinel 
to s at a large rally of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Train- 
men held at the IBEW Hall at 
5247 W. Madison. 

a 


AT THE CIO conference, each 
of the eight workshop sessions 
inted up the need for a record 
The 


vote this November. 


> eee on Page 15) 


ere’s the Person Labor Is Most 


to Meet—The Volunteer 


ing largely a matter of how many 
people will volunteer to cover 
poermee That job, consists main- 
y of visiting several hundred 
amilies between now and elec- 
tion day, leaving literature with 
them, determining where they 
stand on labor-endorsed candi- 
eons. The nthe final job is get- 

the “favorable” voters to the 
ol on Nov. 6. 


In the 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict, labor leaders feel that Rep. 


Charles Boyle’s reelection can be 
assured if 150 precincts can be 
covered in this fashion 

WHERE the volunteer’s job is 
even more crucial is in congres- 
sional districts like the 4th and 
the 10th,. which cover several 
wards an da large “empire” of 
country towns, « 

From his headquarters at 
Madison St .and Howe Ave., the 
campaign of the Democratic can- 
didate in the 10th, Marvin E. 


Lore, fans out over a suburban - 


area which includes Bellwood, 
Berwyn, ‘ Maywood, Melrose 
Park, Old Oak. Riverside. ° 

This week, the volunteers 
working in the Lore campaign 
had hundreds of names of union- 
ists. who live in the district. “Our 
problem,” sai done volunteer, “is 
reaching these people = ‘put- 
ting them to work in this cam- 


paign.” 
LORE, the hard-campaigning 


- United Auto Worker staffman, the 


ndin pote of time 
nt age .. of volunteers. 


Pe. Apo . committee of 
wnt, Veteetins, ne oun SreNetanie 


men ~ Ahem 2 
The problems are similar. in 
the 4th, where the movement of a 


large number of shop workers 


ints the suburbs has also changed 
the political complexion of the 
district. and opened new possi- 
bilities. 

Harold Motherway, LLPE dis- 
trict leader, announced that a 
headquarters has been opened at 
5017 W. 95th St., where volun- 
teer workers can repoit. 


Kiet omg Mise rhe 


get to man the precincts,” 
said, 


* 


THERE are two labor. head- 
quarters now in the 3rd Congres- 
sional District; from which vol- 
unteer workers are being set into 
motion. The PAC has set up at 
86th and Ashland, and the E 
is at 6714 S. Halsted. 

LLPE county chairman Thom- 
as Murray is giving personal at- 
tention to this campaign which 
involves the reelection of his son, 
labor ‘Democratic Rep. 
James Murra 


upwards of 


in the district,” Lar eg 


—. “I feel sure that we can | 


veiiahiaititicisk : 


_Labor Notes: 


a we wins Agua ond 


UAW: Man 


Precincts! 


AS A FOLLOW-UP on the 
recent United Auto Workers 
political action conference in 
Detroit, UAW Regional Director 
Robert Johnson called an emer- 
gency citywide rally here last 
Wednesday, at ‘the Sherman 
Hotel. 

The word went out: “Mobilize 
the membership for precimct 


work! : 
. 


IN THE 2nd Congressional 
District, the Labor's League for 
Political Education leaders are 


hopping mad because the Illinois — 


State Federation of Labpr chiefs 
have given equal endorsements 
to both Rep. Barratt O'Hara and 
to his GOP opponent, Ceorge 
McKibbin. 

LLPE district leader William 
Lennon is trying to get the ISFL 
to withdraw its OK of McKibbin, 
pointing out that labor has few 
unswerving champions in Con- 
gress like Rep. O'Hara. 

* 
STEELWORKERS in the 4th 


Congressional District have been. 


waiting in vain, so far, for un- 
ion heads to get going in the 
campaign to elect Michael Hin- 
ko, who is a former steelworker 
himslef. 

Although there is labor activ- 
ity in some sections of the dis- 
trict, steel is considered decisive. 
However. with the steel union 
leaders so tied up in the Demo- 
cratic machine, anid remember- 
ing that Democratic 10th Ward 
boss: Emil Pacini backed 
Hinko's rival in the primary, 
well. . . 7 

- 


CITYWIDE - coordination of 


labor's. campaign will be further’ 


worked out at a luncheon on 
October 10 of the LLPE and 
PAC leaders. 


* 
WHILE THERE is action on . 


the South Side for Stevenson . 
and Stengel, the poor shwoing 
Rep. William L. Dawson on civil 
rights has inspired almost nobody 
in labor's ranks. Of course, Daw- 
son has no serious opposition in 
the Ist District this year, and 
there are no contests for the 
legislature in that area. 3 
¥ > 
THIS CAMPAIGN is marked 
by some rifts between labor and. 
the Independent Voters of Iili- 
nois over policies and endorse- 
ments, with the: IVI leaders 
straining more towrad support 
of GOP candidates. 


» 


son,that the only possibility of victory lies in hitting hard, has sent the campaign boom- 


° ms ‘ing along at top level. The more aggressive and better-focused drive of the Democrats 
has, in turn, put the Repub-, 8 RAED. pS DARE - 
i | . ‘licans increasingly on the de- | wil keep the dead-hand of the most}day he called again, in Teaneck, 

New Jersey, for the President to 


| tensive. Instead of relying on) reactionary Dixiecrats in control of 


endless repetition of the sloganikey congressional committees. | “take the leadership” in a move to 
has showed} ban the hydrogen-bomb tests. He 


| , “peace, prosperity and progress,”|While no poll takin 
the Republicans ‘dies been forced! what the effect of this campaign-| charged that the administration has 
/| to meet the blows of Stevenson and }ing has been among the Negro vot-| “not pressed forward along this. 


_ . THE DECISION of the Democratic policy-makers, especially of Adlai Steven- 


Kefauver on a variety of fronts. jers, there is little doubt that the|path to peace as so many have 
| ~The conflict flared, during the failure of the top Democrats to an-| urged—Catholic and Protestant re- 

swer this challenge has done them) ligious leaders, distinguished scien- 
tists, prominent educators; yes, 


past week, on the H-bomb, educa- 
tion, and cost-of-living, issues. | "4!™. . "| and serious politicians.” 
These followed the previous | | : ae oag 
week's struggle over farm prob.|. FIFTEEN THOUSAND voters) Behind it all, of course, was 


lems'and the problems of the aged.| who crowded into the Minneapolis Stevenson's belief that the civil 


On both. of ‘the latter Stevenson) Pyblic Auditorium _last week —|eaders whom he mentioned !-re- 
had countered the administration’s i | flected the sentiments of the over- 


inaction with promises of réform {Minnesotans mostly, but iocluding, whelming mass of the people. 
* 


October 7. 1956) . ‘some’ enthusiasts from Towa, the! | 
Price 10 Conte if he ‘were, elected. Dakotas and ~ Wisconsin—gave a THE testimony of polls, report- 


Vol. XXI, No. 41 
(16 Pages) > * Each new avenue to the vot Re peg ih eh oy. | 
et. 4 , — balesasbinac, ona aM iberecatia be acclaim to Stevenson's ap- ers and ‘politicians is unanimous: 
si: lich was opened up with aggres-| peal for new initiative to meet the/the candidacies of Stevenson and 


: : Mn ae sivé campaigning has brought en-| threat-of suicidal atomic war. Kefauver are looking up, while the 
joseph north’s ASSIGN MENT Ut S.A. — pene a » rkers| Out in the streets of the Minnea- prospects for Eisenhower and Nixon 
How ry i Kentuckian Shook OD ff Cras JFOM TANK. ang Me WOTkers! yolis and St. Paul, earlier on the are dimmer than they have’ been. 


and farmers. om . | as 
: ‘day of the Auditorium meeting, he} All opinion sampling has show- 
The Chains of Bigotr u " challenged the ‘administration on'ed a swing from the GOP in mid- 
—See page 5 . 


SIMULTANEOUSLY the failure the cost of living—and won an en- west rural sentiment, the polls dif- 
e 


~~ fteentered as second class matter Oct. 22, 1949. a3 the pos, 
efice at New York, N. ¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 ~ 


kof the Stevenson. ticket to disas-|thusiastic’ response ~from super- | fering only on how ‘substantial the 
saciate itself emphatically from the) market shoppers. who came out to! swing is, and whether it will be 
racists in its Own party, has given| bear him. sufficient to transfer electoral votes 
the Republicans a welcome weap-| Stevenson’s determination to, from the GOP column to the Demo- 
on. A number of Negro newspaper challenge the Republicans on the! rats. sn 7 
S editors charged last week that con-/ peace issue ft became clear was| lhe DesMoines Register found 
—— ICC page 2 ‘trol of Congress by the Democrats’ not a flash in the: pan, for on Tues- (Continued on Page 13) 


Grass Roots Electioneering: 
A Survey 
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Our Existence and Future-- 


We Put Both Up to You 


To Our Readers: 


_.. Once again, we want to put before you 
the facts about our paper. We ask not only 


your assistance in keeping The Worker go- 


ing, but your advice. - 

The past several months have been periods 
Of almost continuous financial crisis. Our 
situation has never been an easy one in these 
- Inany years of proud maintenance of a work- 
ingclass newspaper without big business ad- 
vertising. But the circulation Teilies of the 
3 seven years have made it far more criti- 
cal . 

At the moment, our existence hangs by a 
thread. Some have suggested we discontinue 
the Daily Worker and center all our energies 
on The Worker. But for us—the publishers, 
editors and staff—there can be no question 
about the continued existence of ane the 
Daily Worker or of The Worker. 

We believe these are times of challenge, 
change and opportunity in which both the 
Daily Worker and Worker can eventually 
play a far more effective role in the market- 
place of ideas. 

We firmly believe our country would be 
much the poorer for the closing down of a 
daily newspaper with a socialist outlook, be- 
holden to nobody but the American people. 
The Daily Worker is today the most power- 
ful such socialist daily in the nation today. 

But we alone cannot determine where we 
go from here, and what kind of paper we 
should be. The decisions rest, in the first place, 
with you, our readers and supporters, 

With this issue we open a fund drive to 
SAVE OUR PAPER. | 

We simultaneously open a discussion 
among-our readers in the columns of. the 
tea ‘We invite your views on the paper's 
uture, its present and proposed contents, the 
kind of paper it should be. 


I—The Fund Drive 


, we must have, to continue 


thas 


_ Immediately 
publication until the end of the year, a mini- 


mum .. _J,000.in donations. With this issue, 
we therefore launch our annual year-end 
drive to raise this amount. 

As you know, this is our second fund 
drive this year. In this, we have followed 


the pattern of the -past six years. The fitst 


drive—for $100,000—opened in April and was 
scheduled to run until July, By Labor Day, 
we had raised about $90,000. Because we 
did not want to be in a continuous drive for 
funds, we dropped it and decided to live, 
until today, by some heavy borrowing. Our 
original schedule called. for’ opening this 
drive on Labor Day. 


The $50.000 for which we ask is not 
enough to continue operation and pay back 
all we've borrowed. But it is all we dare ask 
for now, and we cannot do with less. Be- 
cause weve delayed opening this drive, we 
need a quick response to this plea. We urge: 

* That every reader make a personal con- 
tribution now, today! 


® That every active supporter of this pa- 
per who can possibly do so undertake to 
raise $100 in the course of this drive, from 
friends, shopmates, fellow - readers and 
through affairs. Just 500 such volunteers 
would guarantee the success of the drive. 
We urge all local freedom of the press com- 
mittees to help organize this group of volun- 
teers. And we urge you start now and get 
money to us at once! 


* That every reader do whatever is pos- 
sible to increase the circulation. Increased 
circulation méans lowering the deficit. 

All checks and monéy orders must be 
made out to ROBERT W. DUNN. Mr. Dunn 
is treasurer of the committee which is co- 
operating in this drive as it did in the last. 
But checks and money orders must be made 
out to him. 

All contributions in whatever form should 
be sent to P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N.Y., or brought to 35 E. 12 St., 
8th floor. | | 
_ We recommend, too, that each contribu- 


tion be accompanied by some note that can 
be identified—by initials or other description 


—which- we can acknowledge in the paper. 


We shall try to do so within two weeks after 
receipt, and urge you check to be sure we 
received your contribution. 


Ii—Your Views 


While. the fund drive—without which. the 
paper cannot continue from one day to an- 
other—goes on, we need your views on many 
matters; : 

* What do you think is and what 
is bad about the present Daily Worker and 
the present weekend paper, The Worker? 

®* What kind of papers should the Daily 
Worker and The Worker be? What new ques- 
tions arise in view of the conditions in the 
world and in our country today, that must 
be taken into account? | 

* What can we do to help bring about a 
new birth of the socialist press in our coun- 
trv in the light of conditions in 1956? 

® What methods should be used to in- 
crease the circulation of a daily paper? What 
methods for a weekend paper? 

* What new methods can be used to raisé 
funds? 


_ 
Please note that all checks and money orders sent 
as contributions should be made out to 
ROBERT W. DUNN 
Send all donations in whatever form to 
Box 231, Cooper Station, New York City 3, N. Y.; 


bring to 35 East 12 St., 8th floor. 
, 


We want it straight from the shoulder 


in the fine, wide open, deep-going style of 
the letters which we have been pu lishing, 


We look forward to your early response - 
to our double-barreled drive to SAVE OUR | 
PAPER and to DISCUSS THE PAPERS 
FUTURE. | 

ee GATES, editor-in-chief, for - 
e Publishezs, 
The Editors. 
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michigan. a 


By WILLIAM ALLAN hear Williams, Kefauver and labor 
Mi 


_ DETROIT. — A grass roots type ‘speakers. : 

feature of} At Ironwood, ao. labor 
pe Singae , hySagh : and farm workers mobilzed the 
biggest political rally seen there 


| 


election work here by organized la-' 
bor and its allies, the Negro peo-|! nie 
ples movement and small farmers, |!" Years, some 2,000 were waiting 
This has even won recognition - b rege ccaee§ Kefauver s Tp 
from such ardent labor haters as|* 7 mee, eh? e Upper Penin- 
the GOP candidate for Governor, go ag ey meeting unexpect- 
Mayor Albert Cobo of Detroit.) ~ ea tetect 
Cobo returned from an upstate | THE Repubfican meetings are 
tour and complained that in south-| mostly c ag audiences, business 
west Michigan, labor and farmer, men, middle farmers, very few Ne- 
precinct election workers had beat-| 8 oes. Be! Dick” Nixon is com- 
en the Republicans in bringing in| img into Michigan but the Repub- 
voters for registration. While he licans are playirg it safe, they are 
was dining in a local hetel with) ringing him to Grand Rapids, 
the Republicans, areas for miles} Where the yfeel sure they can build 
around were being covered by vote 2 safe audience. Reports are that 
hunting laborites and their allies.| the labor people are going to attend 
C obo also compl: ained that this|and try to ask questions of Nixon. 
n: Cobo on his recent return from 
reopens naible kon big sidaalogs whic h’ an upstate tour told close confi- 
Covernor Williarms, his oppenent, dantes in Detroit's City Hall that 
a-d U. S. Senator Estes Kefauver| there were only a few Congression 
addressed recently, sepnt one day 2! Districts where the Dem-Labor- 
in Michigan. At Grand Rapids, Negro-tarmer combination was b-- 
=,000 4 a waited two hours to! cama te on Page 13) 


SOC —— 


neapolis. Moline Tractor plant has; wards with a lead of 20,000 votes, convention. The farm issue domi-)is what will happen in the seventh. 
Minn. — Thejalso brought home to laber the: over his GOP opponent Ceorge| nates all. else here. 


Fy CARL ROSS 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
mam campaign pitch of the Re- importance of backing the small 
j blicans in Minnesota is anti- farmers’ fight for higher income. 
I:bor propaganda charging the la-| Labor unity, being consummat-' 
bor movement and especially the 
te . Minneapolis Central Labedl 
Union with “labor bossim.” Among to strengthen labor’s political hand. | 
t:e farmers they are trying to lay' Labor-farmer unity is growing 


| 


42 
~~ 


| 


at the door of labor. | ganization. 

This has not stopped the trend | Here is how the main congres- | 
away from Eisenhower and” the sional races line up: 
GOP among the farmers. Despite’ ¢@ Labor's. own 


, P 
: ? *. " . ‘ 
a 4 


Mikan, famed as star player of the 
Minneapolis “Lakers.” 


Mikan is teaching trick basket-|and Mesabi Range,, fourth (St., to withdraw to 
ed this. week at the State AFL-|ball shots to the kids on street!Paul) and sixth (central Minnesota)|and farmer unity. His only cam-., 


ClO unity convention, is expected; corners; Wier is talking a straight’ are generally 


labor program. 


| 
® Democratic Farmer-Labor in-| 
.cumbents in the eighth (Duluth 


to win on 
the strength of their records. Rep. ; 


James Youngdale, progressive 

pro-farm and anti-war candidate, 
filed in the primary and then tried 
orce more DFL 


ign was to state the issues as 
e saw them and to explain that 


Wier expects to carry also three! John Blatnick of the 8th» has an|he didn’t want to be on the bal- 
the blame for high machinery costs though net in formal poimt or- of the four rural counties in his excellent labor record. Rep. Eu-'lot. But in the primary he drew 


District. 
* Coya Knutson, eongresswoman 
and champion of the farmers, is 


Congressman expected to win,the ninth district. Carthy named 


a 


le of years disassociating) 
strongly from another Mc- | 
“Joe.” Rep. Fred 


imeell 


hi 


a relatively good crop. vear over- Roy Wier in the Minneapolis 3rd}Estes Kefeauver, speaking in the! Marshall of the sixth is considered 
whelming farmer re pudiation of | district, who got 53,000 primary’ ‘ninth, credited her with the ma-|weakest on issues but is strong 


Fisenhower- Benson farm 
is expected. Shutdown of 


Min-'to walk out of five Minneapolis' 


» NEWARK.—The labor 


plan from the Democratic national 


prommem ‘votes running urepposed, expects jor credit for winning a strong farm! on farm policv. 


® Big puzzler of the campaign 


gene McCarthy of the fourth spent) nearly 10,000 votes to the 12,000 


for the DFL primary winner. Their 
combined vote topped that of H. 
Carl Anderson, GOP incumbent. 
Up to this date the DF L, leader- 
ship has not moved to establish 
unity, a unity that might well win 
(Continued on Page 13) 


move- faeilties, and to register 80,000 third over manila James Auch- three Republicans’ . were sharply area where many textile and auto 


ment in New Jersey, especially the’ | non-registered CiO members. lincloss, Francis Foley, Democrat, attacked as “anti-people and’ pro- | workers live or work. 
‘over incumbent Peter Frelinghuy-'business.” They are Auchincloss, | 


CIO, is playing an important role | C¥O endorsements: 
in the 1956 clection campaign. One, State and county PAC units have 
0: the biegest election couterences' endorsed all incumbent Democrats: 
in the history of the labor move- with the stent excention of 
ment in the ‘state is schedu Sor —— og 
Sundav, Oct. 14 in Newark. Over!she 14th district. Those endorsed 
400 ClO locals have heen asked include. Hugh Addonizio, 11th 
io send a minimum of four dele- district, Frank Thompson, in the 
gates each. fourth, Harrison Williams, 
Leading up to the conference Peter Redino, 10th, and AMred 
has been an intensive registration Sieminski 13th. Sidney Schiff, Dem- 
drive to open more registration ocrat has. been endorsed in the 


nase 


‘sen, in the fifth, and Robert Gruen, Osmers 


,Democrat, in the ninth, over in- 
cumbent Frank Osmers. 
In refusing to endorse the reae- 


led for \fcCarthyite James Tumulty, in tionary Tumulty the CIO repeated Democrat Daniel Amster is oppos- 


its action of two years ago. The 
labor group has 
ee 


lover especially over civil 


dorsed in this district. 
In making the 


uently clashed'In the eighth, Democrat Walter; 
MeCar-,Gardner is running a 


and Freliaghuysen. 
PAC. also took a hands-off atti-| 


tude in two other districts — the, 
seventh and eighth. In the seventh, i 


ing incumbent William Widnall. | 


t incumM- | 


bent Gordon Canfie ” Caffinfeld’s 


The AFL has so far endorsed | 
only Addonizio and Rodino. They 
have not acted as yet on the Pres- 


lidential tickets. In the past there 


has been strong GOP sipport 
among some top . AFL : leaders, 
especially in the buildiag trades. 
The present lineup shews eight 
Republicans and six. Democrats in 


rights issues. No candidate was en- | record, not bad by C 10 standards, | the House, and two GOP Senators. 
‘reflects somewhat labor's influence! There is no Senatorial contést this | 


endorsements and activity in the district. It is an’ year. 


——________<e 


Special to The Worker 
FARCO, N. D. — Backed by ajthe Non-Partisan League 
- formal coalition of organized | | Democratic candidates. This is tak-| 
and organized farmer, Nen-Parti- ing them into every county and 
san League and democratic forces, town in the state. Incorporated in 
in North Dakota see a good chance} the tour plans is canvassing in the 
of victory on Nov. 6. residential sections of the town to 
Foremost factors in arousing the}meet the people and bring them 
progressive forces into action in) the campaign literature. 
this election campaign are the fight * 
for parity prices and incomes from| WHAT is new in the campaign: 
the Pemily farmers, the fight against, ing is the independent work of or- 
the right-to-work- for- nothing laws! ganized labor and organized farm- 
“waich affect the minimum wage! ers taking responsibility to get the 
struggle in the state. campaign literature into the hands 


. Mobilization of labor and farm-| ‘eel the people and plans to get the 
er votes is planned through an in- ' vate out on election day. County 


: 


| tensive caravan tour of the state by, 
and chairmen and secretaries bring out 


organizational meetings of precinct, 


as many as 150 people actively par- 
ticipating in the organization work.; 


In the towns organized labor is/anti-farmer Benson - Eisenhower,of the 
their fear of defeat is 


doing an intensive job of canvass- 
ing the working class sections of 
the town with the campaign ma- 
terial and plans to get the voters) p 
to the polls. 

The progressive forces realize 
that sean nase have a rather - 
pressive Non-Partisan League 
Democratic sweep in order to elect’ 
their con nal candidates. 
U. S. Senator Milton Young, the 
Republican candidate for reelec- 


| 


: 


ell 


CP Sees 


Communist Party leaders sober election deliberations. The 


| 
| 


Wisconsin ‘delegation was not 
happy over the bulletins. 


The 150 Party leaders heard 
|Claude Lightfoot, [Illinois . state 
’\chairman, present the position of 


from 36 states met in New 
York over the weekend to re- 
view policy in the Presiden- 


tial and congressional races, 


influence, as well as that of other)r 
“popular forces. 

“The cys sag a) of this de-/ 
velopment,” “will bring 
into 2a lg political. oat 
‘ment of all liberal and 


cligue. 
os with relation to Rep. Usher 


farmers against the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, the rising momentum 
of the sentiment for Kefauver and 


‘te 
of 


ffeature of our 
1956 elections is to hel 


tion has voted for high farm price 
supports and therefore still retains 
some support among the farmers in 
spite of his tie with the anti-labor 


Something of the same situation 


7 


HOWEVER cama 
the labor and farm forces for vic-! ; 


tory is the continuing swing of the 


Stevenson, especially the popular- 
ity of Kefauver am among the farm- 
ers. 

One evidence of the desperation 
lican candidates and 
reflected in 
their employment of A. C. Town- 
oy. one one time supporter of the Non- 

a aed tae a 
P. Nye and Gera 


compensa 
ability to meet the issues confront- 
ing the people. 


nt, built upon a coalition 

snd odie aiatieele. che 
, was the central objective 
‘Thus, pce a gg 
participation in 
labor and 


but another race kept intruding. 
_ It was the final weekend of the 
' down-to-the-wire National League 


sttuggle, and bulletins from Ebbets| 


the .party’s natjonal committee 00| takes, 


the election campa 


gn. Lightfoot 
expressed the Slee that the out-! peace, ab 


Field regularly broke rong the 


standing progr -ssive 


to date was 


og: poo HE CONTENDED that thi 


ae, leach forces to These will become, 
rey. Se se the direction 
people's coalition govern- 


‘capable of moving our 
ti along the broad highway of 
a mEVcae” Senece viet fo 


oki 


Vote Decisive in Key Northern States — 


MICHIGAN 


es ‘Board’ Run ~ 


DETROIT. —Police Tichintinlons regime of Mayor Albert Cobo has| states. 


er Piggins, who it’s reported, is 
only waiting for Mayor Cobo to 
vacate his office so he (Piggins) can 
run for it, has red out a new 
brushoff to handle complaints of 
citizens who get beaten up by cops. 
It's a “Citizens Complaint Board.” 

are no citizens on the board 
which consists of two police brass 
and a Negro detective, Larry 
Bleach. 

Some months ago the NAACP 
presented to Piggins ten cases of 
police vclerE yp. 7 beatings of Ne- 
_ §Fo citizens by Piggins’ cops. After 
“investigating” 
now goes into a further stall by 
setting up the so-called Citizens 
Complaint Board. All previous 
cases where citizens were beaten 
by cops were handled by the pol- 
_ tee trial board, which was always 
a coverup, resulting in cops getting] 
only a reprimand by top brass, or 

a few days off. 

Already letters are being receiv- 
ed hy newspapers on qeins latest 
coverup “Board.” In 
News, Sept. 27, an nom citizen | 
asked, how can a. citizen expect 
‘any consideration when there is no 
one on the.complaint board to hear 
it but cops. The citizen proposes 
that two rotating private citizens 
be placed on the board so that no 
facts can be hushed up. He also 
proposes a civilian be on the pelice 
trial board. 


Piggins, 
police heads, 


4 


like all other Detroit 
has done nothing 


abouf rampant seg brutality. 
Some 18,000 fa arrests take 


UAW Studies 


DETROIT.—Spokesmen for the 
UAW have said they received an 


invitation from Wezniak, 
chairsman Council ef Trade Unions, 


Warsaw. They are considering the: 


matter and will have something to 
Say soon. 


The Polish unionists first invit- 


ed the UAWers in April. The in-| 


vite was rejected and the new in 


vite was made on Aug. 20 in re-[ 


l to sead 


ply to a UAW 
on the Poz- 


— 


the cases, Piggins' 


e Detroit,>) SY mposium 


Davis Hopes to 


Davis Jr. is hoping to be able to] 


follows: 


: 


of Negro citizens who are often 


Continuous and rising police 
brutality has been a source of arn 
to leaders of the NAACP. But 
gins apparently is too busy 
other things, like the film, “The 
Cobo Story.” Piggins and several 
other Republicans got up the 
money for the film which is being 
used to boost Cobo for Governor. 
Needless to say, the “Cobo Story” 
makes no mention ef police brutal- 
ity or the NAACP’s continuous 
protest —_— all of Cobo’s regime 
against such brutality. 


made no efforts to put a halt to the 
thousands of indiscriminate arrests 


held without bail, or being unable 
to make any kind of bail, have to 
stay for long periods in the Wayne 
County jail awaiting trial. 

Piggins as a police chief has done 
nothing to curb police brutality, 
nor did his predecessors, Don 


Leonard and Harry S. Toy. Piggins 
used his police in an effort to break 


the ees D strike by protecting 
strike-breakers imported from other 


F.0.R. TO HOLD FORUM OCT. 12 
ON ROAD TO PEACE, DEMOCRACY 


DETROIT.--The Michigan Fel- free speech and discussion of sig- 
lowship of Reconciliation an-| nificant questions, usually ignored | 


nounces a public symposium on during .election campaigns, such 


“America s Road to Peace and 
Democracy” to be held Friday,|#5 W4", militarization, ‘social evils | 
Oct. 12, 8 p.m., at the Downtown resulting from our economic system | 


YWCA., Witherell and Montcalm,|and violations of civil liberties and 
Detroit. . “# “ ‘human rights.” 
O.R., a pacifist organization|" 7}, speakers will be Farrell 
hat it is sponsoring th = 
announced that it is sponsoring. the Dobbs, Socialixt Woskers Pa a 


“mm order to encourage 
candidate for President; Rev. C:; ar 


aes let you know as soon as pos- 


fon Foltz; of F.O.R.; Charles Fox, | 
chairman Detroit Chapter, United! 
| World. Federalists; Harold Norris,7 
attorney and vice-president, Detroit 
‘Chapter, National Lawyers Guild; 
land Fred Thornthwaite, manager, 
Cooperative Dairy Serviee, Inc. 
The moderator will be Chasies 
Leckwood, civil liberties attorney.| 


‘McKie Asks 


Help to Get 
Passport 


k at the ETROIT.— Bill” Me- 
Worker Bazaar bua ae rday. m, eas eaten 
It certainly would be a pleasure to) pioneer organizer of the UAW, 
get away from New York especially rage dented a passport by the 
f “As ~ know, the “ll” are still State canes Re — 
w, | ssociates 
confined to the ‘Southern District | per oo pn oe to 80 
‘on-account of the bail imposed by| jars of age, came here from| 
the Court by virtue of the mem- ‘Scotland in 1926 and seeks to re- 
bership indictment. ron there for a visit. 
Bh “ma Spy na a McKie has been seeking the 
your r to my atiormmey "| passport since last .May. He has 
ing that he ask the U.S. Attorney) just released for publication a let- 
for permission to make the trip.|t., he sent to Frances G. Knight, 
‘passport director, Department of 
State. He wrote: 


Attend Labor 
Press Bazaar 


DETROIT.—Former New ae 
City Councilman Benjamin 


attend the annual Michigan Labo 
‘Press Bazaar on Nov. 16 at No- 
- lwalk Hall, Chene at Palmer. 

But Davis is still awaiting court 


permission to come here, he wrote 
the Bazaar Commitvee. His letter 


“Your invitation to s 


‘New Republic’ Sees Chance of 
High Court Smith Act Review 


“ds mya —The New Republic 
its Sept. 17th issue, declares 
= is now some chance for a 
judicial reconsideration as to the 
Constitutionality of the Smith Act. 
,It reports that on Oct. 8, sixteen 
“ Comgnunists will have a hearing 
before the Court (California-Pitis 
burgh cases). This is the first 
hearing sinee the U. S. Supreme 
Court Id the Smith Act m 
1951 in the Dennis case, 6 to 2. 
The New Republic declares that 
was based 


ig? 
ft 


a 


» 5% 
er 
i 


il 
noes 
ate 


Be 
7 


Pt | vender some kind 


‘| burgh. and California cases. 


4 -™ 
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~ 
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“With reference to your letter 
of Sept. 17, I do not understand, 
ner do my friends in these United 
States, including my many friends 
in England and Scottand, why “ye 
insistence on an affidavit before | 
can travel to see them and my 
family. My friends here in the 
United States and abroad ask me) 
‘is the First Amendment no long- 
-er in existence in the U.S. Consti- 
tution? Are Americans still under 
‘duress?’ These are just a number 
of things they are asking me. I am’ 
asking you to kindly proeess my 

and make it out until 
1958.” 


McKie is asking all civil liber- 
ities fighters and members of or- 
labor, thousands of whom 

w him, to send letters of pro-| 


tion under the Smith Act in 1953) 
should be set aside. be 
So far the Court has not an- 
‘swered as to whether they will 
‘hear the Michigan ease. Mean- 
while the Six are ur all to 
et Ps fe wm vee * eneral Lee 
ington, D. C., urging 

him to join in with the Six’s appea 
for a hearing. UAW Locals 600, 
351, 51 and 155 have sent such re- 


areas 


The high court will prdbably: 
i f decision on) 


A special Liberties Appeals 


| write off in aaticipation ef new goals fer expansion 


GOVERNOR WILLIAMS and U.S. Senne Asien: are 
reported not to have mentioned civil rights in 12 hours of recent 
speechmaking in the Upper Peninsula and Grand Rapids. If so, 
they are playing into the ‘hands of reaction, and certainly are not 
winning any votes. Or with Gov. Williams’ pitch about “liberating” 
the countries of the Peoples Democracies. 

* 

CROWDS FOR COBO on upstate tours running about 75 
percent less than that for Williams. Many Cobo meetings packed 
with big high school bands, and other gv Aa crews to make them 
look good. According to some newsmen travelling with him “Ari- 
zona Al” is still trving to get a good meeting of family-sized farm- 
ers to hear his pitch. Negroes are significantly. absent from ~practi- 
cally all oz Cobo's meetings. 

* 


GOP CHIEFS HERE worried that the big anti-Cobo senti- 
ment among Negroes will tear heck out of the Eisenhower vote 
and pile up votes ter Stevenson, because polls show majority of Ne- 
gro voters for Governor Williams. 

* 

REPORTS HAVE IT that COPer Al Short, public relations 
oy sent in her months ago at a salary of $25,000 a vear, told 
GOP bigwigs in Washington, that “Arizona Al” was a big ques- 


| tion mask, After the GOP-controlled State Legislature killed * anv 


increase in unemployment benefits. Short seems to have left for 
Kentucky to braintrust te GOP campaign there. 
* ‘ 
IF JKE COMES to Detroit, hell try to bolster a saguing Re- 
| publican campaign, according to Democratic Party claims. : 
° 
WASHINGYION IS GOING to do something about Packard. 
Guess what! Find jobs for displaced key executives! Net a thing 
is planned for over 7,000 Packard unemployed. Hf Ike comes here 
Packard workers plan to meet him with placards asking about the 


jobs under “Republican ene 
NATIONAT, DAIREES and ‘Borden's are skimmeng the eream 


$10,710,000 in the fixst six months. 
- 
REPORTS ARE THAT anti-union Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chime gave 10,000 employes a four-cent-an-hour raise out of the 


goodness of its heart. ' 


CHARLIE WARTMAN( executive editor, Michigan Chronicle, 
made assistant to Deni vice chairman William L. Dawsen of Chi- 
cago. He will handle press work out of Dawson's office. 

* 


WORKERS AT Briggs Bodies, London, 


KAISER STEEL CORP. is the latest to apply for 
ae oa Ba 
plants). Kaiser has asked for a $65 million write-off bringing .tic 
total of new requests to $842.4 million (Business Week, Sept. 15, 
1956). 

* 


JOSEPH A. LIVINGSTONE, editor of the Philadelphia Ca 


THE STATE FEP COMMISSION has now gotten 120 dis- 


tion of $0987 701 next year. We w 


port two FEPC investigators made after bird-dogging discrimination 


in GM hiring in Flint. 
” 


HAVE YOU GOTTEN A NEW READER FOR THE MICH- 
IGAN WORKER LATELY? 


beoks, jewelry, jams and every- 
our pickup serviee, WO 40015 2 


e ’ 
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. Just arrived! Harvey O’Connor’s new book ! 
THE EMPIRE OF OFT. 


: ‘ rk 2 ; . ‘ 
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UAW .FORD COUNCHIL-ACTS°ON: j 
SPARE PRO RD: SPU IVR AES RNG 
I ; . , >) we . 76 * Y oy ; : - ; @ = 
DETROIT. — A resolution asking the Ford Motor ' 


_ a A Company to give hiring preference to workers perman- 
‘ Ves & JF ™ mee a | ently laid off by other companies in the industry was 
| adopted by the UAW’s National Ford Council at its annual 


meeting at the Veterans Memorial Building last week. 
The company is being asked to hire such workers on the 


| | basis of their seniority in the industry. 
or uj Nn a WwW a A resolution calling for shorter work week with an in- 
| * crease in pay was also adopted by the 150 delegates to the 
pe three-day conference. The delegates represent about 130,- 


DEARBORN. — Where is the which are being planned or under | this report is based does not tell} 000 Ford workers in 54 local unions and 70 plants and 
Ford. Motor Company  going?|construction include, a new chassis| other sides of the story. Some of; depots. 

- That's more than an academic plant north of Detroit, a parts man- a9 a are Kye Rtg s gim- ” The shorter work week resolution declared that “the 

question for Ford Local 600, UAW, | ufacturing plant at Sandusky, O.,/mick that they will be tor Gelense | vast increase in, productivity resulting from automation 


hich -in the last ten years has|an engine plant at Lima, O. work, This increases the deprecia- ing 
ink its dnceabership rolls dropped| Others are a second automatic | tion allowance to 20 percent a year makes the achievement of this goal not only possible but 
from a dues checkoff of 70,000 to! transmission plant in the Cincin-'and rapidly gets the property to the} essential to the maintenance of full em loyment in our 


43,000. nati, O. area, a new glass plant at Lage! that there are no more assets economy.” The specific goal was not spe ed out, althou gh 
li the company’s own reports are| Nashville, Tenn. a new Mercury |to-be taxed, - | I : 
true. there is more to come. Even-| Division. assembly plant near Los| _A normal depreciation allowance tend ma . 600 has long advocated a 30-hour week at 40 


tually, the union predicts, Dear-| Angeles, a stamping plant near is 10 percent or less a year. 
born may become a “ghost” town.| Chicago, a Lincoln assembly plant}. Ford's report says that when its Current Ford unemployment is about 18,000 and 


Its biggest taxpayer, Ford: is mov-| in Novi, Mich., a parts manufactur- | expansion, modernization program| manw additional workers have been on a 32-hour week 
ing out and the Rouge plant is ing plant in Ypsilanti township, a (read, runaway shop, speedup) (at 3 hours’ pay). : 
becoming an empty shell. —- |new aluminum castings plant near} since World War II is finished it | : | 
Curl Stellato, president of Ford! Sheffield, Ala., a steering gear and; will have cost $3,885,000,000. Of | . + oe _ stay 
Local 600, writing in the Sept. 15| cold heading plant at Indianapolis, ; course, no mention is made of how 3 , o a ; 
issue of Ford Facts, says the union Ind., a new parts depot in the! much it cost the taxpayers through | | 
seeks these guarantees: | Philadelphia area and a new Ford | government paying for building of ay BaF iC | an 
1. ‘fhe company must promise assembly plant near Lorain, O. * .|“defense” plants, and through’ fast it | | : 7 | 
that no more jobs will be moved, In its drive to outstrip General, tax. write-offs. : . : ‘ 


from Greater Detroit Ford plants Motors and Chrysler by turning|) While 27,000 Ford Rouge work- , ons a2 @ | 
to new plants in other states. out cheaper-cost cars, at higher)ers lost their jobs in the last ten | | 

2. The company must -keep an’ prices, with fewer workers, Ford | years because of runaway shop and| Ff ¥ A | § 
. earlier promise to bring other jobs js planning 39 new manufacturing| speedup, the company itselt made alg ta, | 


into Greater Detroit’ Ford . plants! and assembly plants, 21 parts de-|$1,730,000,000, AFTER. TAXES. | / } : 
, —_ *. 8 . 


to take the place of jobs previous-! pots, 19 engineering research biild-| This is “Human- Engineering,” as 
THE WORKER, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 7, 1936 = 


. 


ly moved out, [ings and other facilities. \the’ Ford company likes to term 
The company report on which’ its labor policies. 


i 


A recent Ford Motor Company | 
report showed that construction of) 


Eee Will Workers With Low 


hs fis hal a 198, oe compat $, e n ji 0 ri B e R ob hed 0 f Baxter Decision Postponed 
spent $1,890, to “modern-| ty | 


ize and expand.” This, unionists: 


d 
. * ees 
wil, tell vou has meant more mod- | , .. 
ern. forms: of speedup, automation | Jj : b ; $ U B : if 2 aws Ww 
0 s—and oWeive 00 « : 


and elimination of jobs. | 
Ford ‘built! 16 new manufactur-' 


i A | ike , | o 
ne Feat roa soma Bronte: 2) DETROIT.—Are the auto cor-, to high seniority workers than to | 
, shetiege ie a nat Toes, | POrations going to refuse to rehire) pay for SUB. 0 
nora Sh? 2 {any ‘worker with less than two) Dramatic union action may be , | 
New plants in the “corn-fields” |. * cman A ae weet | De | tequired ce says yay of low! DETROIT.—Kit Clardy, former|Clardy, who ste to be a very 
. a te . | ; ‘ , se w rom scrap- : . . i witness, tion 
aixi non-union or weak union areas Louis Miriani told a recent neigh- “ong ity workers Republican Coenen _ pad re = pase oo 
| ie borhood meeting. Plymouth UAW) 4) ead y unemployment : has|Y*" cast in a new role as he took) yy. aoe ae the ee of 
lj A p t Local 51 has a resume of his sig- reached 280,000 in Michigan, and the witness stand for the govern- a. subpene continued beyond. tts 
| . S C nificant remarks; and UAW re-|simost 70,000 have exhausted their, ™¢2t ‘in the ‘contempt’ of Gon-)) i ina) date by telegram. There 
gional directors are checking 0M) 9g weeks of unemployment com-| $5 trial of Bolza Baxter, chair-| 14: no showing by government 


| - |management's intentions. pensation. ~Is their desperate) ”"*" of the Michigan Labor Youth | testimony from. its lone witness 
: 8 Failure to rehire low seniority ,); ) _| League. : | i 
|plight to become a permanent fea _|that Baxter was the chairman of 
Balad ; See workers would remove many thou-|in;re of Michigan's automobile, _ Clardy sought to offer as evi- LYL or that he ‘was in 
i sands from Supplemental Unem-| economy, which is geared to max- dence testimony taken from stoolie of its books and records which he 
Ons ployment Benefit rolls. Manage-|inum profits regardless of how) Matt Cvetic in 1990 to the effect, had been ordered to produce. 
ment is understood to have figured) nany are crushed in the process? | that the LYL was a continuation of According to defense counsel 
ime ithe YCL and AYD as “front” Or-| Milton R. Henry, this is essential 


DETROIT.—Rates of production that it's cheaper to pay Overtime; 4 hievement of SUB was a. | 
(speedup) will be one. of the main) _ > ported to pressure management to/|$*2izations ol the Communist) to sustain a contempt conviction. 
topics under discussion when dele-' Battle Speedup in plan Rad! iene so that there| Fatty. Judge Arthur Lederle sus-| Counsel also contended that. the 
gates from Chrysler UAW_locals| Fi l Assemb would not be great ups and downs tained defense counsel's objection) defendant was never apprised of 
gather, Oct. 11-12 at the Detroit me : ssem ly, in employment. Is management re-(0n the grounds of immateriality.| the p of the hearings as re- 
Leland Hotel. Dodge Core Room sponding by “stabilizing” on a per- rhe prosecution also sought to elicit quired by the un-American’ Com- 
Many of the big locals, like) pramPRAMCK. Mich. — The| ™anent down beat? —_ ee as (0) mittee rules and therefore- should 
agg he poy a 5: | Dodge “ye Cie Company is de- 7 Are ving of additiona! her of the | Psi ra > a maey mere a pray sigs ater wg 
GAGS TUCK, - S tyMOCN and | manding from: workers called back|!ow-seniority workers to. join the)s). court sustained the obiection| an: : , 
others are seriously talking strike i, the Gore Room here that they) 70,000 whose only means of sub-| (¢ ao5.... 1 Ty ’ ene) | cael was held in abeyance 
action as one way to curb the at-) exisistence now’ is welfare aid? Ex-|. ense counsel. ihe court i _ while briefs to support the motion 
tack on working. conditions launch-| men what om the 1956 model. haustions of unemployment com- a8 ' ae dhighly indie pi being reedied. AB briets are to 
ed by “Tex” Colbert, president of There ts no change in the type of| pensation are running about 13.- material and highly wai ical. be in not later than Nov. 5, after 
Chrysler. smanalien: 000 a month. | After two days of taking testi-; which the Judge will render his 
Colbert and his crew of pusters| Core Room workers refuse to ac-| The Republican-controlled ma-| mo" and _cross-examination from decision. nada 
have: set goal of raising production |cede to this speedup and as a pres-|jority in Lansing has adjourned er e . | 
standards on the 1957 model with!sure move the company has red until after the Nov. 6 elections, re- fF) J r Left Woma 
no increase in working personnel.|sending them home after only four| fusing to increase length of com-> imc | n 
This is done under the cry oe hours work, a payments to 33 weeks 
r( 


competition,” and is accompani The workers point out that hun-' from the present 26, or to boost : s 
by orders on cutting “costs” in|dreds of their fellow workers,| the amount. i semen or ours 


order_to “compete” with Ford and|many with 20 years seniority, are} Three weeks ago spokesmen 
General Motors. still walking the streets, not called|claimed there was no crisis; that) DETROIT. — For the second| ital officials told him his wife was 
A walkout on this type of speed-|back to work. One worker said|everyone was going back to work./time within a month. the Henry|kept waiting until “accommoda- 
up has already taken place in|that “if we were ever to agree to|A week later unemployment rolls|Ford Hospital here is in the head-|tions” were “available.” Johnson 
Dodge Bore Room a couple of|such a speedup, it would not only| went up another 20,000. lines because of °‘ discrimination|told newsmen that his wife's in- 
weeks. ago. The local officers led| mean working ourselves out of| The Democrats, backed by la-|against Negro citizens, surance pays for accommodations 
by president Pat Quinn said the! jobs, bu kepping our brothers idle} bor, Negro people’s movements,| A 28-year-old Negro woman|"p to including a se 2 tat 
company, by mailing personal let-|whd are still jobless.” poor farmers are supporting in-|who gave birth to a six-pound-14/T00m. Some 31 hours after my 
ters to all Chrysler workers, was} In Department No. 76 the day-|creased unemployment .compensa-|ounce baby at Ford Hospital] Mon-|When newsmen talked to hospital 
using threats and intimidation to|shift walked out Tuesday, ‘Sept.|tion. But now, with the. Legisla-|day, Sept. 24, complained to her authorities they were told it was 
put members in the middle of the|25 when the company demanded! ture adjourned, little is being done. hasbend that hospital officials left} Just overcrowding” and) was as 
vicious production race now beiny|the workers on body line work} Labor. unfortunately has made|her in a basement “hallway” after| Simple as all tha.t” 
waged by GM and Ford. turn gut additional production) the truggle on unemployment! she delivered, for over 30 hours.| Charges of jimcrow treatment 
Dodge No. 3 officers have asked | with less manpower. | only a e struggle and/The woman, Mrs. Betty. Johnson,|of Mrs. ) ‘ole are being 
that Colbert stick to the letter of} Where three men formerly| failed to use the great power of/said that during the period other 
the contract which calls for collec-| worked on a job, Dodge now| mass pressure which the unem-|women (white) were eens into 
tive bargaining on production rates) wants two, Meanwhile thousands} ployed want to demonstrate. the delivery room and then taken 
and sit down work out the|of Dodge workers are out of work.| — - - away*to wards or rooms, after de- 
rates on the 1957 model, and not/The body. line workers, like the| , Needed for Labor. Press Ba- |liyery, while she was left. i 
jack them up 30 and 40 percent,|Core Room workers refuse to be} zaar (Nov, 17-18); pie, cakes, | Mrs. Johnson's husband, Harold, 
_ without consulting anyone. a party to any stic hanti-union ac-| baked and canned _, gour- ja DSR driver and World War Il 
Colbert’s letter had asked all| tions. ; | met dishes. We also tools, | veteran, who visited his ‘wife at 
_ Chrysler workers to “do as much| Dodge Local $ leadership, after| fishing gear, electric ge 8 p.m. Monday (Mrs. Johnson. de- 
on his own job as the man or|vainly trying to reach some kind ae Se nee ‘jlivered at 6 a.m.) a again ‘at 8 
woman doing the same work in the | of understanding with Chrysler, WO 4-90: d let us know |p.m. said on both occasions his/oné 
.""has ordered a strike vote be taken./' what you'll do, wife was still in the hallway. Hos- ly. 
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| THE DECISION of the Democratic policy-makers, especially of Adlai Steven- 
son,that the only possibility of victory lies in hitting hard, has sent the campaign. boom- 


w Ew J ERS EY ing along at top level. The more aggressive and better-focused drive of the Democrats 
has, in turn, put the Repub- 2g 


licans increasingly on _ the - de-| will keep the dead-hand of the most|day he called again, in Teaneck, 
fensive. Instead of relying on) reactionary Dixiecrats in control of |New Jersey, for the President to 


E 07 i T } ¢] wR endless repetition of the slogan}key congressional committees. | “take the leadership” in a move to 
“peace, prosperity and aly ssaued | While no poll taking has showed'ban the hydrogen-bomb tests. He - 
‘the Republicans have been forced | 


what the effect of this campaign-| charged that the administration has 
to meet the blows of Stevenson and | ing has been among the Negro vot-|“not pressed forward along this 
Kefauver on a variety of fronts. ers, there is little doubt that the|path to peace as so many have 

The conflict flared, during the failure of the top Democrats to an- | urged—Catholic and Protestant re- 
past week, on the H-bomb, educa-| wer this challenge has done them ligious leaders, distinguished scien- 
tion, and cost-of-living, | issues. | harm. tists, prominent educators, yes, 


These followed on the previous’ : and serious, politicians.” 
mr struggle over By prob-| FIFTEEN THOUSAND voters! Behind it all, of course, was 


lems and the problems of the aged.| who crowded into the Minneapolis Stevenson's belief that the civil 


On both of the latter Stevenson ‘° ‘tori eek @aders whom he mentioned re- , 
Public Auditorium last week—| he-ted the sentiments of the over- 


had countered the administration's | \4:,,esotans mostly, but including whelming mass of the people. 
| + 


Reentered as second class matter Oct. 72, 1947, at She pest 

office at New York. W. Y.. under the act ef March 3. 1878 
—_— . 1 San . . ) . . 

inaction with promises of relorm, | .ome enthusiasts trom lowa, the | 


October 7, 1956 | if he were elected. 
Price 10 Cents 


Vol. XXI, No. 41 a6 Dakotas and Wisconsin—gave a’ THF testimony of polls, report 
; (16 Pages) ae Each new avenue to the voters | rousing acclaim to Stevenson s ap- ers nail politicians is unanimous: 
—— which was ew = gwd peal for new initiative to meet the the candidacies of Stevenson and 

| , sive Campaigning bas brought en-| threat of suicidal atomic war. any , hi 
° T eee ee am Kefauver are looking up, while tle 
joseph north’s ASSIGNMENT U S.A. a a g a D ent Out in the streets of the Minnea- | prospects for Eisenhower and Nixon 
How a Kentuckian Shook Off Crabs TOM TANK ang tle WOFKETS | polis and St. Paul, earlier on the are dimmer than they have been. 


and farmers. day of the Auditorium meeting, he| All opinion sampling has show- 


The Chains of Bigotry " challenged the administration on'ed a swing from the GOP in mid- 
—See page 5 


SIMULTANEOUSLY the failure| the cost of living—and won an en- west rural sentiment, the polls dif- 
of the Stevenson ticket to disas-|thusiastic response from grt em only on how substantial the 


sociate itself emphatically from the market shoppers who came out to 
° 3 racists in its own party, has given | hear him. 


Grass Roots Electioneering: 


swing is, and whether it will be 
sufficient to transfer electoral votes 
the Republicans a welcome weap-| Stevenson's determination to {rom the GOP column to the Demo- 


on. A number of Negro newspaper challenge the Republicans on the | crats. 
editors charged last week that con-|peace issue it became clear was Ihe DesMoines Register found 


—See page 2 


trol of Congress by the Democrats‘ not a flash in the pan, for on Tues- 


» (Continued on Page 13) 
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kind of paper it shou 
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Our Existence and Future-- 


To Our Readers: 

Once again, we want to put before you 
the facts about our paper. We ask not only 
your assistance in keeping The Worker go- 
ing, but your advice. 

The past several months have been periods 
of almost continuous financial crisis. Our 
situation has never been an easy one in these 
napa years of proud maintenance of a work- 
ingclass newspaper without big business ad- 


-vertising. But the circulation declines of the 


last seven years have made it far more criti- 
cal. 

At the moment, our existence hangs by a 
thread. Some have suggested we discontinue 
the Daily Worker and: center all our energies 


on The Worker. But for us—the publishers, 


editors and staff—there can be no question 
about the continued existence of either the 


Daily Worker or of The Worker. 


We bélieve these are times of challenge, 
change and opportunity in which both the 


‘Daily Worker and Worker can eventually 


play a far more effective role in the market- 
place of ideas. 

We firmly believe our country would be 
much the poorer for the closing down of a 
daily newspaper with a socialist outlook, be- 


‘holden to nobody but the American people. 


The Daily Worker is today the most power- 
ful such socialist daily in the nation today. 
But we alone cannot determine where we 


go from here, and- what kind of me we 


should be. The decisions rest, in the first place, 
with you, our readers and supporters. 
With this issue we open a fund drive to 
SAVE OUR PAPER. 
We simultaneously open a discussion 
among our readers in. the columns of the 
aper. We invite your views on the paper's 
ture, its present and. apa contents, the 


I—The Fund Drive 
Immediately, we must have, to continue 
publication until the end of the year, a mini- 


mum ot $50,000 in donations. With this issue, 
we therefore launch our annual year-end 
drive to raise this amount. 


As you know, this is our second fund 
drive this year. In this, we have followed 
the, pattern of the past six years, The first 
drive—for $100,000—opened in April and was 
scheduled to run until July. By Labor Day, 
we had raised about $90,000. Because we 
did not want to be in a continuous drive for 
funds, we dropped it and decided to live, 
until today, by some heavy borrowing. Our 
original vl Oe called for opening this 
drive on Labor Day. 

The $50,000 for which we ask is not 
enough to continue operation and pay back 
all we ve borrowed. But it is all we dare ask 
for now, and we cannot do with less. Be- 
cause we've delayed opening this drive, we 
need a quick response to this plea. We urge: 

* That every reader make’ a personal con- 
tribution now, today! 


* That every active supporter of this pa- 
per who can possibly do so undertake to 
raise $100 in the course of this drive, from 
friends, shopmates, fellow - readers and 
through affairs. Just 500 such volunteers 
wonld guarantee the success of the drive. 
We urge all local freedom of the press com- 
mittees to help organize this group of volun- 
teers. And we urge you start now and get 
money to us at once! 

* That every reader do whatever is pos- 
sible to increase the circulation. Increased 
circulation means lowering the deficit. 

All checks and money orders must be 
made out to ROBERT W. DUNN. Mr. Dunn 
is treasurer of the committee which is co- 
operating in this drive as it did in the last. 
But checks and money orders must be made 
out to_him. 

All contributions in whatever form should 
be sent to P.O. Box 231, pg Station, 
New York 3, N.Y., or brought to 35 E. 12 St., 
8th floor. ; 


We recommend, too, that each contribu- 


We Put Both Up to You 


tion be accompanied by some note that can 
be identified—by initials or other description 
—which we can acknowledge in the paper. 
We shall try to do so within two weeks after 
receipt, and urge you check to be sure we 
received your contribution. 


Ii-_Your Views 


While the fund drive—without which the 
paper cannot continue from one day to an- 
other—goes on, we need your views: on many 
matters: 

* What do you think is good and what 
is bad about the present Daily Worker and 


the present weekend paper, The Worker? | 


* What kind of papers should the Daily 
Worker and The Worker be? What new ques- 
tions arise in view of. the conditions in the 
world and in our country today, that’ must 
be taken into account? 

* What can we do to help bring about a 
new birth of the socialist press in our coun- 
try in the light of conditions in 1956? 

* What methods should be used to in- 
crease the circulation of a daily paper? What 
methods for a weekend paper? 3 
- © What new methods can be used to raise 
funds? 


Please note that all checks and money orders sent 
as contributions should be made out. to | 
ROBERT W. DUNN 
Send all donations in whatever form to P. O. 
Box 231, Cooper Station, New York City 3, N. Y.,; 


bring to 35 East 12 St., 8th floor. 


ba want ¢ straight ee the — 
in the fine, wide Open; deep-going style o 
the letters which we have been publishing. 


We look forward to your early r 


‘ 


to our double-barreled drive to SAVE OUR 


PAPER and to DISCUSS THE PAPER'S 


FUTURE. 


JOHN GATES, editor-in-chief, for 
The Publishers, 

The Editors, 

The Staff; 


— 
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michigan ———- 


hear Williams, Kefauver and labor & 

| speakers, | , 
At Irenwood, Michigan, labor' BRM 

and farm workers mobilzed the fz 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


. DETROIT. — A grass roots type 
of campaigning is a new feature of 
election work here by organized la-) 3! we 
bor and its allies, the Negro peo-| biggest political rally seen there 

years, some 2,000 were waiting 


ples movement and small farmers, |" , j euarane 
ils heb: een week veccunition for the candidates. Kefauver's trip 


‘ > ¢ T . 4 
from such ardent labor haters as\ a the way down the Upper Penin 


the GOP ‘candidate for ‘Governor.| sular was one of meeting unexpect- 


"oes came 
Mayor Albert Cobo of Detroit. | “' big crowds. : | 
Cobo returned from an _ upstate) THE Republican meetings are 


tour and complained that in south- mostly captive audiences, business 
west .Michigan, labor and farmer, ™€, middle farmers, very few Ne- 
precinct election workers had beat-| groes. “I a bd ick" Nixon is com- 
en. the Republicans in bringing in 19g Into Michigan but the Repub- 
voters for registration. While he, li ans are playing. it sale, they are 
was dining in a local hotel with) bringing him to Grand Rapids, 
the Republicans, areas for miles! where the yfeel sure they can build 
around were being covered by vote 4 safe. audience. Reports are that 
hunting laborites and their allies,| the labor people are going to attend 
‘Cobo also complained that this|@nd try to ask- questions of Nixon. 
network of election workers was) Cobo on his recent return from 
responsible for big meetings which @2 Upstate tour told close confi- 
Governor. Williams, his opponent, dantes in Detroit's City Hall that 
and U. S. Senator Estes Kefauver! there were only a few Congression- 
addressed recently, sepnt one day al Districts where the Dem-Labor- 
in Michigan. At Grand Rapids,| Negro-farmer combination was be- 
2,000 people waited two hours to' (Continued on Page 13) 
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Dy CARL ROSS neapolis Moline Tractor plant has} wards with a lead of 20,000 votes, 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — The also brought home to labor the}over his COP opponent George 
main campaign pitch of the Re-' importance of backing the small) Mikan, famed as star player of the 
publicans in Minnesota is anti-' farmers’ fight for higher income. | Minneapolis “Lakers.” 
labor propaganda charging the la-' Labor unity, being consummat-| Mikan is teaching trick basket- 
bor movement and especially the ed this week at the State AFL-|ball shots to the kids on street 
the Minneapolis Central Labor;ClO unity convention, is expected|corners; Wier is talking a straight 
Union with.“labor bossim.” Among to strengthen labor's political hand.' labor program. 
the farmers they are trying to lay Labor-farmer unity is growing} Wier expects to carry also three | 
the blame for high machinery costs though not in formal point or-|of the four rural counties in his 
at the door of labor. ganization. | District. 

This has not stopped the trend; Here is how the main congres- | ® Coya Knutson, congresswoman 
away from Eisenhower and the|sional races line up: and champion of the farmers, is’ 
GOP among the farmers. Despite} © Labors own Congressman expected to win the ninth district. 
a relatively. good crop year over- Roy Wier in the Minneapolis 3rd| Estes Kefeauver, speaking in the 
whelming farmer repudiation of district, who got 53,000 primary ninth, credited her with the ma- 
Eisenhower-Benson farm program, votes running u expects! jor credit for winning a strong farm) 
is expected. Shutdown of the Min-'to walk out of five Minneapolis’ plan from the Democratic national 


convention. The farm issue domi-;is what will happen in the seventh. 
natés all else here. James Youngdale, progressive 
® Democratic Farmer-Labor in-|pro-farm and anti-war candidate, 
cumbents_in the eighth (Duluth! filed in the primary and then tried 
and Mesabi Range,, fourth (St.|to withdraw to enforce more DFL 
Paul) and sixth (central- Minnesota)|and farmer unity. His only cam- 
are generally expected to win on|paign was to state the issues as 
the strength of their records. Rep. the saw them and to explain that 
John Blatnick of the 8th has an‘jhe didn’t want to be on the bal- 
excellent labor record. Rep. Eu-|lot. But in the primary he drew 
gene McCarthy of the fourth spent|nearly 10,000 votes to the 12,000 
a couple of years disassociating| for the DFL, primary winner. Their 
himself strongly from another Mc-'!combined vote topped that of H. 
Carthy named “Joe.” Rep. Fred|Carl Anderson, GOP incumbent. 
Marshall of the sixth is considered’ Up to this date the DFL leader- 
weakest on issues but is strong'ship has not moved to establish 
on farm policy. unity, a unity that might well, win 
® Big puzzler of the campaign (Continued on Page 13) 
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NEWARK.—The labor move- facilities, and to register 80,000 third over incumbent James Auch- 
ment in New Jersey, especially the nen-registered CIO members. | incloss, Francis Foley, Democrat, 


; ; | “¥¢ ‘over incumbent Peter F relinghuy- 
CIO, is playing an important role ClO endorsements: | | 
in the 1956 election campaign. One| State and county PAC units have <"™ the fifth, and Robert Gruen, 


| ‘Democrat, in the ninth, over in- 
of the biggest election eontevences| endorsed all incumbent Democrats’ . 


, ) cumbent Frank Osmers. 
in the history of the labor move- with the important exception of| In refusing to endorse the reac- 


ment in the state is scheduled for McCarthyite James Tumulty, m_ tionary Tumulty the ClO repeated 
Sunday, Oct. 14 im Newark. Over|the 14th district. These endorsed] its action of two years ago. The 
400 CIO locals have been asked include, Hugh Addonizio, 11th labor group has frequently clashed 
io send a minimum of four dele- district, Frank Thompson,. in the, with the Rcoheies Cietente McCar- 
gates each. a" fourth, Harrison Williams, sixth,|thy lover especially over civil 

‘Leading up to the conference Peter Rodino, 10th, and Alfred!rights issues. No candidate was en- 
has been an intensive registration Sieminski 13th. Sidney Schiff, Dem-'dorsed in this district. | 
drive to open more registration ocrat has been endorsed in the In making the endorsements 


three Republicans were sharply area where many textile and aut 


attacked as “anti-people and pro-| workers live or work. 
| The AFL has so far endorsed 


business.” They are. Auchincloss, 
‘only Addonizio and Redino.. They 


Osmers and Frelinghuysen. 
have not acted as yet on the Pres- 


PAC also took a hands-off ‘the 
in two other districts — 

tude in two other districts — the sdnatheh tadhcane tr Ghee ceeeaiiees 

has been strong GOP 


seventh and eighth. In the seventh, 
“ink fly 
among some top AFL leaders, 


Democrat Daniel Amster. is a 
img incumbent William Widnalb. 
. htt re especially in the building trades. 
The present lineup shows eight 


In the eighth, Democrat Walter 
Republicans and six Democrats in 


Gardner is running against incum- 

bent Gordon Canfield. Cafhinfieid’s 
the House, and two GOP Senators. 
There is no Senatorial contest this 


record, not bad by CIO standards, 
and activity in the district. It is an; year. 


| 


reflects somewhat labor's influence 


I 


Special to The Worker tensive caravan tour of the state by organizational meetings of precinct 
FARGO, N. D. — Backed by athe Non-Partisan League and!chairmen and secretaries bring out 
formal coalition of organized labor| Democratic candidates. This is tak-| as many as 150 people actively par-| 
and organized farmer, Non-Parti- ing them into every county and|ticipating in the organization work. 
san League and democratic forces town in the state. Incorporated in| In the towns organized labor is 
in North Dakota see a good chance} the teur plans is canvassing in the} doing an intensive job of canvass- 
of victory on Nov. 6. |residential sections of the town to ing the working class sections of 
Foremost factors in arousing the;meet the people and bring —_—— town with the campaign ma- 
- progressive forces into action in| the campaign literature. terial and plans to get the voters 
this election campaign are the fight; * to the polls. 
for parity prices and incomes from} WHAT is new in the campaign-| The progressive forces realize 
the afmi £, enact the fight against, ing is the independent work of or-| that they must have a rather im- 
the right-to-work-for-nothing laws’ ganized labor and organized farm-! pressive Non-Partisan League and 
which affect the minimum wage!ers taking responsibility to get the| Democratic sweep in order to elect 
struggle in the state. /campaign literature into the hands|their congressional candidates. 
Mobilization of labor and farm-) of the people and plans to get the|U. S. Senator Milton Young, the 
er votes is planned through an in-| vote out on election day. County! Republican candidate for reelec- 


tion has voted for high farm price Stevenson, especially the popular- ~ 
supports and therefore still retains|ity of Kefauver among the farm- 
some support among the farmers in) ers. 
spite of his tie with the anti-labor| One evidence of the desperation 
anti-farmer Benson - Eisenhower) of the Republican candidates and 
clique. ' itheir fear of defeat is reflected in 


Something of the same situation their employment of A. C. Town- 
exists with relation to Rep. Usher ley, one time supporter of the Non- 
Burdick. Partisan League and former sup- 
porter of Gerald P. Nye and Gerald 


<< 2 
HOWEVER what is encouraging geo 4 been assigned the 


the labor and farm forces for vic-|joh of unrestrained red-baiting of 
tory is the continuing swing of the|the Democratic Party in order to 
farmers against the Eisenhower ad-| compensate for the Republicans in- 
ministration, the rising momentum! ability to meet the issues confront- 
of the sentiment for Kefauver andiing the people. , 


% 


- 


CP Sees Negro Vote Decisive in 


influence, as well as that of other 
“popular” forces. 

“The acceleration of this de- 
velopment,” he said, “will bring 
into existence a political realign- 
ment of all liberal and democratic 


Communist ‘Party leaders sober prance Lian! 
from 36 Wisconsin delegation was not 
gntes : mst: in. Now happy over the ‘bulletins. 


York over the weekend to re- 
Rt Ryat ' The 150 Party leaders heard 
view policy in the P panel, Claude’ Lightfoot, Illinois’ state 


Key Northern States 


He declared that the Communist 
Party endorses no candidates in 
this election, but associates itself 
with the struggle of labor and its 
allies against the Cadillac Cabinet. 


realignment, built upon a coalition 
of lee and other séctions of the 
people, was the central objective 
of Communist policy. 

Thus, he continued, the “chief 


feature of our participation in the 


tial and congressional races, 


but another race kept intruding. 
It was the final weekend of the 
down-to-the-wire National League 
struggle, and bulletins from Ebbets 
Field regularly broke 


? 


ithe election campaign. Lightfoot 


a the beliet a “om out- 
standing progressive development 
through the'to date was the growth of labor! 


chairman, present the position of 
the party's national committee on 


forces, regardless of the form it 
takes, capable of moving our. na- 
tion along the broad highway of 
peace, ee and freedom.” 


HE CONTENDED that this 


: 


1956 elections is to help labor and 
such forces to achieve aim in 
this camapign. These will become, 
objectively, a step in the direction 
of a people's coalition govern- 
ment,” 


‘ 
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500 Chicago Unionists lective TV ie guid 
500 Chicago Unionists| selective TV, movie guide 
; e e | TV | Cole Porter tunes : Thursday, Oct. 11 
x Saturday, Oct. 6 George Gobel (4) 10. . | ‘? 
a | ampaign tT 1 Up On ‘the Carousel—educational for} Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 Algiers (9) 10 a.m. 
7 caNCAGO- Howdy Doodykids (4) 10 r Red Shoes Part 2 (7) 8 
HICA Emphasizing the , make it part of their business to|#Ow¢y Voody—kic's oes— “ 
top issues in this campaign, the |demand more effective action on Mighty Mouse (2) 10:30—kids Lib Manca Oct .7 4) 9) House on 92nd St. (13) 7 and 10 
county CIO Council here pre- |youth problems by the federal,|! Married Joan (4) 10:30. Joanj/!0Mty Jons—e ucation (4) 9'a.m.| Notorious (9) 7:30 and 10 
pared its affiliates for the last | state and local governments. ‘| Davis, Jim Backus—comedy yr Ms ostics Gospel Train (13) 9 |The Stranger (7) 11:10 
stages of the election campaign “Talk to your public officials like Winky Dink and You (2) 11 ee ee Badge“ (2) se f Friday. Oct. 12 
at an all-day conference of 500 | you talk to Swift & Company,” he Kiddie Spectacular (7) 11. 90 min, a: aa Wege —igs pe feta, 
local union leaders last Saturday. | urged program. Wats Faummners As 1 Lait ender Bock-(8) 10 
union leaders las ve ged, Cooking_B 5 (7) 12:30 Dying (2) 11:30 under Roc (5) 10 a.m. 
At the parley in the Sherman * OOKINg—LOntem prs 1) 12: Learn to Draw (5) 11:45 Algiers (9) 10 
Hotel, a panel on political issues AT THE PANEL on the funda- Greatest Fights (9) 12:30 ‘ Let's Take A Trip—kids (2) Noon Little Fugitive (2) 3 
of the day listed these in order mental right, discussion leader Ben World Series (4) (9) (11) 12:45. Times Youth Vorim.Whak Tio ths Christopher Columbus (2) 6:15 - 
as the math issues of the 1956 | Siegel, labor consultant of the Fund Dodgers VS. Yankees Present Soviet Tactics Signif 5|House on 92nd St. (13) 7 and 10 
campaign: civil rights, the €co- for the Republic, pointed out how | & os et cine i Clifton Daniel— anueat (5) j 530 Notorious (9) 7:30 and 10 
nomic situation, labor legislation, rang snonseasr pha = _ —_ He rg m4 2 VS. AR) on Major Barbara. (English, rhe Stranger (7) 11:10 ‘ 
education. Bee ee a TU area lain (2) 6 1941) (5) 1:15 ' : MOVIES (thectres) 
Our policy in this campaign. Gram. _. .|Socialist Talk—Sociakst (2) 6:30 Report from Rutgers: Pioneers of : 
declared -Willoughby Abner, Abner wound up the political Beat the Clock (2) 7. Stunts Prose and Poetry (13) 1:30 | War and Peace, Capitol 
panel leaders and regional edu- | issues pane] by urging the dele- Tieihall Gancehndndk: (4) 7 WORLD SERIES — Dodgers vs.| Attack, Mayfair 
cational director of the United | gates to join actively in the political) 41 o4- \fovie. How Green Was|.. »@mks (4) (9) (11) 1:45 |Bus Stop, Roxy 
Auto Workers, “is to build in- | campaign. “Your first step,” he Mf Vallev (13) 7 D andumeneialed Pro Football—Giants vs. Cards (2)| La Strada, 52nd Translux 
dependent political action on a said. “is to show up at your PAC nt te Film Festival—The Ca : 9 'Moby Dick, Criterion 
year-round basis and indepen- | headquarters and receive your pre-| 4:0, Heart (En rant 1948) wach Movie: How Green Was My Valley| Secrets of Reef, Baroent 
dent from the two major political | cinct assignment.” ael Redgrave ek Johns (7) (13) 2:30, 7 and 10 Oklahoma, Rivoli 
parties.” He listed these congressional} 7.99 me ae oes (4) 3:30 eras ag Arts Cues ted 
* lictrict PAC headauarters in Chi-| Ti 7 . a _| Medica orizons '(7) 4:30 Tivate s Lrogress, ul th 
HE SAID that this type of [Gate 1st 708 Edith Sad 1S04| neath ketch 1 '® ©U*|See It Now—Murrow (2) 5. MUR-|Silent. World, Paris 
_ permanent organization had been |—.° 63rd; 3rd—8617 S. Ashland; | Perry Como—variety (4) 8 ROW REVISITS EGYPT Lust for Life, Plaze 
built in several. districts here, | 4th-10548 S. Corliss; 5th-6130 S.|Sid Caesar—variety (4) 9. Moive| Telephone Time (2) 6 THEATRE 
and that “there is no reason why | Pulaski; 6th—3659 W. Douglas;| Satire—The Scarlet Pumpernickel Meet the Press (4) 6. Guest: James! | 
we can't do it in all districts.” | 7th- 1660 W. Ogden; 8th—-1632 N.|Weird Theatre—Stranger on the A. Finnegan, campaign director|Saint Joan, Phoenix 
The annual conference and | Milwaukee; 9th-3123 N. Ashland;| Third Floor (9)9. Continuous for for Adlai Stexvenson Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 
banquet .of the Cook County | 10th—1007 W. Madison. Oak Park:| four hour period. With Peter| / Tontier—western (5) 6 ‘My Fair Lady, Hellinger 
Council this year took on a strong | 11th—2373 -N. Milwaukee; 12th-| Lorre You Are There (2) 6:30. The Seiz-| Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
political tone. Richard Stengel, | 1509 Morse. |Ford Star Jubilee—90 minutes- ot} of the SS Bounty by Master's} _ Lys 
Democratic candidate for U. S. | = - —!R — Squed G) “Bese “ew of frag Frank, 4th St. 
Senater, was the main speaker . ac ua nherit the Wind, National 
at the banquet and he haved Arrest Florida NAACP Head: a nape tesa A (2) ag ers gee ~ and the Man, Downtown 
eww hii acid ith ej ones satirizes Benny's Carnegie eatre : 
ase gm 4 apis | mproper P arking’ Charged Hall violin concert = Depths, Contemporary 
3 a: ; | Amateur Hour—talent (7) 7:30 Theatre 
Stengel went from the banquet TAMPA, -Fla.—William A. Fordham, president of the Florida Ke ary 
, ’ t t —W Bi 
_ to speak at a large rally of the | chapter of the NAACP was arrested, handcuffed and taken to jail le eam ans sor Chey = sth ane Bree Bs ened 
emg a ge + aaa wae by sheriff's deputies. He was booked on charges of improper park- (11) 7:30 © 
5947 Ww uM lial °° so ing and resisting arrest, and released later under bonds totalling $275. | Ed Sullivan—variety (2) 8. Royal 
e oy Deputies W. L. Strickland and Zeno Henderson said that Danish Ballet does the Taran-, 
* they ———, Fordham inside the NAACP headquarters, a block tella from Napoli. Also Eartha| 
AT THE CIO conference, each, from the county jail, to ask him to move his car, which was double- 


Kit, Joe E. Lewis and Kate 
of the eight workshop sessions) parked out front, and that Fordham refused. Smith | 


. | Ne Stev llen—varietv d . 
pointed up the need for a record) € pe “Condie, tala = Sunday Brookiyu 


oe “dealt with the following PJ Qtr Ont Ford Work Wonder Mrs. Babe Ruth, Jaye P. Mor. |en20% CLARK ong Engen correspond- 
topics: The fundamental right (the; ers gan, Lionel Hampton and his !stael.” This Sunday, Oct. 7. 8:30 pm at 


: the Brig 
jazz group. \the Brighten Center, 3200 Coney Island 


am; insurance plans; blems! Comedy (7) 9. From 1866 to the jeeats 
ig vedo newcomers: Y olitical’ DEARBORN. — Where is the; Angeles, a stamping plant near} present. 90 minutes —_ 


issues of the day; women’s activ- Ford Moter Company going? | Chicago, a Lincoln assembly plant Alfred Hitchcock (2 
‘ties. a s more than an academic %n Novi, Mich., a parts manufactur-| Closing in. . 
question for Ford Local 600, UAW,| ing plant in Ypsilanti township, a' $64,000 Challenge (2) 10 —-—— 


At the panel on juvenile de- +). .. | gt 
; which in the last ten years has'new aluminum castings plant near, W hat’s My Line (2) 10:30 ° 
linquency, Sheriff Joseph Lohman seen its membership rolls dropped | Sheffield, Ala., a steering gear and ° ° c Classified Ads 


was one of the discussion leaders. | - 
Sears from a dues-checkoft of 70,000 to} cold heading plant at Indianapolis, ° 
He called on the trade magemeess ‘to | 43,000. | Ind.., a new parts depot in the Unusual Movies on TV — —— 


. | And CHICK MASON PAMPELET 

7 If the company s own reports are Philadelphia area and a new Ford —_—— SP ag eg ge gag 
RAILWAY CLERKS wi there is more to come. Even- assembly plant near Lorain, O. Setustey, Cat. '¢ | “Chilek basen. Now available (completes 

HiT STRATTON ‘tually, the union predicts, Dear-| In its drive to outstrip General) How Green Was My Valley (13)| VS. Sab per cue bait eee add $c 


born may become a “ghost” town.'| Motors and Chrysler by turning; 2:30, 7 and 10 p.m. per copy. 

CHICAGO. — The Brotherhood j¢, biggest taxpayer, Ford is mov- out cheaper-cost cars, at higher , | 4) FOR SALE 
of Railway Clerks have sharply |ing out ‘and the Rouge plant is prices, with fewer workers, Ford Sunday, Oct. 7 ELECTRIC ‘BEANKET—Top ig 
dissented from the announced en-| becoming an empty shell. lis planning 39 new manufacturing] \{ajor Barbara (5) 1:15 | divicnal 2 7%, Swarantes. $30.50 -value. 
dorsement for reelection of Kepuh-|_ Carl Stellato, president of Ford and assembly plants, 21 parts de-| tig wGreen Was My Valley (13)| TORR Ave. (13th & 14th sta)” GR 


; HH: , writing in the Sept. 15 pots, 19 engineering research build- a ee Se 
lican Gov. William G. Stratton by Local 600, writing in t ae POs g gr 2:30, 7 and 10 — oe 
ie ede bk tee Titnoks Seate| iste y Famer = — the union ings and other facilities. __ | Hitler’s Children (4) 11:45 — See ) iva 
Federation. of Labor. l. The com must promise The company report on which service, days, nights, weekends, econemi- 
Cat Sh Betts state. leaisl fe. ge ‘obs. will yy oe this report is based does not tell Monday, Oct. 8 _eal. Kay's Budget Movers. CH 3-3786. 
} , state legisla- ; | 736. 
tj ices of the oe from Greater Detroit Ford plants| these wl ping ~ Tithe sim Algiers >, Se 0m, Caen. POYAE, WELL is 
announced here that the organi. '° new plants in other states. mick that they will be for “defense”| p Tcoy Lamar “at as 
EE hares’ - the neo 2. The company must keep an Vou ‘This increases the deprecia Back Door to Heaven (11) 2 =~ : 
, ; : ts eR : ~| Winterset (13) 5:30 
cratic state ticket, including Judge earlier _ sean to bring other jos tion allowance to 20 percent a year} 9 i pies ses 
Richard B. Auston, candidate for ribet gs Pron peg bigt pies and rapidly gets the property to the| The -. a eee a Hi-Fidelity Radio Pia 
governor. ~— point that there are no more assets) 17 4 o¢ious (9) 7:30 and 10 Vector Laboratories 


Betts . | ly moved out. | | 
rally mee x 2 Pen Bie mg A recent Ford Motor Company | ™ be ae de ae eer The Stranger (7) 11:10 217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 
pie er Railway Clerks last Sat-| "port showed that construction of acide ac Sas anes Tuesday, Oct. 9 ‘ New York 3,N.¥. 
urday, where . Richard Stengel ‘new plants and modernization of - Fond’s ns oa ms ry hom lee: td nae | Sales @ Installation ® Service 
Democratic candidate for the lj.s,| older facilities already cost Ford me soe apa Fes + zations ; am | Algiers (9) 10 a.m. | 
Senate, was the main speaker. | $2,825,000,000. a runaway sho mane ) Winterset (13) 1:30 
Char j that Gov. Stratton From January 1, 1956, through since World War If is finished Ft| Tight Little Island (7) 3 
_ ; ‘House on 92nd St. (13) 7.and 10 | 


ty : the first halt of 1956, the company ~". : In M 
“gives lip service to labor and an| pent $1.890,000,000 to “m emn-| Will have cost $3,885,000,000. Of Notorious (9) 7:30 and 10 | | emory 


open door to the special interests,”| 7 4 expand.” This, unionists Curse, 20 mention is made of how) 9. of Our Aircraft Is Missing (11). of 
Betts pointed out that on several, will tell pr has meant nature mod-' much it cost the taxpayers through 9 ur ra 5 ing ( ) | 


occasions, the GOP governor re- - | government paying for building of . ; | 2a | 
‘ern forms of speedup, automation The Stranger (7) 11:10 : Joseph Paul Kozak 


right to petition ee" redress of a Pr ie ‘Ge Brooklyn. 

gicrance juvente deioaee”: Where Their Jobs Are H Greases "Ameiecn Mseal| once 

- consumer buying; retired workers! e eir $ Chronicles American Musical) saiowrow COMMUNITY CENTER pre- 
+ : - . ; Peon! 


ai 


”- fused to see him to discuss pro- eae , a “defense” plants and through fast 
and elimination of jobs. ' 
labor _bills. Ford built 16 new manufactur- | a ae a a Ford R w Wednesday, Oct. 10 | 
ing plants, 10 assembly plants, 20/ * a ss “oa eg? rigs] Algiers (9) 10 a.m | 9: Eisele Ose. 
7 Brownsville Freedom of parts depots, 11 engineering setups. | “"® lost their jobs in the last ten Rea Shoes-—-Part 1 (7) 3 1 
Press Committee ‘About 30 other plants have been|¥e2ts because of runaway shop and oes—Part 1 (7) 3 p.m. | Died, Sept. 25, 1956 
enlarged and watt mensdt speedup, the company itself made|House on 92nd St. (13) 7 and 10 ’ ? 
ee. oo Neee wlants in the “corn-felds”| $2-730,000,000, AFTER TAXES. | Notorious (9) 7:30 and 10 
HN GATES 6 This is “Human Engineering,” as}The Stranger (7) 11:10 p.m. | 
which are being planned or under the Ford company likes ‘to term|A Night cetensers getEs 
ON construction include, a new chassis its labor policies. Bros. (2) 12:30. after midnite _ 
THE 1956 ELECTIONS plant north of Detroit, a parts man-\f ” = lomna Me of 7 - N 
Sunday Eve, Oct. 14 ae ne - ae Mss Our Meike MONUMENTS 
yg MANOR transmission plant in the Cincin- Died Oct. 4, 1950 | 1410 WASHINGTON AVE. 
1638 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn |i nati, O. area, a new glass plant at| led Oct. 4, | Cor, 170th St,, Bronx 56, N.Y. 


Blades Nashville, Tenn. a new Mercury _F & Tim | Tel. JErome 7-6042 
, wan | ives nal Division assembly plant near Los eye Se 
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It Seems to Me 


As each election day draws near there are always’ some candi- 
dates who try to take on a “liberal” aura in order to win votes—even 
though the record shows that they are far removed from a true lib- 
eral outlook. 

Incumbent GOP Congressman Robert Kean, 12 C. D., is one 
of those fervent supporters of the Eisenhower Cadillac Cabinet type 
of government, who is not at all averse to wearing the “liberal” 
label. In fact Mr. Kean rather enjoys it. But the facts show that he 
has no right to any claim of real liberalism. 

As F. D. R. used to say (and this is a good time to do it) “Let's 
look at the record.” Congressman Kean’s record in the House places 
him solidly in support of Big Business, and in opposition to the in- 
terests of working people, Negro and white in hte 12 C. D. 

We are not even referring to his vote for Taft-Hartley, for an 


anti-labor injunction and other anti-labor measures, even though an- | 


other Republican, Abraham Lincoln, once said: “All that barms la- 
bor harms the nation.” On that score there is no question: the Con- 
gressman is no liberal. 

We will take Mr. Kean on his own grounds. The GOP Con- 
— likes to be known as “Mr. Social Security.” He is constant- 
y pointing to his alleged efforts in behalf of greater security for all 


our citizens. Let's see. 
In 1949 Kean voted for an amendment removing 1,000,000 peo- 


ple, previously covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act, from mini- 
um wage “swe tangs In 1953 he voted against eliminating a section 
of a law allowing three government agencies to fire employees arbi- 
trarily—thus undermining civil service and veterans preference pro- 
tection. In 1955 he voted to cut a proposed pay raise for postal 
workers, In 1950 an amendment to a social security measure, which 


NEWARK.-—A statewide Political 
Committee Conference has been 
called by New Jersey CIO leaders 
for next Sunday, Oct. 14 in New- 
ark. Purpose of the conference is 
to map plans for the election of 
Adlai Stevenson and Estes Kefau- 
ver and CIO endorsed Congres- 
sional candidates. The CIO execu- 
tive board and its political action 
committee unanimously endorsed 
the two Democratic nominees at its 
last meeting Sept. 8. 

The more than 400 local CIO 
unions in the state have been 
asked to send a minimum of four 
delegates each to the confab which 
which is expected to’ be one of the 
biggest ever held by the labor 
movement in New Jersey for polit- 
ical action. 

Leading up to the conference 
has been an intensive registration 
drive to register non-registered 
CIO members. The State PAC 
sent mailings to 80,000 CIO mem- 


—— 


Registration 


bers who were not registered. The creasing the minimum wage, 


a 


ON JERSEY'S ELECTION FRONT 
Set Record 


N.J. C1O-PAC Election Conference 
Called for Sunday October 14 to 
‘Win Victory for Progress: In 56 


labor group also participated in the against an effective FEPC, and to 
drive to open additional registra-| remove thousands from coverage . 
tion facilities in’ the statés 21)of the Social Security and other 
counties before the deadline last| social welfare laws,” | 
Sept. 28. As a result of its activ-| Stevenson and Kefauver were 
ities the N. J. CIO-PAC is recog-| described in the conference call as 
nized nationally as a leader In the “two outstanding life-long friends 
field of labor political action. — [of labor who have demonstrated 
The call to the conference sign-|, . they are determined to carry on 
ed by Paul Krebs, president and} the great traditions of Franklin D. 
Victor D. Leonardis, secretary-| Roosevelt... .” 
treasurer, said “the major issues of} 74, nal} algo e mphasized the im- 
‘the 1956 election campaign are! tance of the congressional races. 
ne celar.” It rapped Kisenhower nerd congressmen wilt be 
as opposing the $1 an hour mu| elected in the state this year. It 
imum wage, for advocating amend-| (cluded with an appeal ‘for all- 
ments to Taft-Hartley that would out su rt by CIO members 
make the law even harsher as far Seay Wd 
Victory for the ple in the 


as unions are concerned, and as|.. ne 
one “who has consistently worked| 1956" elections seh Sadan sree the 
for his big business cronies and aot Enea died ak oe 
shelved measures to benefit all of it aly CIO Sahat every CHO 


‘the people.” | 2 
| Jt called Vice President Nixon family and every CIO local. 
Stevenson or Kefauver 


an “anti-labor hatchet man, who) have 
‘voted for Taft-Hartley, against in-| been invited to address the con- 
ference, as have UAW president 
Walter Reuther and Congressman 
Hugh Addonizio-(Dem. 11 C.D.). 
pe ces will k on behalf of 
all CIQ, endorsed Democratic can- 
didates. 
ENDORSEMENTS 

In any case the main job of the| Besdes Addonizio state and 
labor and people’s coalition remains! county PAC units have endorsed . 
the same—to develop and advance all incumbent Democrats with the 


the most important issues of the important ex of SicCarthy- 


a cine —— =~ <= —— 


‘Democrats will gain by this re- 
mains to be seen. 


A record number of. voters, ex- 
‘ceeding the 2,744,165 registered 


campaign such as civil rights, a! ite James Tumiuity (14 €.D.) Those 
welfare instead of warfare program, | endorsed include Frank Thompson 
| peaceful coexistence, labor legisla-|(4CD), Harrison Williams (6 CD), 


allowed states to force the unemployed to act as scabs on pain of | for the 1952 elections, are eligible tion, etc. And, of course. getting| Peter Rodino (10 CP) and Alfred 


. 


of contract negotiations between 


losing their compensation, got Kean’s support and vote. This last 
is a pretty good example of “Mr. Social Security's” understanding of 
social security for workers. 

This is not all Ja 1954 there was a motion to increase weekly 
unemployment benefits and provide 26 weeks of coverage in all 
states “Mr. Social Security” voted against it. In 1953 he voted 
against amendments to incraese funds for hospital and school con- 
struction, and in ‘54 against a motion to raise the income tax ex- 
emption from $600 to $700. This increased tax exemption gave 
absolutely no security to Charlie Wilson and other members of the 
Cadillac Cabinet, although millions-of wage earners would have 
benefitted by it. So you see “Mr. Social Security” is concerned 
about some peoples security, and. it is plain whose. 

Kean also voted for the atomic energy and offshore oil give- 
aways, and against the farm bill setting price supports at 90 per- 
cent of arity. 

, CARPENTERS UNION HITS KEAN 

The W.J. State Carpenters Non-Partisan Political Education 
Committee says in a pamphlet issued to its members: . 

“Another measure of great importance to all of the people is 
the liberalization of Social Security. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee voted to knock out the feature to begin paying disability 
insurance benefits at the age of 50. . ... The House passed this bill 
eliminating provisions desired by labor. 

“Congressman Kean, 12 CD, is one of those who does not 
think theses liberal provisions are needed to -protect the old and 
disabled workers.” In short, the “liberal” Kean, according to this 
AIL union, is opposed to liberalizing social security! It seems to 
me that the Congressman could more accurately run on the slogan 
“Mr. Social! In-Security.” 

Voters in the 12th ought to raise these issues. No candidate 
should be allewed to pose as a liberal when in fact he is something 
much different. I have no objection to Kean, a Republican, becom- 
ing a real champion of the social security needs of the people. I 
do. however, object to any candidate claiming to be such a cham- 
pion, when actually he is a champion of monopoly and big busi- 
ness interests. 


, ee em mmm ee 
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Shop Talk 


SS SS SSS SSSSVS FS SSS SSESSB SSF SFSFSTFFSFSFSBSSFS FHF Feeeeea: 

The NLRB has ordered an elec- | have been victimized by labor 
tion to determine the bargaining; racketeers,. to appear before the 
agent for New York-Jersey loag-' committee. The group was set up 


‘ Shoremen. Dock workers are at to’expose and fight rackteer influ- 


present represented by the ILA!ence in the labor movement in 
(Ind.) In addition to the ILA the|North Jersey as it affects Passaic 
AFL International Brotherhood of! County. On the committee are 
Longshoremen will be on the bal-|Chris Frawly, executive secretary 


‘Jot. This will be the third eletcion! Passaic CIO, Robert Ormsby, pres- 


in four years with the ILA victors ident UAW Local 669, Charles 
by close votes in the ‘first two. Lazzio, president Local 1733 Tex- 

The election comes in the midst} tile Workers Union, Frank Kulkus- 
ky, president Local 420, IVE and 
‘Frank Cussio, manager Passaic 


the union and the Shipping Com- 


|to vote in New Jersey this Novem- be for nga 
ber. Final figures were not avail- out the largest possible vote among 


able as the Jersey page went to| the workingclass, the Negro peo- 
press, but they are certain to top ple, liberals, progressives, farmers 
the 52 mark by several thousands. | and all those whose welfare has 


| One county, Hudson, normally | 


a Democratic stronghold, however, | business Cadillac Cabinet govern- 


| wil show a drop in registration, | ™e"t, 


The loss may be as great as 30,000. | 


Essex may show am incre oo Absentee Ballot 


| Monmouth 9,000, Somerset 1,600, 
‘Middlesex 12,000, Ocean 2,500, 


been sacrificed on the altar of big) 
Frelinghuysen and Robert Gruen 
) 


Sieminski (13 CD). Sidney Schiff 
(Dem. 3 CD) has been endorsed 


‘over GOP incumbent James Au- 
'chinloss, Francis Foley (Dem. 


‘5 CD) over incumbent Peter 


CD) over incumbent Frank 
Osmers, 

In refusing to endorse the reac- 
tionary Tumulty the CIO repeated 
its action of two years ago. The 


labor group has frequently clashed 
with the Hudson McCarthy lover 


Morris 10,000 and Bergen 20,000. Fe Available 


Biggest increase are in normally) 
Republican areas. However, in: 
some cases this is due toatremend-|, — . 
‘ous growth in population and in-| *°. ™ 
dustry—as in Bergen : 
example. Whether the COP or the able to vote, providing they apply 
i in time for absentee ballots. 

In order to get absentee ballot a 


Voters who are in military serv- 
valided or who will be out 


- el 
ee ee A ta - a D : 


| especially over civil rights issues. 


No candidate was endorsed in this 
di t . t. s : 
In making the endorsements 


County for of the state on election day will be: three Republican incumbents were 


sharply attacked as “anti-people 
and pro big business.” They are 
sie Auchincloss, Peter Freling- 
wuysen and Frank Osmers. : 


registered voter must apply not 
later than Oct. 29. The eight day 


Baptists Urge 


tT period between then and the Nov. 
. a fer C ' 6th election date will give time for: 


the county clerk's office to check’ 


and congressional district and mail 


Be Revised 


the ballot. 
WILDWOOD. — The 12th an- — 

nual meeting of the New Jersey 

Baptist convention, meeting here; 

for three days last week, renewed 


: J 
Reverend King, 
previous calls for revision of the: 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, Boycott Leader, 


of 1952. The resolution adopted a 


the convention favors removal of | 
AtNewarkRally 


the national origin quota, and sub-! 
NEWARK.—Reverend Dr. Mar- 


for those of 1920 which are used in 
the act. 


PAC also took a hands off atti- 
tude in two other districts—the 7th 
and 8th. In the 7th Democrat 
Daniel Amster is opposing incum- 
bent, William Widnall. In the 8th 


registration, voting district, ward | moet ak Winlesst-Candner. 4a ‘vei. 


ning against incumbent Cordon 
Canfield. Canfield’s record, not 
bad by CIO standards, reflects ~ 
somewhat labor's influence 4nd ac- 
tivity in the district. It is an area 
where many textile and auto work- 
ers live or work. 


Warns Against 


stitution of the 1950 census figures 
The convention also called upon tin Luther King, heroic leader of 


state to “Refrain from name- 
calling and appeals to prejudice” 
in the election campaign. It asked 
church people to “voice their con- 
cern that the central issues should 
not be obscured and bypassed in 
the fanfare of an extravagant, su- 
perficial campaign.” 

The New Jersey Baptist conven-) 
tion represents 56,000 church 
memers: in the state. 


fense . . . 1,100 Okonite workers, 
members of Local 495, Rubber 


ciation, will be the main speaker at 
a huge civil rights rally here Thurs- 
day, Nov. Ist. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Mosque Theatre, 1020 Broad St., 
in Newark, and is ex to be 
similar to one held earlier this year 
in Madison Square Garden. It is. 
sponsored by a Citizens 4 de 
tee to stage a Mosque civil rights 
rally. All had will go to aid the 


Baptist Church members in the the boycott movement in Mont-| 


‘Tricky Dick’. 


NEWARK. — Irving L. Hodes, 


gomery, Ala., and president of the Democratic candidate for Congréss 
Montgomery Improvement. Asso-' 


in the 12th Congressional District, 
has raised thee possibility of Vice 
President Nixon becoming Presi- 
dent as an election issue. 


Hodes, in calling for a “Demo- 
cratic victory” that would elect 
Stevenson and Kefauver, said it 
would mean “the elimination of 


any possibility that if a neg 8 
y 


Nixon may 
default or that Sherman Adams 


(presidential . assistant shall rule 


Joint Board Textile Workers Union. work of the Montgomery Improve-| by selection and not election.” | 


Workers: Union, voted to continue 


‘oe 
_ : 
ers 


i, panies. With the contract having 


Sept. 30, an agreement was 
on an extension until Nov. 
: strike and retroactivity 


r con to fight rack- 
cheeses: gee or work- 


d employers, who think they. 


Labor Briefs 

Colorado pays the highest aver- 
age old age pensiion, $91.88 a 
month, with New Jersey averaging 
$75.19., UAW Local 669 gave 
check for $1,530 to Montgomery 
Improvement Association, and an- 


strike for a 12 cents raise and one 
year contract ... Teamsters Local. 
478 picket hit by truck driven by 


portation Co., in Newark , . . Strike 
of 1,500 Swift meat workers in 
Jersey City, Newark and Kearney’ 


other for $700 to NAACP legal de-' ends, 


company official at M & M Trans-|: 


The. Pray eg nominee, thus 
didate in the state to raise, by in- 


ference, the question of President 
Eisenhower's health and the 

might become President of the 
United States. apes 


ment Association. 


ONLY FOUR WEEKS remain 


m EDITION 


: ?THE DECISION of the Democratic policy-makers, especially of Adlai Steven- 
‘sonhat the only possibility of victory lies in hitting hard, has sent the campaign boom- 


has, in turn, : 
licans increasingly on the de- 
fensive. Instead of -relying on! 
endless’ repetition of the Raha Fes 
“peace, _prosperit 
the Republicans have beer forced 
ito meet the blows of Stevenson and 


: wae 


Reentered as second ciass matter Oct. 2% . at She pus. 
office at New York, N. Y¥., under the act of March 3, 1879 


Wonken 


'Kefauver on a variety of fronts. 


The conflict flared, during the 
past week, on the H-bomb, educa-| 
tion, and _ cost-of-living, issues. | harm. 
These followed on ¢he f/eovious 
week's struggle over farm prob- 
lems and the problems of the agéd. 
On both of the latter Stevenson 
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1956) if he were elected. 
Each new avenue to the voters 


which was opened up with aggres- 


joseph north’s ASSIGNMENT U.S.A. 


How a Kentuckian Shook Off 
The Chains of Bigotry 


—See page 5 
Grass Roots Klectioneering: 
A Survey 


—See page 2 


thusiastic response for the Demo-| 
crats from rank and file workers} 
and tarmers. 


' 


* 


SIMULTANEOUSLY the failure 
of the Stevenson ticket to disas- 


the Republicans a welcome weap-| 


‘ing along at top level. The more aggr 


essive and better-focused drive of the Democrats 


——— ee —_ cme — 


ut the Repub- 23 
will keep the dead-hand of the most 


reactionary Dixiecrats in control of 
congressional 
and progress,”;| While: no poll takin 

what the effect of this campaign-!charged that the administration has 
ing has been among the Negro vot-|“not pressed forward along this 
ers, there is little doubt that the|path to peace as so many have 
failure of the top Democrats to an-| urged—Catholie and Protestant re- 
swer this challenge has done them ligious leaders, distinguished scien-’ 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND voters 
who crowded into the Minneapolis | 
Public , Auditorium 


Dakotas and Wisconsin—gave a 
rousing acclaim to Stevenson's ap- ers and. politicians is. unanimous: 
peal for new initiative to meet the ihe candidacies of Stevenson and 
'Kefauver are looking up, while ti-e 
Out in the streets of the Minnea-' prospects for Eisenhower and Nixon 
polis and St. Paul, earlier on the are dinimer than they have been. 
day of the Auditorium meeting, he| 
challenged the administration on ed a swing from the GOP in mid- 
the cost of living—and won an en-/ west rural sentiment, the polls dif- 
super-| fering only on how substantial the 
sociate itself emphatically from the market shoppers who came out to!swing is, and whether. it will be 
racists in its own party, hes given| near him. 
Stevenson's 
on. A number of Negro newspaper) challenge the Republicans on the/ 
‘editors charged last week that con-| peace issue it became clear was 
‘trol of Congress by the Democrats -not a flash in the pan, for on Tues- 


| sive campaigning has brought €n-| threat of suicidal atomic war. 


thusiastic response from 


committees. 
has showed | ban the hydrogen- 


tists, prominent educators, 

* and serious politicians.” 
Behind it all, of course, 
Stevenson's 


jeaders 


last- week— 


day he called again, in Teaneck, 
New ‘Jersey, for the President to 
“take the leadership” in a. move to 
mb tests. 


He 


yes, 


was 


belief that- the - civil 
whom he’ mentioned re- 
‘flected the sentiments of the over- 


had countered the administration's! ,,. : | 
ating ta ‘Minnesotans mostly, but including whelming mass of the people. 
inaction ‘with promises of relorm, | some enthusiasts from Iowa, the) * 


THE testimony of polls, report 


All opinion sampling has show- 


sufficient to transfer electoral votes 


its. 


(Continued on Page 13) 


determination to. from the GOP column to the Demo- 


The DesMoines Register found 


To Our Readers: 

Once again, we want to put before you 
the facts about our paper. We ask not only 
your assistance in keeping The Worker go- 
ing, but your advice. 

.. The past several months have been periods 
of almost continuous financial crisis. Our 
situation has never been an easy one in these 
many years of proud maintenance of a work- 
ingclass newspaper without big business ad- 
vertising. But the circulation declines of the 
last seven years have made it far more criti- 
cal . ' 

At the moment, our existence hangs by a 
thread. Some have suggested we discontinue 
the Daily Worker and center all our energies 
on The Worker. But for us—the publishers, 
editors and staff—there can be no question 
about the continued existence of either the 
Daily Worker or of The Worker. 

We believe these are times of challenge, 
change and opportunity in which both the 
Daily Worker and Worker can eventually 
play a far more e‘fective role in the market- 
place of ideas. 

We firmly believe our country would be 
much the poorer for the closing down of a 
daily newspaper with a socialist outlook, be- 
holden to nobody but the American people. 
The Daily Worker is today the most power- 

‘ ful such socialist daily in the nation today. 

But we alone cannot determine where we 
go from here, and what kind of paper we 
should be. The decisions rest, in the first place, 
with you, our readers and supporters. 

With this issue we open a fund drive to 
SAVE OUR PAPER. 

We simultaneously open a discussion 
among our readers in the columns of the 
pace We invite your views on the papers 
uture, its present and proposed contents, the 
kind of paper it should be. 


I—The Fund Drive 


Immediately, we must have, to continue 
publication until the end of the year, a mini- 


mum of $50,000 in- donations. With this issue, 
we therefore launch our annual year-end 
drive to raise this amount. 

As you know, this is our second fund 
drive this year. In this, we have followed 


_‘the pattern of the past six years. The first 


drive—for $100,000—opened in April and was 


scheduled to run until July. By Labor Day, 


we had raised about $90,000. Because we 
did not want to be in a continuous drive for 
funds, we dropped it and decided to live, 
until today, by some heavy borrowing. Our 
original schedule . called for opening this 
drive on Labor Day. 

The $50,000 for which we ask is not 
enough to continue operation.and pay back 
all we've borrowed. But it is all we dare ask 
for now, and we cannot do with less. Be- 
cause weve delayed opening this drive, we 
need a quick response to this plea. We urge: 

® That every reader make a personal con- 
tribution now, today! 

* That every active supporter of this pa- 
per who can possibly do so undertake to 
raise $100 in the course of this drive, from 
friends, shopmates, fellow - readers and 
through aftairs. Just 500 such volunteers 
wonld guarantee the success of the drive. 
We urge all local freedom of the press com- 
mittees to help organize this group of volun- 
tecrs. And we urge you start now and get 
money to us at once! 

* That every reader do whatever is pos- 
sible to increase the circulation, Increased 
circulation means lowering the deficit. 

All checks and money orders must be 
made out to ROBERT W. DUNN. Mr. Dunn 
is treasurer of the committee which is co- 
operating in this drive as it did in the last. 
But sharia and money orders must be made 
out to him. 

All contributions in whatever form should 
be sent to P.O. Box 231, Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N.Y., or brought to 35 E. 12 St., 
8th floor, — ‘ 

We recommend, too, that each contribu- 


Our Existence and Future-- 


We Put Both Up to You 


tion be accompanied by some note that can 
be identified—by initials or other description 


—which we can acknowledge in the paper. | 


We shall try to do so within two weeks after 
receipt, and urge you check to be sure we 
received your contribution. 

ii—Your Views 

While the fund drive—without which the 
paper cannot continue from one day to an- 
other-—-goes_on, we need your views on many 
matters: 

* What do you think is good and what: 
is bad about the present Daily Worker and 
the present weekend paper, The Worker? 

® What. kind of papers should the Daily 
Worker and The Worker be? What new ques- 
tions arise in view of the conditions in: the 
world and in our country today, that must, 
he taken into account? 

®* What can we do to hélp bring about a 
new birth of the socialist press in ovr coun- 
try in the light of conditions in 1956? 

* What methods should be used to in- 
crease the circulation of a daily paper? What 
methods for a weekend paper? 

* What new methods can be used to raise 


funds? 


bring to 35 East 12 St., Sth floor. . 
\ 


Please.note that all chécks and money orders sent 


should be made out to 
ROBERT W. DUNN 

Send all donations in whatever form 
Box 231, Cooper Station, New York City 3, 


as contributions 


to 
N 


P. O. 
. ¥.3 or 
| 


We want it straight from the shoulder 


in the fine, wide open, deep-going style of - 


the letters which we have been publishing. . 


We look forward to your early response 
to our double-barreled drive to SAVE OUR 
PAPER and to DISCUSS THE PAPER'S 


FUTURE. . 
JOHN GATES, editor-in-chief, for 
The Publishers, 


The Editors, 
The Staff. 


+ 
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SUNDAY, 


michigan ———--———~ 


By WILLIAM ALLAN ) 


DETROIT. — A grass roots type 
of campaigning is a new feature of 
election work here by organized la-! 
bor and its allies, the Negro peo-;' 
ples movement and small farmers. 


This has even won recognition 
from such ardent labor haters as 
he GOP candidate for Governor, 
Mayor Albert Cobo of Detroit. ed big crowds. . 

Cobo returned from an_ upstate THE Republican meetings are 


- tour and complained that in south- mostly captive audiences, business 
west Michigan, labor and farmer) Men, middle farmers, very few Ne- 
precinct election workers had beat-| 8T0€S. “Tricky Dick” Nixon is com- 
en the Republicans in bringing in| ig into Michigan but the Repub- 
voters for registration. While he/licans are playing it safe, they are 
was dining in a local hotel with ‘bringing him to Grand Rapids, 
the Republicans, areas for miles! i where the yfeel sure they can build 
around were being covered by vote 4 safe audience. Reports are that 


hunting laborites and their allies,| the labor people are going to attend 
Cobo also complained that this| and try to ask questions of Nixon. 


ncaa of election workers was| Cobo on his recent return from 


rosps paeivne for big gr ap a which 2n upstate tour told close conili- 
_jdantes in Detroit's vat Hall that 


hear Williams, Kefauver and labor 
speakers, — 

iga n, labor 

the 


At Ironwood, Michiga 
and farm workers mo 
‘biggest political rally seen there 
in years, some 2,000 were waiting 
for the candidates. Kefauver’s trip 
all the way down the Upper Penin- 
sular was one of meeting unexpect- 


ene on Page 13) 
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Ty CARL ROSS | neapolis Moline Tractor plant has!wards with a lead of 20,000 votes; convention. The farm issue —, 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — The also brought home to labor the/over his GOP opponent George! nates all else here. 
main campaign pitch of the Re-|importance of backing the small) Mikan, famed as star player of the} -® Democratic Farmer-Labor in- 
pzblicans in Minnesota is anti-/ farmers fight for higher income. Minneapolis “Lakers.” ‘cumbents in the eighth (Duluth’ 
labor propaganda charging the la-| Labor unity, being consummat-| Mikan is teachin _ trick basket-| and Mesabi fourth (St. 
bor movement and especially the ed this week at the State AFL-/|ball shots to the s on street Paul) and sixth (central Minnesota) 
the Minneapolis Central Labor|CIO unity convention, is expected | corners; Wier is ralking a straight are generally to win on! 
Union with “labor bossim.” Among to diitaiaen labor's political hand.| labor pregram. the strength of their records. Rep. | 
the farmers they are trying to lay Labor-farmer unity is growing) Wier expects to carry also three! John Blatnick of the 8th has an 
the blame for high machinery costs'though not in formal point or-}of the four rural counties in his,excellent labor recerd. Rep. Eu- 
at the door of labor. | ganization. | District. 


This has not stopped the trend; Here is how the main congres-; © Coya Knutson, congresswomanja — 
away from Eisenhower and the|sional races line up: and champion of the farmers, is! himself strongly from another Mc-| 


GOP among the farmers. Despite| ® Labors . own Congressman | expected to wia the ninth district.;Carthy named “Joe.” Rep. Fred: 
a relatively good crop year over-}Roy Wier in the Minneapolis 8rd Estes Kefeauver, speaking in the} Marshall of the sixth is considered | 
whelming farmer repudiation of/district, who got 53,000 primary ‘ninth, credited her with the ma-| weakest on issues but is strong 
Eisenhower-Benson farm program ' votes running uno , expects jor credit for winning a strong.farm! on farm pok 


le of years disassociating| 


gene McCarthy of the fourth spent} near 


oe 
em mm om ee 


is what will kanpen in the seventh, 
|James Youngdale, progressive 


and anti-war candidate, 
filed in the primary and then tried 
to withdraw to ps! Boe more DFL 
and fdrmer unity. His only cam- 
ign was 40 state the issues as 
e saw them and to explain that . 
ihe didn’t want to be on the bal- 
lot. But in the primary he ‘drew 
nearly 10,000 votes to the 12,000 
for the DFL primary winner. Their 
combined vote topped that of H. 
Carl Anderson, GOP incumbent. 
Up to this date the DFL teader- 
‘ship has not moved to establish 


‘unity, a unity that might well win 


is expected. Shutdown of the Min-'to walk out of five Minneapolis plan from the Democratic national ° Big r of the campaign 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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NEWARK.—The labor move- — and to register 80,000 third over mer James Auch- 2 eo gag een were sharply 

ent R ly the | non-registered CIO members. incloss, Francis Fe Democrat, | attac as “anti-people and pro- 
ment in New Jersey, espectalty | CIO endorsements: over incumbent Peter ‘Pediindhinstiidtinnes.” They are Auchincless, 
CIO, is playing an important role sen, in the fifth, and Robert Gruen,’ Osmers and Frelinghuysen. 
in the 1956 election campaign. One| State and county PAC units have! Democrat, in the ninth, over in-| PAC also took a hands-off atti- 
© the biggest election contercacrs endorsed all incumbent Democrats | pumbent Frank Osmers. tude in two other districts — the. 
in the history of the labor move-' with the important exception of; | In refusing to endorse the reac- seventh and eighth. In the seventh, 
ment in the state is scheduled for \{cCarthyite James Tumulty, in| tionary Tumulty the CIO repeated | Democrat Daniel Amster is oppos- 
Sunday, Oct. 14 in Newark. Ovet|the 14th district. Those endorsed|its action of two years ago. The| ing incumbent William Widauall., 
400 CIO locals have heen asked include, h Addonizio, 11th labor ip has frequently clashed|In the eighth, Democrat Walter 
to send a minimum of four deic- district park Thompson, in the! with Hudson McCar- | Cardner is inst incum- 

‘fourth, Harrison Williams, 


gates each. - sixth,|thy lever especially over civd bent Gordon Ca Caffinficld’s 
I 


area where many textile and auto 


workers live or work. 
The AFL has so far endorsed 
only Addenizio and Rodino. They 


have net acted as yet on the Pres- 
lidential tickets. In the past there 


-|has been strong COP support 


among some top AFL leaders, 
| especially in the building trades. 
The present<lineup shows eight 
Republicans and six Democrats in 
the House, and two GOP Senators. © 


Leading up to the conference! Peter ‘ Rodino, and Alfred! rights issues. No candidate was en-|record, not bad by ClO — 


has been an intensive registration Sieminski 13th. Sidney Schiff, Dem- dorsed in this district. 
drive to open more registration ocrat has been endorsed in the In making the endorsements and activity in the district. It is an| 


There is no Senatorial contest - this 
year. 


——_______._ i oad 


tion has voted for high farm price 
supports and therefore still retains| 
some support among the farmers in 


Special te The Worker | tensive caravan tour of the —— by | organizational meetings of precinct : 


FARGO, N. D. — Backed by a) the Non-Partisan Le: and) chairmen and secretaries bring out 
formal coalition of organized labor’ Democratic candidates. This is is tak-|as many as 150 people actively par- 


and organized farmer, Non-Parti-'ing them into every county and 
san League and democratic forces town in the state. Incorporated in 


ticipating in the organization work. 
In the towns organized labor is 
doing an intensive job of canvass- 


‘spite of his tie with the anti-labor 
anti-farmer Benson - Eisenhower 


clique. 


Stevenson, especially the popular- 
ity of.Kefauver among the farm- 
ers. 

One evidence of the desperation 
of the eandidates and 
their fear of defeat is reflected in 


_in North Dakota see a good chance! the tour plans is canvassing in the i( 


of victory on Nov. 6. 

Foremost factors in arousing the 
progressive forces into action in 
this election rete are the fight 


for re & cme 


the the fight against. 


the right-to-work-for-nothing laws| ganized labor and 
wich affect the minimum wage’ ers taking densi e 8 to get the 


struggle in the state. 
Mobilization of labor and farm-, 
er votes is planned through an in- 


incomes from! « WHAT-is new in the campaign-| . 


campaign 
jof the people and plans to 


residential sections of the town to 


meet the people and bring them 
‘the campaign pees: 


ing the working class sections of : 
the town with the campaign ma- 
terial and plans to get the voters 
to the polls. 

The progressive forces realize 
that they must have a rather im- 
pressive Non-Partisan League and 


g 


t work of or- 


ing is the i ) 
organized farm- 


| 


their gressional candidates. 
U, S. Senaaee or Milton Young, the 
Republican candidate for reelec- 


literature into the hands 
et the 


Democratic a in order to enc 
unty | 


vote out on election day. 


their employment of A. C . Town- 

Pa coe time supporter of the Now 
artisan League a ormer 

of Gerald P. Nye and Ge Gerald 

the 


K. Smith, 
Townley has been 

job of unrestrained red belting of 

the Democratic Party in order to 

compensate for the Republicans in- 

ability to meet the issues confront- 


and ‘ing the people. 


Something of the same situation 
exists with relation to Rep. Usher 
Burdick. 

te 

HOWEVER what is encouraging 
the labor and farm forces for vic- 
tory is the continuing swing of the 
|farmers against the ad- 
miinistration, the ang mone anaes 
of the sentiment for 


eam eg 


CP Sees Negro Vote Decisive in Key Northern States 


“ Communist Party leaders 
from 36 states met in New 
¥ork over the weekend to re- 
view policy in the Presiden- 
tial and congressional races, 
but another race kept intruding. 
It was the final weekend of the 
down-to-the-wire National League 
struggle, and bulletins from Ebbets: 
Field regularly broke through the 


expressed the belief that the out- 


sober election deliberations, The; influence, as well as that of other’ 
Wisconsin delegation was not! “popular” forces. 
happy over the bulletins. “The aniarttion, of this de- 


The 150 Party leaders heard) velopment,” “will bring 
Claude Lightfoot, Illinois state) ito won alngg a pola realign 


chairman, present the position o of, ment of all liberal and 
the party's national committee on 


the election ‘campaign. Lightfoot 


na-} 


takes, capable of moving our a 


tion a the broad highway - 
Poon aes and freedom.” 


standing progressive Pe 08 
HE CON TENDED that this 


to date was the growth of 


forces, regardless of the ion it! 1956 


ment, built upon a coalition He declared that the Communist 
r and other sections of the! Party endorses no candidates in 


reali 


of a 


feature of 
ia Sce ea aim 
stoa | 
ie comanign, Thess el beeen ae ae 
peat, oe Se | 
a people’s coalition 
tie x 


sa alin Hasta enh we anleaie- 


Se 


- taal AM Sa Ae mai 
ae . e-em 
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but what we don’t see them trying to violate the contract. | 

“They dre not, respecting seniority as they call us back to 
work. They are going on with job progression without talking it 
over with. the union as they promised. | 

“The other dav, they suspended some of us for refusing com- 

overtime, which we have a right to do. 

“They needle us all the time. It’s miserable a 
now, compered to the conditions we used to have. We 
guts,” — 

'* He stopped on this bitter note, and another worker added: 

€ point is: Westinghouse slavedrivers and Nixon are cheek- 
to-cheek buddies. That's. why when Nixon promises a four-day 
week; we trust him like a skunk.” 


» j 
On Job 8 Years, Late I Minute; 


in there 
ate their 


PTC Says, “You’re Fired” 

PTC RIDERS who were left stranded last week by the stoppage 

of work on the subways should make no mistake about who was 

responsible for their trouble: It was the company. No two ways 
about that. 

The way the story was reported in the local press, if could look 
otherwise. We were told a maintenance worker named Leonard 

~ Castelli came late on the job, was fired, and a walkout followed. 

If that’s all there was to it, we might very well come to the 
conclusion that since there can’t be efficient service unless there's 
discipline ori the job, there shouldn’t have been any kick when 
Castelli was fired. : 

But look how the picture changes when these additional facts 
are considered: : 

1).. Castelli was one minute late. 

2). He had been on this job for eight years, and this is the 
first time any disciplinary action was taken against him. 

3). Just-a year ago—on October 11—the company tried to = 
this same firing job on Michael Wooten, a union official who had 
been on the job for 30 years. ) 

In that case the arbitrator decided the company was wrong, 
just as it was decided in this case( — apparently to save the 
company’s face, Castelli was suspended for six days). 

4). Paul O’Rourke, president of the transport union (Local 
234, TWU) has charged that the company is trying to goad the men 
into. strike as a means of diverting the public mind from unsound 
financial deals PTC wants to put over. : 

Unless the company changes there may be other stoppages. 
How can it be otherwise’ if the union is not to be weakened? 
But let’s turn our anger against those who are responsible: The 
PTC managers. ‘ 

When Laher Piays it Smart 

FOR THE SECOND time this year, employers in this area 
are making a complaint that so seldom is heard, and is encouraging. 
It is that police are not smashing picket lines set up by striking 
unionists. 

The latest. complaint came from Rewland L. Adams, recent 
publisher of the Levittown Evening Press in Bucks County. The 
paper was struck by Local 71, International Typographical Union, 
when management unfairly locked out its 21 printers. 

Earlier this year, Westinghouse employers also charged that 
the police were too easy—in fact, biased towards the strikers at the 
Lester plant in Delaware County. 

In: both instances the strikers had the complete support of 
the county AFL-CIO, not only in word but in deed—such as giving 
physical help on the picket line. In both counties, also, the labor 
movement is deep in politics. A coalition with the Democratic Party 
has been formed and the Republican machne—to the dismay of 
Big Business—has been set back on its heels. 


The Levittown Press strike ended with victory for the union. 
The reason we have referred to Adams as “recent publisher” is that 
he had to quit to make way for another—Chauncey Eanes—who ap- 
parently recognizes that when labor unites on the picket line and 


at the polling booth, open-shop has gotta go. 


, 7 * 
Seamstresses Picket W. Pa. Plant 


VANDERGRIFT, Pa.—Union seamstresses of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers on strike at the Reidbord Bros. pants factory at 
nearby Blairton have been picketing 24-hours around the clock. 


The nights are cold—the temperature dropping below the 
ing point. The women wear heavy boots and winter clothing 


and sit huddled around bonfires. They are asking a wage hike. 


The firm has a plant also in Pittsburgh and two in West Vir- 
ginia, but this is the only unionized one. 


. 
Why Net Unienize? 


HARRISBURG, Pa.—The Pennsylvania Nurses Assn. is wovried 


over -how to get the state Labor Relations Act amended so as to - 


secure a bargaining status for its members. A recent decision of 
the State Supreme Court denied nurses in non-profit hospitals the 


ight ef collective ining, ruling that the nurse is not an em- 
a, nor the hospital an employer. 
The Association declares. that the decision means there is no 


; legal protection in this state for nurses who try to improve their 
working conditions if they work for a non-profit hospital. 


_ President’ Martha Forest of the organization says it will try 


to get the next legislature to include nurses among those whose 
collective barphladne tights. are secured by law. 


* 
2,100 More Jobless in Berks 
-Ceunty Than a Year Age 

READING, Pa.— 


r «4 
has resulted in a loss‘ of 2,100 jobs ger of August last year, 
according to the Employment Service. Factory 
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|Pa. “Bell” Not 


” } ¢ 


Ringing Right — 

PHILADELPHIA. — The Penn- 
sylvania Bell Telephone Co. has. 
been charged in hearings before 
the National Labor Relations Board 
in Washington with “deliberately” 
misrepresenting facts in its at- 
tempt to have its approximately 
1,110 telephone supervisors ruled 
ineligible for union membership 
on the ground that they are “part 
of the management team.” 

These superiysors are employed 
at 189 telephone exchanges in this 
state and are now members of 
Local 1944, AFL-CIO Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical 


Workers. 


The unions attorney — Henry 
Mayer—accused the company of 
picking out Pennsylvania as “a 
proving ground” in its drive to 
“get some 60,000 employes in 
other (Bell) companies out of the 
union.” He insisted that classify- 
ing the supervisors as part of 
management was “the biggest 
bunch of hogwash that any group 
has tried to inundate” the NLRB 
with. “The title ‘floor operator 
would be more descriptive of their 
status,” he declared. 
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_ On South Street 


Germantown Cleric Urges President. 


To Act on Integration 


in the South 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Rev. W. Hamilton Aulenbach, rector 
of Christ Church and St. Michael's recently addressed an open 


letter to President Eisenhower to 


“speak out” on integration. 


The Germantown rector stated in his letter that he “most cer- 


will vote the . blican 


your personal gui 


i 
needs 


and Texas. ... 


now. 
garding the potential race riots in states |i 


ticket” but “believe the nation 
I beg you to speak out re- 
e Tennessee, Kentucky 


“One need not be an alarmist to know lawlessness in any small 


Southern towns means ultimately 


Philadelphia, Detroit, and Chicago. 


lawlessness in such large cities as 
What is happening in some 


of our Southern towns is most frightening to a Jarge number of 


citizens. 


“This Rector is not suggesting the use of force. With the love 


the people of the nation have for 


you, the respect they have shown 


you! The confidence they have in you, wouldn't it be helpful if 
you went before the nation and asked all sides to handle this 
problem of integration in the Christian American way? ' 


“You as President cannot keep silent on this question. This 


Rector believes the nation needs 


your personal guidance! advice! 


and “calming down” now. He feels it will save much civil division 


later on. 


“May the dear Lerd so bolster your courage ‘for such an un- 


nation your very own convictions 
tion.” 


Lack of Cars 


dertaking that you sympathetically but firmly make known to the 


regarding the handling of integra- 


idling Miners 


PITTSBURGH. — Coal miners in 


Integration 


‘shortage “should” 


ty” in Berks County 


with the exception of a slight gain | 


failure ef the railroads to furnish 
sufficient open-top freight cars, ac-’ 
cording to an article by Post-Gaz- 


ette Financial Editor Arthur R. 
Friedman. * 4 

Railroad officials promise the’ 
be ended about’ 
the middle of November. The B&O 
admits that approximately 2,800) 
hopper cars—six percent of all—are 
awaiting repairs. Its officials “hope” 
to reduce this te four percent. 

According te Joseph T. Berta, 
chairman of the National Coal As- 
sociation, special committee on coal 
icar supply, the railroad will need 
100,600 new hopper cars to be 
put into service during the next five 
years, He claims that merely repair- 
‘ing cars in bad order will not meet 
the pressing need. 

Meanwhile the shortage is de- 
priving thousands of miners week- 
‘ly of a day’s pay which they and 
their families hadly need. 


Family-Operated | 
Farms in Penna. 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — Family- 
‘operated small farms “everwhelm- 
ingly” dominate the rural economy 
in Pennsylvania, according to a 
late release from the 1955 farm 
census. The report, however, de- 
clares there is a distinct towards 
larger farm units. involving bigger 
invested capital. 

More than 90 percent of all 
farms are owned wholly or par- 
tially by their occupants. The re- 
port does not, however, show the 
amount of mortgages on the soe- 
called “owned” farms that reduce 
many of the “owners” to the status; 
‘of a “hired hand” toiling to pay 
off. the interest and principal of 
the loans on his place. 

The total number of farms is 
now about 128,000. There are 
18,000 less farmers than in 1950. 
The average farm is 102 acres. 


A little over a third of the farm- 
ers got the bulk of their income 
from outside ef the farm sources. 
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the Tri-State District (Pennsylvania, | 
West Virginia and Ohio) are losing, 
|a day’s work a week because of the , Whites: as many bad on beth sides. | 


(Contmued from Page I6) 


- {most I know believe as I do.” 


YOUTH ON TV 


| He said Louisville had had a’ 


Youth Hour on television in which 


them as there were among the 


I found no difference.” 


He had been wamed by some| 
white neighbors that it would be 


‘harder for him to continue here left to them, if their elders stayed 


among Negroes, “that they drank 
hard and 


He gave the. warning littl cred- 


brawled and all that.”’ 


the youngsters discussed. integra- 
tion. “There were colored kids on 
the program too.” The white 
youngsters said if the matter were 


out of the picture altogether, Ne- 
gro and white youth would solve 
‘the question amicably. The college 


ence then, he said, and less today.!student said he agreed. “Leave it 


“They are as good family peep 
as | 
tons 


He employs a Negro elerk, he 


said, who helps him threugh the 
and has done so} isn't God-ordained. 


busy hours 
throughout all the time his busi- 
ness needed an assistant. The ser- 
vices of his Negro clerks have 
been exemplary, “there was nev-; 
er any trouble,” and he always: 
knew the racist stories be heard 
from some white Kentuckians were 
false. . ) 

He said there are four syna- 
gognes in town, two ef them re- 
orm, and he knew most im his con-} 
gregation felt “more or less” as he 
does. Other Jews to whom I spoke 
seemed to confirm his views. Some: 
said it was, after all, “the law of 
the land,” the Supreme Court so 
observed. One spoke of the posi- 
tion of the Jewish Anti-Defama 


B'rith which carried on campaigns’ 
against racism. 

A Louisville -college student 
spoke of a recent campaign which 
told the fable of the white rabbit 


land the colored rabbits. I had seen’ J 
stories of it in the New ¥erk press. | have it all over everybody. 


I said, and he replied that he fav- 
ored the car aign and that was. 


how -he and most of his friends| 


felt about the matter. “True,” he 
said, “I have encountered some: 
Jews who have been affected by, 
the anti-Negro stuff of the South, 
but they are, I know, a small mi- 


nority, a handful. Overwhelmingly 
A Negre for Congress 


to the young and there wapkd be 


have ever met. And my rela-|ne hostility whatspever of Gentle 


have been of the best.” at 
black. 


Jew, -or. white against 
For ‘he ebserved ‘the poi- 
son ef racism is not inherent, it 
: It is imposed 
on the young by the old.” 

I met some Jews who felt that 
the leaders of their community 
“had gone along” with the liberal- 
minded whites but did not them- 
selves exercise enough of.a vigo- 
rous initiative. But then, one said, 
“Louisville Jews are merchants, 
‘well-to-de, and are ‘inclined ‘to 
lag on such matters.’” Some prefer 
to “play it safe.” 

I thought afterward how opaque 


ithe vision of such men are: a paper 


that day told of a speech made by 
racist State Senator Edward O. 
McCue, of Charlottesville, Virginia 
who said: “Of course, we know th’s 
whole thing (integration) is being 


‘tion League and of the B Naijaided and’ abetted by the Commu-: 


nists and the Jews. The Commu- 
nists want to mongrelize the race 
—weaken and conquer: and the 
Jews, thevre so clanmish, they 
want it so they Jl end up being the 
only pure white race left, and | 


And from Houston, Tex., we 
learn that the, White Citizens 
Council decided to picket a dinzer 
of the Houston Zionist Couacil 
this week where Gov. Clement of 
Tennessee was scheduled to speak. 
“He called the troops in Clinton” 
the council secretary said. She .de- 
clared that -one of the picket ‘signs 
would read: “Silver for Israel— 
Cold Steel for Clinton.” 


It is much less than a ninety- 


With the upsurge of the struggle 
for Negro rights and the sharp in- 
crease of the Negro ion in 
Philadelphia to 21 percent of the 
‘total population—with a majority 


tized this year in the primary fight Eighth 


degree turn from the hatred of Ne- 
groes to the hatred of Jews. =| 
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The Health Issue 2 


: An Editorial 
(From the Lehigh Valley Labor Herald, weekly organ of the 
AFL and CIO unions of that area.) 

The nation will have no reason to doubt Mr. Stevenson's sin- 
cerity in pledging that he will not. exploit the President's health in 
this campaign. We hope other Democrats will practice similar 
restraint, 

There is a real health issue. But it’s not Ike’s heart and plumb- 
ing. The real issue is the high cost of medical care for those of -us 
who don’t have access to Walter Reed Hospital and its fine staff 
when we get sick. 

Group’ medicine is growing in America, thanks to collective 
bargaining, But it’s not spreading nearly fast enough; it remains 
too often only partially effective, and millions still face with despair 
the rising cost of keeping well. 

We hope some caudate will offer a program of national health 
insurance. We think it should be a plan-giving plenty of room for 
development of voluntary medical care systems, but a plan guar- 


anteeing that everybody is covered by a pre-paid scheme ending | 


forever ill-health imposed by a slender purse. 

This is a health issue the voter with a family will be glad to 
hear about, and a health issue of vastly greater importance to our 
country in the long run than the fever chart of one prominent 
convalescent. 
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Council Endorses Clark 


endorsed Stevenson and Kefauver. 

Duff in a street corner rally at 
Plymouth ' stated Beck had told 
him the endorsement would be 
published in the union's official 
journal. “Mr. Beck said he was 
for me because I had done as 
much for Labor as any member of 
Congress,” Duff told his audience. 

“Mr. Beck’s endorsement of my 
candidacy is conerete evidence 
that organized labor is not united 


No. 40, representing 50,000 mem- 
bers of that union in Western 
Pennsylvania, voted to line up with 
the rest of the labor movement 
and endorsed Joseph Clark, Jr., 
the Democratic candidate. The 
Pittsburgh Council had previously 


. PITTSBURGH, — While U. S. 
Senator James Duff was boastin 
of his “definite and unqualified” 
endorsement for reelection by 
David Beck, international presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO Teamsters 
Union, Pittsburgh Joint Council 


Plot Squeeze of 


’ 
' 
’ 


’ 


: 


cago, St. Louis, Baltimore and | shares it holds, which were picked 


pecemarrse: | his own company, with the object | 


City in PIC Fight 


' 
' 


| PHILADELPHIA, — The Fhila- cate demands the following out of | Union is one of the largest groups 


in support of my opponent,” con- 
tinued Duff. While the Teamsters 


delphia Inquirer has disclosed that | the negotiations: ‘in the Pennsylvania labor move- 


* . 
A profit on the cost of the | ment, the action of their Council 
| here indicates that Pennsylvania's 
Washington have combined with up at less than $10 a share. How junior senator’ is counting - his 
the National City Lines — which | much of a profit and what the! ps kans before they are hatched 
— ties ng oe * gph shares actually cost is not disclosed. | Accerding: to an -AP .dispatch- 
rere several years ago Dy Getting, »« ies i : 
control of some 15 percent of its) ° Mat the city buy the system Beck, through his private secretary 
and. turn over to the syndicate the: —Ann Watkins’ — explained the 


voting shares—in an attempt to put: 
over a “squeeze play” on the city| purchase -price in the form of ground for Duff's endorsement was 
a “ ‘the Senator's efforts to obtain in- 


in connection with the approaching “ % » th: ' ay , 
ppr g “revenue bonds that would have | jusion m the. national highway 


expiration of the PTC leases of © the first claim on the system’s in- onstruction bill passed by the last 
_municipally-owned subway lines. Such bonds. the attic! ' Sf >: f veh D: ; , 

National City Lines dinates uc nas, the artic colt gs ” Congress ot t acon-Davis pro- 
Douglas M. Pratt. who now heads out, normally pay about 5'2 per- vision requiring that workers em- 
hha PTC " the article aaien ent | cru interest or nearly double what ployed on such construction shall 
for the financial $ from the! tt city would have to pay by of-|receive the scale of wages ‘“pre- 
‘eve citi re ay * ‘hh ¢ fering cash and issuing tax-securéd valent in the area where they are 
wetness Bi: plus that Of! bonds to provide that cash. working.” : 

® After the syndicate has sold; The Council endorsed the fol- 
to the city that part of the PTC lowing Republicans: State Senator 
system which it (the syndicate)| Frank Kopriver, Mayor of Du- 


: financial groups in New York, Chi- 


of compelling the city to accept! 
the terms laid down by his 


“the KKK’s r 
and Catholics denounced as well 
-as Negroes, 


chool Integration 


~ Welcomed by Jews 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


’ 
’ 


Most Louisville Jews I encoun-! 
tered seem to realize this. Talk 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 2. 
—The inspiring 15-foot statue 
of Abe Lincoln that stands 


outside the principal library of 


the city which led the South 


in the peaceful integration ‘ of| 
schools was donated to the city 


by a leading Jewish citizen. His 


nume was Isaac W. Bernheim’) 
and I am told that-when he died| 
he left a public park to Louisville) 
and stipulated, in his will, that it 
be open to Negroes and whites, 
alike. 

This would be in accord with 
the general feeling I encountered 
among the Jews to whom I spoke. 
The principal leaders of some 10,-' 
000 Louisville residents ‘of that 


' 


ie faith played an honorable role in | ville, one of whom 
the historic advance here when 


schools opened this month. Rab-' 
bis were among the leading citi-' 


‘zens on the conimittees that form- 


ed to bring the change about! 


peacelully. 

Racism is indivisible. The fiery, 
crosses of the Ku Klux Klan that 
flamed at Stone Mountain outside 
Atlanta last Saturday night, where’ 
some 5,500 came from states as fas 
north as Pennsylvania to proclaira 
irth,” heard Jews. 


| Kentucky. 


to the Jewish merchants in the’ 
West End, the Negro community, | 


‘and you get a strong reflection of be pre 


it. pare is the response of a. 
Jewish storekeeper to whom I 
spoke, a reader of the Morning 
a who said, sure, he would, 
»e glad to answer questions on the | 
matter of school desegregation and | 
how he felt about it. | 


‘WHY NOT?’ | 


“Certainly Negro children 
should go to the same schools as 


wren whites; Why not?” he asked, 


tion in the familiar way that Jew- 
ish folk-lore says toe do. 

He had come here from Kiev | 
some 32 years ago and had reared 
three sons and a daughter in Louis- 

had just been 
graduated from the university | 
here. Yes, he had liked his life in’ 
Louisville, and he had found, he 
said, relatively little anti-Semitism 
in his community: He spoke proud-| 
ly of the fact that the late Justice | 
Brandeis of the Supreme Court) 
was a Louisvlile Jew and even had’ 
a street named for him. 

Too well, he said, did he re. 
member the pogroms of his vouth| 
in Czarist Russia, three of which: 
he had survived. And what hap- 
pened to the Jews under Nicholas. 
has happened to the Negroes of! 


answering a question with a ques. | 


; 
' 
' 
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SAME AS WHITES 


So he welcomed Sept. 7 when! 
the schools of the citv were open-| 
ed to Negroes as well as whites. | 
He had lived here in the West 
End for more than 30 years.| 
“When I opened my store it was. 
all whites around me,” he said. 
“As time went on the neighbor. | 


hood became all Negro. I have | 
found the Negroes exactly the 
same as the whites, perhaps more’ 
friendly. As many good among, 


(Continued on Page 15) 


“principals.” ia = 
! 1 é he f |owns, it wants the city to commis-! quesne, fer reelection in the 45th 
ial nse ane pee wagon _ Ling. (sion the syndicate—or the National! District; John Vaughn, for. repre- 
ove gee 2 * = * ter pon lon. | City Lines— to operate the entire} sentative in the 12th (Pittsburgh) 
sre shears he City-PTC « veare, | system, for a good fat price, of | District; E. Sittler, Jr., for State 
wenn gy whoa adi Soe erey cna) | COUTSE, which naturally will be|Senator in one of the Fayette 
rit i ‘| as —— To. taken from the pockets of its riders. | County districts. Otherwise the en- 
' ees pi dary re cee This highhanded proposal was{|dorsements were all of Democratic 
The five-cities financial BroupS ‘to be discussed last Thursday (Oct. | candidates. : 
plus the National City Lines group) 4) at a special meetin of the. PTC | No endorsement was made an 
—who may, for all anybody knows, | Board of Directors. The syndicate) the 27th Congressional * District 
tty much the same crowd | graciously cate, $7 oe 1. Where James, Fulton, Republican, 
hold, the newspaper said, more ee ee pa nen ea eee had been endorsed bv the Pitts- 


Dilworth, who i director |“ 
than 300,000 shares of the PTC o representing rss "aly : shhsush burgh Central Labor Union, The 


about a fifth of its total stock. Ac-| Pratt has claimed the five have no | Steel City Industrial Union Coun- 
cording to the Inquirer, this syndi-! legal authority to vote as directors.' cil had not yet-indicated its choice. 


KEYSTONE LABOR — t 
Nixon Campaign Talk on 4-Day Week 
Scores Zero with Westinghouse Workers 


By JOSEPH POSNER | a i hl hh i nha haha hn ha lala lala 


HOW DOES Richard Nixon impress the workers around here 
with his talk of a four-day week? 

Based on what we heard from a dozen or so men we picked 
at random for questioning at the Westinghouse plant in Lester, 
the answer is definitely: Stinko! | | 

But perhaps the views at Lester are not typical. Westing- | 
house workers take it for granted that the management of the om 
is of the same politics as Nixon, so the Republican Vice-President's 
word becomes suspect bv association. 

Of course, workers do not always oppose a candidate merely 
because the bosses-are for him. The Westinghouse workers here 
have a special reason for feeling that way at this particular time. 
Here is how one of them explained it while others looked on ap- 
provingly: 

“We just went through a 10-month strike. Do you know why? 
Because we made conditions in the plant too good for ourselves! | pecs 
Not that we were making so much money. But we had things run- $2.99 
ning so that we could finish our quota of production without break- 
ing our necks or cultiing each others’ throat. And we were making 
moncy for the cempany, too. 

“In a way of speaking, if it wasn’t for the owners, we could & 
have cut our work week, maybe not to four days, but some—and © 
still get our job dune. We did it through our skill and through or- 
ganization, 7 

“But the owners couldn't stand it to see us so comfortable. | 
They hollered we were a bunch of lazy bums, and they got set to 
pile more work on us with less money. Naturally, we squawked, 


Remember 


YOUR DATE! 
NOV. 6 | : 
AT VOTING BOOTH 


KAA ADAAPIPADAPAIADIN 


BIG PA. LANDLORD ' 
On June 30, 1956, the Equitabl 
‘Life Assurance Co., of New York, 
had invested in Pennsylvania farms, _ 
homes, and commercial and indus- 
trial real estate a total of $179,- 


_ and they locked us out. 


“They starved us for. 10 months, and when they. saw that they s 
couldn't break us, they promised to let us go back as we were. We © 
thought that was great. But they lied. There isn’t'a day goes by 


(Continued on Page 15) “f 
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Admission $1.50, 


Marzani and Patterson will be guest speakers at the recep 
to Jack Zucker at the Broadwood Hotel (Forrest Room), Broad — 
and Wood Sts., Philadelphia, Friday night, Oct. 19, at 8 p.m. — 
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